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A^j-jj-NPIX  I:     low  Soviet  [Jnion  wiped  out   illiteracy? 

APFSJfPIX  Hi   A  note  on   »;.cre  useful  cnursea  of  study  for 
uniYcrsity  students. 


INTRO  JJCTIUH 

I  classify  this  book  amonii  those  which  belong  to  the 
area  of  adulL   education   or  education  of  adults.     This  is, 
how  ver,  not     n  account  of  the  progress  of  adult  education 
in  India,  in  the  world,   or  in  ..my  other  part  of  it, 

I  have  attempted  this  book  to  ,  enerate  thinking  among 
the  leader:    of  Uidia   and  other  developing  countries  about 
the  new  dimensions  which  r.dult  education  ie  acquiring 
in  the  f  st  changing  social  order  of  today,      it  is  n-ceesory 
for  all  of  us  — however  high  we  may  be  placed  and   in  whatever 
walk  of  life  we  may  be  working  —to  make  continuous  effort, 
throughout   life,  to  acquire  kno^^ledge.     This  is  because 
education  now  has  truly  become  a  life-long  process. 

So  far,   adult  education  was  Voluntary,     Now,   a  nev;  note 
is  appearing  in  the  educational  thought:   adults  inaat  continue 
to  learn;   learning,   like  breathing,  is  a  requirement  of 
living. 

There  was  a  time  when  study  and   educ  tion  vere  confined 
to   '-  lifflitf^d  number  of  scholars  —teachers,  writers  snd 
philosophers;   <>rnd  for  some  of  them,  the  whole  life  was 
meant  for  study  and  research;   but  for  the  vist  najority, 
the  entire  education  ended  with  school  or  college.     This 
does  not  hold  ,  ood  now.     For  our  success,  it  is  essential 
that  we  learn   Lhe  new  methodsbf  doing  the  job,  may  be  that 
of  a  farmer,   indue arialiat,   scientist,   technologist,   engineer, 
doctor,  lawyer  or  administrator.     This  process  of  education 
is  indispensable  even  for  parents. 

Science  and  technology  today  have  raude  their  impact 
on  every  field  of  work,  Th*  big  explosion  of  knowledge, 
that  is  taking  place,  has  influenced  all  nations  and  ail 
societies,     Thit^  makes  it  Imperative   that  we  continually 
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refiresh   our  knowledge    .nd  readjust   our  skills  and  techniques. 
If  ve  do  not  do  so*   there  wi  .1  be   obsolescence  in  our  work  and 
♦e  will  fail,  ana  get  frustrated,  uiihaypy,   poor  and  miserable. 

The  book,  therefore,  begins  \»itb  a  plea  that  education 
is  a  life-long  process.      It  then  atteKivts  to  describe  the 
new  diuiensions  of  adult  education  and  changes  necepsary  in 
the  educational  system  in  order  to  make  life-long  education 
a  reality.     In  subsequent  chapters,   it  Indicates  the  roles 
which  various  organizations  like  the  Trade  Unions,  the  Cooperat- 
ives,  8Jid  the  Universities  c  oa  play  in  this  new  concept  of 
education. 

If  the  book  can  stimulate  further  thinking  and  some 
action  on  the  subject,  however  sD*ail,  I  will  consider  ray 
efforts  in  attempting  this  book  well  rewarded. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  opinions  expressed   in 
this  book  are  all  persontil,   and   they  do  not  commit  the 
government  in  any  way, 

I  must  express  my  sincerest  thanks  to.. 

i^  spec ial  thmks  -irc  due  to 


Hew  Delhi:  U*  »•  S  ukla) 

July  1969. 


Iter    ife»Lopr  S<fa^attr>n 

1.1,     Is  w  ednc^tir.--  np  training  cwinplete  rmd  final? 
Is  r:Tit  I   St  died  in  qy  school^  college  or  ottior  Insti- 
tution   sufficient  for  ray  presrmt  jo"^)  or  «orl{?     Do  I 
nef?d  fiorc  k  o-^rledgOi  infbmatlcn,  or  s'dlls  to  ena'.3l© 
lia,  rao  to  fit  better  in  aodety  and  to  lead  a  happier 
llfo?     These  arothe    t7:)G  of  questions  ^Hilch  aro 
arising  in  tl^  ndnds    of  2»re  and  naorc  people  today* 
What  ±c-  the  answer?     In  eor.ditlons  of  rapid  change 
and  adva  clng  knoidedge)  men  spd  nonen  oust  oontlnu© 
to  leam  In  order  to  cb  better  i'^  their  vocations 
and  to  llx'©  a  ftille^  life,     'Lerrdng  Is  the  way  of 
civinscd  llvins.' 

l^S.     Thinkers,   sc'iol-rn  -i   ::  philosophers  in  India  have 
be€D  eeqiihasisl^igt   since  fmclcnt  tines,   the  desirability 
of  s  udy  and  leaml-^fj  thr  u:"!^"t  llf^.     It  hnis  boen 
stressed  t'lat  educatlor:  1'   -^     ij'c-loru;  proces?.,     T'g 
sa  o  fact  has  boon  stressed  in  the  ^lest  too  I'br  noro 
than  100  ye  rs,     I  quote  '>elow  a  fev  ox-  iT)lcst-. 


(a)    2j\^^^i    <Mi4ir^or^.crsM7v 

(Study  every  day) 


This  h-^.s  been  cnnh-^sisrr'.  In  ,2!rm?4  9'(^<H     (Shatapath 
BralmasO  -  -;  >-;J:  in  jans^ri;.  paciisujd  a-x>ut  IDOO  3.G, 


*  T'ds  chanter  is  based  on  tlio  autlior's  OonT>ocat?on  Addreis 
^^'Ith  the'  saae  1  *  ...     rjccaslon  of  tho  coabined 

CO  ^c-tioi   ofA-----  -  ^^  Degree  U  llcsos  of 

?!athiirn  -*  ^r!r^a?.b«n,   held  In  the  premises  of  3.3, A.  Pont- 
Graduate  CollOfje,  Matl^ra,  I'-dia,  on  March  16,   33€B. 


^'     —  ^  _Df^-,^'^  '\.         f\ 


(Bhardvaja  spent  75  yeazrs  of  his  life  5:    ^-^ursult 
of  kno\de4go«     Indra  then  askedJ    '*lf  you  live  xOv  another 
25  yc-^rs,  i^t  vould  you  like  to  c3o?  "    3!iai^vaja  r^lledi 
*^  -.111  onsago  r^sQlf  In  the  pursuit  of  knovledge»  "O 
(Talttarlya  Brahoan  -  lOOO  %Q^) 

(e)  A  book  <aa titled '^t;^[^^^^;;in;^\'^7r^    (Paras?Jara 
Ortorasutra)  related  to  p^  Ya3uryeql(a  i^tateal 
(One  ^houTs!  learn  as  long:  os  one  lives.) 

(d)  In  th    ^«;ll-kr)ovm  votk  "3^ A  i-u[^\  (WaPag.iriU)» 
the  9a'<ie  iioa  has  bocn  espressed  in  the  fblXoylng  \Drds: 

(He  only  Is- ova  his  cood,  v*o  is  busy  in  studies 
fbr  the  whole  life.) 

(e)  About  100  years  back,   a  British  prlc^st, 
Shri  F.H,  Haylor,   had^in  tMs  Ijook  onUtl^jd   "Oor.iini^  :3 
Education^  •*  observed  as  ftollowsJ- 

•^ducntion  belongs  to  the  vr-Tole  of  life  uid 
oo'-tl'^uous  Gduc-Ditlon  fcttplios  the  prolonz^d 
use  of  those  neans  of  self-cuture  vh<<»'"s  '^ -e 
t^it^dn  tho  reach  of  each  Ir^dlvldual  an-l  vidc'i 
may  be  eaployod  advantageously  durl'-s  alrjo^t 
evc-iy  st'ite  of  earthl-r  '^^-r»«'',  " 
<f)  In  1919,  Ir  a  letter  nttae'ed  to   the  final 
report  of  the  Adult  Sducatlon  Obnriittee  of  Mi  Istiy 
of  -^rcT'  -*-«""**'^'-^  ■^  ■   '^-'"'^  ♦■  '^■"*''^7^^    ^'"'0  Chalrnia'"  of 
the  Cbcrdtte  ■'ted  o    •■   tha^-J 
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"Adult    .tac?.tion  Is  a  pcr.aar.ent  national  r-GCG!3!:;lt7| 
a:->  Ins^era  le  a^^poct  of  citizenship  and,   therefbr*, 
should  be    oth  aniverfl-sl    and  lir^^lnn^.  » 
(g)  In  his  book  entitled  "Liberal    "ducat; on  In 
our  Ibdem  ^-Jbrld"  published  in  3932  3!irl  n,C,  Wallace 
salds 

the  f.'ict  should  never  be  ftorgotteii  that  ediientlon 
eoraes  only  rdth  mature  ye^rs,   all  thn-  the  formal 
training  in  a  school  or  uiiivo-slty  c-m  do  is  to 
give  the  incontlvG  Tot  the  procerus  of  3elf-ed!:cation 
^ilch  ia  the  \ork  of  a  life- tine.  " 
(h)  In  r>;:i4,  Slirl  ^bert  Pecrr>,  Professor  of 
Adult  Edueitlon  at  the  Univcr-alty  of  l^bttl -r^^iaa,  viotei 
"All  education  raui^t  be  n  nrocos'^  of  a4.?ur!ta©tit 
of  the-  individual  to  tirld  In  \rAQh  he  ll'-es, 

3ut  slneo  his  w)rl(g^in  con:-ta'-itiy  ehai->sinn;  and 
sirce  he  "ni:2''>olf  1*3  one  of  the  potential  agents 
"f  ehnn^e,   tMs  adju  ;t  \ent  oust  be  ->  co  ti  nous 
pXDcess  and  not  soniething  ^-dch  is  aoooapli £;hed 
orco  and  fbr  all  duilng   the  years  of  child'if^od 
and  adolesce  ce«  " 

(1)  T«T«  tJ?T!:aCIO»s  Cbmnittec  on  ^\dult     Sducgtlo--, 
wh^.ch,  Ir.  Deeember  W6%   fcm^lated  a  "t?5terac^t  in 
oontc^iporniy  tv  rus,   gure  new  fd^ionsior.^i    uO  educaMr   al 
activities  =md  proposed- the  r  ena  *  ^diic  ..^ 

or  ♦L1fo-I=cn-'  Ir.-eir-rr.   cd  Sduc-ti'".   *.     The  basic  principle 
va9  defined  as   '•'zhe  -nisf  ting  priiiCipl'j  of  "'^     -.-hole 
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process  of  education  rog- rded  as  continuing  throughout 
an  in dli-l dual's  life  frora  hl£5  earlient  childhood  to   the 
end  of  hi'^  dnys  (?.-d,   therefore,   calli'g  for  an  inte^rnted 
organlaation.  "    It  was  added  that,    •*the  nocessory  inte- 
gration should  be  acMeved  both  vertically,   throughout 
the    uratlon  of  life,   and  ho riao   tally  to  cover  all 
the  various  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  1  dividuals 
and  societies,  " 

(j)   Or,  J.R.   Kidd*  in  Ms  1966  lect'ire  at  the 
University  of  Saskntchev.Jaii  defined  'Education  Pepjin'-p  to' 
in  the  follovri.ng  T.ords:- 

•^ntinuous  learning  or  life-long  educ?,tion  has 
a  beginn-*   g  in  the  Aome  and  in  nursery  school,   it 
comprehends  all   nchooling  for  cMldron  and  youth  it 
Includes  higher  and  adult  education,    -^nd  it  covers 
■•^-r  ednc  itional  actl'vdties  of  oldc^  men  and  TOiaen, 
Part  of  this  is  formal,  in  educational  institutions; 
norc  of  it  is  infor?aal.     In  other  fjords,   it  is  in 
consonance  i^dth  Bducpt3on.     It  vjould  be  "auch.  simpler 
to  use  the  single  rcrd  but,   if  I  dl^so,  I  fear  that 
ray^pocrin  :s  !!Ii:^nt  not  be  understood     Gbntinuous  learning 
is  T  concept?,  it  is  on  attitude;  it  is  i  totality; 
it  is  mt  a  segment  or  a  specif»l  field  ct  division 
of  oducati-n'*. 

(k)  In  an  article  entitled   •*Ifhy  liiiversities?  ** 
in  an  issue  of   '^he  Observer"  (U.K,),   dat  d  14th 
January,   1368,   3hri  John  Davey  has  st.q  od  th,iti 


♦  Dr.  J,?f   Kidd  is  CIvaii":ian,    De-ai'fevrnt  of  iclr:.lt   iJdudatt 
Cntarioy  Institute  for  Studies  in  bidueation,   Torento, 
Canada. 


^lie  pros&nt  ay«ten  of  turning  out  graduates  in 
&r.gllgh  <jClteratiir©  and  ClicMcal  S^.glnecrlng,   for 
estaaple,  In  nm^e  tlio  oni  sn'^ie  plnoo  Is  bn.slcaUy 
ludlcK)U3.     It  a  ".  "iiacs  thriiA^irfso  yonrs*  ^jork  of 
the  one    Is  fjoae  box;  ecjulvalent  to  throe  years* 

torkdof  the  other It  ^lao  ea^.m  .t^og  t>^^ 

treati3fi-t  of  vocfttloneLL  trftJ.nJ.m?  a-  n  onGO  -fhr« 
all  r).-»G!-:a::!Q  doaj .   in  toad  of  ?^g  r.     r  nes.-  ^^c^, 

ateia^  Q^riUnHgi  at  Ir^ySfvals  aria  at-  ^rfereat 

:^ftveis^   thmiiPhnnt  n  f  r..  "  (UndGiairdn^  Is  nine) 
1*3*        I  have  no  doubt  that  sinila?  st'^tosHntSy  e3S>re- 
siring  of  b©eiE8  :^d  sayinf^s    of  -dsdom  xtill  be  fbi:nd  Ir  the 
cliglous  or  ether  lltC':"\tuM^  ^^r'\il■^  lo  in  Grool:,  Latin, 
T'-^bie,  Persian,   Ocr~w  ,  Frcr.eh,  Jio  -  ose  and  other  lai^*uageB 
hich  h->vf>  n  hlstcrr  of  thrlr  oi^i. 

3«4«       In  soite  of  tiio  a>o'<r©  thinking  ond  •xprcssior 
f  oMrd'^r!,  llf©  his   qsar.crally  been  (fJ.tddod  Into   t'wo  distinct 


c 

nd  unequal  periods^     The  oarlior,  i.e.,  Jr  ;:i:j.c  aiya  (  '^^-^^J 
n  the  Ourukala  !^g  em  (-.ndent  ed  eitional  systen^  of  India) 
^3  chlldJy>od  and  yo'th  \r-  other  smteogts-wss  reserves  fbr 
'*i--idon  oor'Sido-^ed  necessary  'v     -oolct/   .->   o:.3ure  ti'^t 
.    '    -'-rl      /    vris  '.©11  e.iuippGd  to  function  effect' voly 
R  lt«     DuHng  the  rest  of  ^^  "Jlf^,   '?hrt^  he  vras  In  1450 
orld  of  T*)rk,  the  Irdivitiwax  was  ospec'^ed  ud  uollis?    the 
no^edge  gained  m^  the  s'dlls  and  attitude  learnt  by  Idro, 

1.5.       It  has  olno  h-m  bollevod  thrt  to  be  a  l-'tprat-c 
"^rsnn,  yo-i  oast  h-vo  fo  ^r  years  of  prlsjary  school:^  ng;   co  be 


t 
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a  skilled  Indun trial  wrkor,  you  naist  hnve  ten  t»  t%^lve 

years  of  learning;  to  beeo.ae  a  t©iicher  or  ttui^iiidan, 
fburteen  to  fifteen  years  of  ocliicalon  Is  nocessaryj  vsii 
to  bolon-  to  the  seiortlfic  or  other  prof cs -Ions,   sixteen 
to  twenty  years  of  study  pro  neodca.      xiu  ation  is  thus 
e<{ci@ited  ^th  intonalve  Intellectual  t»rv  for  a  spcolfie 
period  of  tirae*   nfter  t^ch  ^hor^  neerl  -'c  rio  'to re  r-f)-  '^tl-r>, 
^7ar>y  of  us  i-a  '.:  joyfully  iml'-rea  o   t  of    x. ^s    .ast  day  oi" 
the  oxaal ration  hall|  pzomislng  ourselves  a  proloAiod  or 
indefinite  holldscsr  c!tir^-«:  -tilch  T-re  rjlii  j£*Bnj^=C*i»<;  to  open 
I.  boolq[,    y^my  of  U3  h         •cli.   ^-^  oonTOCatlon  hall  -ith  a 
<!iploi3a  in  o  -r  ban  Is  and  ih€t  hope  in  our  hearts  th*it  ve 
hnve  no"  oorinleted  our  e<toe>ticn  and  ou-t  tiirti  to  f«>«ieth!  g 
elsof  Tprk,   .tar  inie,   raising  a  fauaiiy,   ctc«     ^jv* 
odn-iate  the  cJilld  and  deny  eAioation  to   the  adtUt.     '.19 
nay,   nr;^  do,   oo'T»lct«  one  staTe  of  life,    out  never*^  the 
orocoss  of  xoar  '    '>      Co  cc     c        •  -   ■■    •     -''  ■  •  o  loive 
3c?iool  or  oolle^TSf  '^s  the  c    o  laaer  Do^  la  to  stop  the 
nrocosr!  of  •^•roirth  at  the  ©f^c  of  f'-.urteen,  elr^hteen  or 
t'v.-e'-ty-.four  yenrs  in  one's  11  fe, 

1»G»         '%^.t  p©r>plo  perceive  education  ^s  a  prc^aratic 
for  Tifo,      Tbit  In,    it  ■''1   t-"*  rir»    .^^r  vnn-ir'  r!<»oIe,    3  t 
f-von  off  o::  the  pnth  of  lire,  provide  x;n<  :'-\  f r-ctg 

^f  ^•3X>'aiodg©  and  truths  -nl  trair  their  intellect  end 
-..'rMtS  fb'''  life's   Jotirr-r:-/,      .To'ira-'n  defined  •S*j'>-tl"»'^' 
as   "forraation  of  oaniv.  ;oyt:iifzl:o  r.f^--c..    r-y 

youth}  nurture^"    Inese  are  notable  acntiiiienta  as  far 
as  t'-<r-'  :r*o,  but  thf*^  -iQi-t  rwi  1   enr"  et-^t  or  at  lo'-.st 
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a  partial  picture, 

1,7.  This     view  of  education  is  consistent  \d.th 

the  assu'-iptlon  that  a  man  is  to  play  a  pre-4etor mined 
role  in  a  static  society.     It  Igrores  the  fact  that  one 
man  in  his  life- time  plays  many  roles  and  altho  gh  it 
may  have  been  a  practicable  concept  of  education  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  human  history,   it  is  no  longer  so 
in  a  society  of  "."hich  change  is  rrtore  characteristics^ 
than  continuity, 

1.8,  A  lot  has  b:  en  Trritten  on  the  aims  and  objects 

in  , 

of  education.     It  shouJ.d,^articular,  ibean  development 

of  the   ^lole  nan,  ^  Shrl  R.S,   Peters  in  the  book   ^he 

fcncept  of  Educatio*  edited  by  him  in  1967  says^". 

CJould  a  nian  be  educ-^ted  whose  knowledge  ajid  understandi  g 

is  confined  to  one  sphere  -  -  Mathematics,    for  Instance? 

There  is  a  strong  inclination  to  deny  that  we  03 rid  call 

a  man  'educnted*   \ibo  had  only  developed  his   awareness 

and  understanding  in  such  a  limited  x^ray;   for,   our  notion 

of  an  educr-ted  man  suggests  a  more  all  round  ty  e   of 

develo  o:^ent,  " 

1.9,  John  Dewey  (1395-195^  in  his  faiaous  book 
democracy  and  Education-^,    tMIg  elaborati  g  the  alms  of 
education,    staged* 

" When  it  is  said  thv    education  is 

development,   everything  depends  upon  Itow 
development  is  conceived.     Our  net  conclusion 
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is  th^t  a>ife  is  development,   siik?   th^t  d«v»loplng, 
growing  Is  life.     Translated  into  its  edac.ti^nal 
equlvnlents,   this  irannsi   (1)    tbgt  the  edac  ^tlon-il 
process  h^s  no  end  beyond   Itself,    it  is  its  own 
ei^l   ind   (ii)   the  educ   tianal  proc<»ss  is  one  of 
tho  continual  reorginlzing,   reconstructing, 
tranrformlng." 
gflctors   necessltntlasr  ch^inee 

1,10«   A  nu«ber  of  major  developBeots  have  tended 
to  bring    5bout   a  chs^nge  in  the  current  s  cial  ord^r 
gnd  h«ve,   therefore,   neoessitateo    a  change  in     he 
t   aditionil   sppr  nch   to  the  scope   and   purp  re  of 

educ -t  ion  as  well  qs  the  efiuCTtiinal  pr.^^ctices, 

5.«e  of  nhese  development r  auiy  be  mentioBed   rs   undert- 

(i>  Grovfth  oi'  Modern  S»cience»     Science  has 
affected  pr-jtically  all  aspects  of  our  11'  e.     It  h^js 
Introduced    n  wlde-sp -end  ure  of   gadgets   requir  lag 
continuous  acquisition  of  bos  e  infonnqtion   ^nd 
knowledge   about  then,   the!     upkeep   and  piraple  repair's. 
Modern  scie  ice  his   qlso  contributed  a  good  deal  to 
the  developfgent  of  s-^reater  tensoning*/ in  us   end   a 
more  rational  appro-ch  tovuicis  issues.      All  tlese 
necessitate  rao'e  study,  consult  p.  tian,  discussi   n  nnd 
thinking  on  -^  continuous   b«sis. 

(ii)  ^^xploslon  of  knovqerige:  The  world  tod^y  f 'sces 
explosion  of  knowledf^.  In  science  and  technolot^y,  the 
knowladije  doubles  itsejf   in  7  to   10  years,     ilty"Aj?l»by 


C^Ls^^k^    ^le  .mmben  of  sg^i^tlrts   get  doublecl  every 
ten  ye>?rs.    /MacS^an  half  of  the  totality  of   srl<»ntl^lo 
fiiidins^  v/  s  obt%lner.  du^lag  the  la^t  /5  ye  rs,     TJlnsty 
per  cent  o     all  scientii:tj  la  world's  history  .a  e  living 
today.     If    S«€st  one  f  iscipline  -  P":  yjrlds  -  is  taken, 
It    If    noted   tli-^t  for  ove,    200   ye  vs  Newton's  prloclples 
were  the  basis  ol'  Physic's;    Iwit    la  the  past  60   ye.^rs     ^ 
since  51nstela«s  fc^TUl^tl  n.  Physics  h-^s  changed 
repeatedly  and   is   in    i   st  >t.e   of  permanent  c  /isis. 

The  ever- rising  flow  of  new  knowledge 
brings  In  new  conepts,   so  th^t  whatever  one  h«»s 
learnt  in  school  and  colie 'e  i;  one's  ehlldhood   ^nd 
youth  gels  outdated,    ^nd   needs   to  be     eplealshed, 

( i  11)  advance  in  Tech.nolo:  IctI   and  Special  1  zed 
Skillst     These  have  brou^it  la  rK?w  technl  lues  of  p^oductl  n 
and  BJanage''ient   and  h^ye  created   new  ,1obEj    «ad   whs^t   is 
lao^t   lH5port,^nt  ,    tJiese  h  ve  ciir^nged   the  nture  of  old 
Jobs   nece:  sit  :ting  continuais  need     or  training   =.nd 
re-tralnirjg.     'technological  changes   rr  quire  the   adults 
to  continuously  ^apt  themrelves    to  nr-v  nscMne  ?»nd 
to   new  Biethodij  ol    work,   ,»nd  sometimes,   even  to  n@w 
vocations,     Sven  tY-^  every-day  skills   as  thc^e  involved 
in  child^cire,  cookiig,    travel,    ^nd  he»o.th  rsBlnt^nenr^e 
are  being  modified  constarttly. 

It  is   because  of  these  advnnces   t'  nt  there 
is   now  a  growin;^  rer»li?;;^ti  n  of   the  need  t©  or^^nl^e 
refresher  and  reorientati-n  coirses  in  all  pro  esrl-ns, 
liKJluding  even  adriinistr-^tion. 
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(Iv)    Bpfiflkdown  of  Traditions     aod  Custotasy   The 
old  tradlbfec:.i»s  aiid  cuptoms   are  today  breaklag  so  fast 
that  the  traneitlond  porloc!   in  the  various  countries 
haE  been  extr6Bi«ly  small.      A«  n  consoque.1^3,   the  old 
▼alws   are  dlsgpponring  without   giving  time  for  the 
stalAiratici  of  the  new  ones.     This  has  resulted   In 
a  lack  of   understanding,   and   in  even  «»  clqsh,   between 
the  outlooks  of  the  oln    an<i   the  ycun;:;  generntl  ns. 
This,   soBjetiia  £,    fjiv  s  rise  to  exr^resci   ns  of  dlF?atls- 
f  actio   ,  d  ist7^«so^  aoS   an.^r,    qnd  even  leads   to  strike 
and  dskruc?tion  of  property  by  the  newer  ge  leratlon  -   s» 
phenomenon  obfJcrved   ia  sev-  raycountrles.     One  possible 
solution  to  avoid  this  sitns^tion  i&  for     he  elde  s  to 
nake   iSBcessq   y  ad   'ittmH-nt  in  thei:    traditi:u?il  outlook, 
nnd  for  the  efiuc-jti-ja^l  system  to  provide  the  means 
for  it, 

(v)    .Acceptan^;e  of  Ppjllgnentary  Democracy  nrtj 
Petnocratiy-atioa  of  cultural  ijfet     Tnis  hqs  Involved 
the  COTimon  man  ia  deliberative   and  declsion-mgkiiig 
pro--esses   siB  well  as  in  the  cultural  liJ-e,     Tlis  h;^£ 
loose :^.  the  cohesion  ia  the  coLnpoflclo;*  of  the 
intellli^ent^-^ia;    nnd   this  looi^eaing  has  been  specially 
helghte^d   in  countrie;-   fuch   is  In'tia  by  the  asserti  ,a 
of  persoanl  freedom  and   by  the  conept  of  equal  rl  its 
arid  equal  opportunities.      All  this  ir.   uiidoubtfidl  y 
good    for  our  country,  which  ha<:   beorne   too  traf  Itl-^n^l 
anc   static.     But   the  wlf  er  participation  -joul     beoome 
■ore  friltful   jnd     happier  oiay  if  we  continue  to 
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ediKJate  ou^^s  Ives  on  ,<»  11'  e-long  basis  aofl  nake  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  tradi- nal  type  of  schooling, 
which  Was    leparte'    ro  us  la  our  child 'oo<^   anC    youth. 
These  deveLopmen's   h;ive  also  placed   gre^r  sorsinl 
rtr^  civil    ^erpousiDilities  on  the   acSul"   citizen;    arf 
he  crari  discharge  tV-eso  well  only  t:    ough  a  continuous 
effa  t  for  self-educ  ti-.n   snd   self-discipline. 

(vl)  lavrweut  of  Dopulatj  (It     All  over  the  world, 
tti«re  is   -i  nioveRc>nt  Of  poptU.-^tl   a  f  ron  rural  to  urbsan 
areriS,  fron  regie  f^l  to  regl  a  within  the  s-ise  country, 
^irfld  even  f  i-on  orie  country  to  another.     This  phencw-enon 
call!?  for  considt-rable    '^  justmciit   in  the  sot^i-a,   esioti-nal 
<ina  ecoaoif.l?   li  e  o"  both  -  the  receiving  qn^   the 
received   gr  ups.     This  adj   stnent  will    is  easier   if 
the  newly  mov^sc^  citizens  cona  to  the  new  erwlro'irents 
with   ,-3  strong  inclia-^tlon  'o  le«rn    »w  ways  of  l?v]ng»^ 
to  willlagly  partlcip-^.te  In  the   new  ec  nioiaic   and    soci^ 
life,    •'ind   io  tgke  movant-;;!©  of   the     ;ow  fflclllti.s  for 
tralrii.ig  nnd  edu:^  itlon  wi-JLch  ra:     be  orga  .i20d   for  tl-eo. 
This  hr?s,   for  exacple,  hsppen-cl   la       £:l''nif ic^at  way 
with  respect  to  the  l«Rlgr?5at  popul;.^tlon  In  Australia. 

(vll)   Use  Qt^  Leisu  e>    as    -  result   of  scie  tific 
developnents  la  industry  atid   agriculture,  the   quantum 
of   av.-\ilable  leisure  u   iricre^sii;^     In  th-^^  W*>et,   it 
hrC    a   eady  become  accessible  to  he  masses,   but   it  l'^ 
still   not  so  in  developing  coimtries   such  «s  India, 
In  the  KO  e  a'lluont  societies,   the  cont.ln»jing  frowth 
of   lelsu  e,    though  It  has  not   yet  cade  it;s  full  impact. 
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threatens  to  create  n  vricuum  in  m-ny  people's  lives, 
and  urgently  calls  for  tie  promotion  o'  constructive 
^nd  Gojoynble  leisur-e-tina  activities,      Tven  in  Indln, 
the  expc^ctatloa  of  11^  o  his  already  increased   And   Is 
likely  to  iacreaS'.^  further,   Barly  age  of   retireraent, 
neij-re  opportuaiMes  io "   :  ^eoployment,   incre-ssini?  use 
o:    InboUi'-saviag  gadg.^tc   by  the   hciee-yire,    the  farmer 
and  thedthBr  professl-^uil  workers,  y  restrict  ion  on  the 
nuEbe'    of  children  which  n  faElly  cgn  hnve,  hgve  g 
teisdency  to  locrense  our  leisure  time.     To  utlllFe 
the  leisure  weii,  one  hris  to  interest  oneself  In  hobbies 
or  some  ot.i©r  cremtive   -^nd   satisfying  activities,  For 
all   thjRse,    one  h^e   to  road  the  necessary  literabur  ■    trri 
Bake  U5e  of  other  modes  of   scquiring  relev.iat  ini'oraiatlon 
and   knowledge  on  a  continuous   basis, 

(vlii)    5xp?^nsion  in  edu-j  .^tio:.    ^nd  ewplovraftntg  In 
lo^i?^,  more  peoplf'   h  .ve  now  the  af' vantage  of   school  anfl 
higher  education,     in  n-ihy  fanllies,   f-clilty  of  e<3«c-^ti   n 
has  bflcooe  qv?5il^ble  for  the  first  tiuie.     The  scales 
are  still  weigfited   against    the  child  of  poor  pn  ents, 
but  the  chances  of  higher  educ/^tion  for  the  poor  but 
able  child   h:>ve  Inc  eased  considerably  arir*    are  further 
Increasing,     With  -he  Inpe  endoa^e  ©r  the  country,   nnd 
because  of  the  Stite  entering  various  f  iel'-s  of  development, 
there  hns  been  coasic-    aule  increa  e  in  the  proportion 
of  cloric;^l,   adtalnlstnt  ive,    ta^^hnicjl   rjori   pro^'esslonril 
worte^rs  too,     Bot  .   these  factors  contribute  to  widen  t^e 
are  of  iTflueace,   gro/th  n.ad  chanse. 
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(Ix)  Use  of  Hass  Media*   Tha  us  >  of  aas'^   nedlij,   sjjch 
at  nei<fspfjpers  anc*   o*  her  rorms  of  prlnte<5   word,   radio, 
fllns    and   television  for  thp  d is sesri nation  o*"  itiformqtion 
and  opinion  has  its  own  inpsjct  la  f-cili testing  change, 
'l though  in  stwne  ways  very  valuable  anr   useful,    the  .^ 
different  medi  i  of  raass  ccMamunic  ition  h?jve  dasrgei^s/ which 
Can  b«»  counte  scted  ony  by  the  developwont    sf    -^n  ^le""t, 
critic ql  and  infomed  public  opinion.     This  -vould   ob^'i -^usly 
rerjuire  a  sound   and  healthy  attitule  towards  educntlon, 
and  self- oducnt ion  as   a  life-long  process, 

(x>  i>p«ed  of  cb?^n.,'e»     This  hqs   r>n  impct  of  its  own. 
The  Stone   Age  is  un  e:stoo  .  to  h?ive  lasted   5,00,000  ye.^srs, 
the  Bronze  Age  50,000  ye  rs,  the  Iron   ^^©  5,000  ye-^rs 

and   the  Industrial    ige  50C   ye-rs.     The   Atonic   A.^re  is 

ML 
already  5C,   nncyiipace    Af-e  8  ye^re  old,     Purth-r,   the 

change  in  the  rate  at  which  we  move  froa  idea  to  ?»ppll- 

C'lticn  i^  ;^lmoi.t  insta  ,t adeems,     Photof^r^phy  took  "'■'2 

y«r^rs  from  the  idoa  and  the  first   inventi   li  to  it;s 

?ipplic9tlon.      Trit>  telephone  took  56  ye^^rsj^iad  io  35 

yearat  Rad-r   15,   Televisio  j    ■'2,  Transistor  5i    ',nd 

Laser  rays  only  ''0  months     ream   IsTv^ention  '•o  application. 

1»11«     In  ^1   the  V  rious  forms  ,^oe^   exp^esr^l-ns  of 

change,   it   is  the  unprecUct ability  ^nr*   speed  vith  which 

it  occurs,  which  is  decisive.     Ch  n?e  appe-jrs  to  be  the 

only  permanent  thin?  left  now  In  the  Bateriai  wo  Id, 

It  should    Clot  ;3pp©^r  extrgo  dinqry  to  say  t>ir,t  in  the 

life- time  of  boys    .n  ;  girls  now  -t  school,   the  e  will 

be   at  least  3  or  4  sta  ting  changes   la  the?  v/orld. 
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gyolution  Of  Society 

1.12.  there   are  many  ways  ol    presenting  the 

pv=rspectlve  evolution  oi    cw  society.      Froo  the  point 

of  view  of   economic  growth  and   structure,   It  Is  posrible 

to  distliiguish  three  ty])es   of  socieltess  Pre-ln'^  us  trial » 

ladustrl?^!    and  Post-lrdustrlsl.     In  the  pre- Indus  trial 

society,   80-90  per  cent    of   the  work  force  Is  eag-ged 

lu  primgyy  or   ngrlculturnl  Industry,    105^5  p<=r     ce-";t 

in  »<^cofltfByy  or  n3«nuf  cturiog  inciustry,    -^nd    2-5  per  cent 

In  tertl-ry  or  service  l.icustry,     la  the     liriustrial 

fociety,   there  percentages  Civnge  to  20-30,  ,4(V60  /- 

am?    15-25  respectively;   aod   5—15  perc^.t  Va/ 1  now^ector 

caller   quatornq  y  or  scientific  nuA    tec   onologi'-^l   sectdii*.. 

In  t  e  post- industrial   society,    of  v?  Ich  t  e  prototypes 

tod-sy  a  e   tV;e  U.H.,^,    a-r    the  U.o.t.i;.,    the  correspo .;^ln  g 

percentages  will  rouj^hly  be  5-^0,    SO- 30,  40-6C   and 

20-25,     India  coulc    be  pl-ned   soHiewher'=»  betw.^n  p:e- 

in.  us  trial   nn^   industrinl   stages;      n^    on  the  b^sls  of 

the  present  treiid,    it  i^    expected  to  mo'/e  to  the  ir/'as- 

trifil  st-^ge  aro'Uio    "gOO. 

i«'3«         The?  l5   ao  society  on  the  surf-ce  of  the 

e  rth  which  is  not   goiun  through  a  continuous  process 

of  c.r^nge.     To  nn  occasional  visitor  from  a  city,   the 

li.  e  in  -J  village   ippe  rs  to  be  going  on  in  -5  routine 

manner  without    iny  ch??Q;^,     It  seems   to  be  rooted   in 

GflttTU-^leS; --^ Old  custonfe   m6  trnditioas.     This  lapressl^^v^ 

is  crentec    because  of   -^  gap  in  tv      r^'o  of  ch-nge  In 

the  ;'^ral  nO^SeoJj^s  comj)  rec   to  th-^t  in  the  urban 

»ail:l«c«/.      A  close   st  dy  -.dll,    however,    irirtid  le 
*-  Ca 
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that   tlie  inirai  life  too    l£   changing,    -^..vk'    Its  rate  of 
ch^^n  e   Is    -dco   increasing  v/itli   time,     Ch-^nees  tnr»y  be 
sponta:xou2,   i.e.    on  tlie  initiative  — consoiouf   or 
un^^onsclous -r- of   tl-'    people  theci;plves,     Thei*e  can 
also   bs  irriuced   or  directec?  oi-na-es  i.e.   by  nn  e^cternal 
agency  of  ch-nge  like    aduXt  edupitlon  or    'g^icuitural 
exteiiFion  or  trgrie  iHie^a^cl^MS  or  cooner^^t ive  movement, 

1,^4,  Writing   in  n  recent   iP?:ue-of   the    •'\SPBAB 

J  :ura8l.   S;  ri  M.   He  Clerk  h,^s  expressed   thntt- 


Now,    i^  change  mny  be  considered 


as   a  Way  of  lifts  valid   for    my  socipty  -— 
)9(Svnnced  or  baclcword  —  the  fact^should    be 
stressed  tl:   t  not   -ai   Focietie-   a»e 
registering  changes    y^  the  sane  p-ce, 
Sone  societies  witness  rapid   c>i.nges, 
o 'hers  move  rather  slowly.     Hl^  hly  Indiis- 
trialiaed   societies  ci^a-.T©  more  rapif'ly 
tl  an  societies  still  in  tie  pre-i  idustrial 
st;»f!je  of  eco-iOmic   development,** 

1^ gg  y^qs   jjdded   that  acoo  dln^  to  ecorionists 

the  slow  rate  of   growth  of  the  pre-lnd  ystrir^li^ed  socletl-iS 
as  comparer   to  indastriali  ed   societies   is   because  of  a 
nisnber    of   political   anr    ecoaomic   f^^ctors.      The  letter 
include   inacequate   attentioa   to   qurdity  of   htsian  resources, 
namely  Inadequ^^te   nnd    in-^pprop-l^te   skills   and  low  standard 
of  edur-.tioii,  health     nd   nultrlti  n. 


*'*^"i?   Sduc^tion  for   a  ch.snginjT  world",    by  Shrl  M.  De 
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1,15«       Thus  \#h<^tevp  /tbe  age  or   sti\^^B  of   «*ny  society, 
the  one  o-^^erridia '  fentare  coB5r:oa  to  ;ai  to^gy  is  ch-nse, 
Ancieat  anc  trac'liio  lal   societies  like  India  have  p?ii"tl- 
cularly  to   aot*-  th   t  chnn  i;e  i-    developBent.     DTW8C0»s 
World  Co-ifareiK-e  on    ^dla  t,  ^du*  ition  held   in  Montr-^^al   In 
■'960  stTtHl.tr    t  tii^ra  war*  sevea  cl.^ages  which  tmrked 
the  cur  6nt  decac'e.     Thes?   =>.rs» teohaololesl  dev^^lopreent, 
ficcultl[^r.tl:^r*,    status   oi    ^/Offisa,    n-ttl    ri-Jisn;     ad    !.:p   new 
Elates,  po'.ver   blocs,   urity  r^na  iatercependeace  -nd 
populp.ti  n  eicplQ-ion,      Social  change  ir   ijcc^lerqted    by 
several  f  /^tore    — fil'flucn  •€-,    --"^  ■--    tl    a,    cybernetlr-s, 
urbauiaati  ;n,  comrunl  ^^itlca,    bi-esktrrough  in  biology, 
-^na  ljrs;ikc  Own  In  r<»li!-i  ns.and  In  ethical    snd  mor^l  v  jlues. 

In  terms  oT    '  i-#   i-Ci.  tcual,   chnnge  copibs   sbout  t}-j?o»igh 
the  stt-ug,-l,fc   to  rer'.iin  an  iridivldusl,  war  on  pverty, 
cVianglag  bHlan-e  betv.'ot  u  vork  ;.nG  loltire,    qw^   vj^lous 
forsis   oT  p'-o-Cfi    ,jid   rebellion.    And   in  ttrms  of  univer^ 
coosnuai^y,   the?   iLii'luenc:  li^^  elecuMis  «    y  be  coasicie'^ed 
tc  bet   threat  oi    oucle-r  ifarfr.  c,  ererreri--     QT  osny 
Qtnv  n.-.tioiitf,  cispu'-lt.y  r^twen  h-^  Hi^d  b-\'G-not   actions, 
s  trug.ile  berwr?ea  t,h»'  eociuist    ,rit    o^her  s  cie' Ips,      ;id 
file   aecessity  oi'   intern  -tit- a. J  coopfe--'-  tloc, 
^  Peer   in  tr.e   Futg.  £> 


1«'6.  1,1  th'i   a4A<»il^la/c^.rni;i^^?  world  of   tod?^y 
it  ii»  Borf-    impor*. -:it    to  stres  s   thp  future  than  the 
pnet.      Of  ;.oa  re,   nobody  c-i:i  c-eriy  t'    >    •Yf    present 
ocr-eg:   t^3w;3rdfi    the  iutuv-   *with  tho   welniit   of    the     past 
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on  its  bqck,«     A  child  of  9  -it  present  will  be  40 
yer^ro  old   in  the   ye^r  2000  A.P.  '*^fit  will  be  the 
level  of  knowledge  p.nc   the  pattern  of  life  in  that 
year  is  difficult  to  nntlcij  ^te.     With  the  present 
ra'e  of  development,   i±  is  bos^nc  to  be  very  much 
different  f  oo /thf>t   it  is  tod^y.     ¥.oj  will  then  a 
child   of  9  today  adjust  his  life*  of   30,40  or  50 
ye^re,  which  he  vIjI  still  h=ve  to  live  after  the 
ye^r  2000,  ucaess  he  h?5S,   in  the  tseantipe,   learnt 
to  learn  more  -loc   to  do  so  continuously  every  d^y, 
©very  week  #ad   every  pionth^ 

1«"'7»     AQ  ans' er  to  the  query  raised   above    -egarring 
th«  futuye'of  lif-    in  the  ye^  '^000  h»is  be»xi  attempted 
in  the  Hovenber  ■'968  issue  of   "aOiiJ^  Interna*  lonal'** 
In  the  foilowlnt*  words»- 

"Two-thlrds  of  the   people  alive   t^d^y  will 
live  to  see  la  the  yenr   :3000»     What  is   the 
world   goingto  b«  like  in  the  2^8t  century? 
Can  we  take  a  peep  into  the  future?  Priests 
and   se  rs  h  ve  done   th  jt  in  xtLl  ages  ?^nd 
among  all  peoples,   believins;  in  secret 
powers   arid  eupernatural  port en({s.      All 
these  people  we  e  concerned  ^'ith  divl:iiaf» 
the  future,   thoufjh  the   true  future  declin'Hl 
to  reveal   itself,?'/ 

••Howadays  we   no  longer  have  the  capacity  to 
drmma  nnd   to  believe  in  the  supernatural 


* 


Inter  iatioa^l  SC^La"*  is  published   in  several  l-^i^uages 
by  Prankl'uaTter  iJocietats-Druekerei,   G  r.   h  h,    "^^finkfurt,^.! 
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and  have  become  hard-botled   re/%llsts  In  this 
atonic   am-   Interplanetary  q>:e.     To  ay,   foretelling 
the  future  is  the  burliiess  of   the  exact   scieace?  — - 
a  task   rel^^t'd,    Tba  -    «dl,    to  rnaste-lng  the  urgent 
problens  posed   by  the  popul-^tlon  explosions  and 
other  far; tors. 
•Thee  has  been  treese  idous   rise  in  tha  world's 
popiil'itlori  from  545  Billion  In  1650  to  probably 
■ore  than  6,00C  million  in  2000.     In  '330,   the 
world's  population  h ^d   retiched   a  thoue-jnd  ulllloni 
in  wh^i   this  f Igu'  e  had  doubled;    in   1975,    it 
will  double  again,  l«1icfi4flg  four  thous^id  million, 
,  sc^   in  3D"'2,   yet  again,    bririRlnr  It  up  Id  elj^ht 

thousand  willion.     If  trdt   trend  continxies,  we 
Can  expect  a  world  popul?4tion  of  eohc   17  thous?infl 
Ellllon  in  a05C,     On  the  present  basis?,   it   Is 
estimted   th  t  only  n  porti  ,n  of   this  population 
vill  be  ablf?  to  obtain  enough  foo*'   to  a^y  'jlive 

/^^^^"■'^^^''/^f]^^^^!^  unc.>r   f.be  pr^sont   s  t-up.     Thls/calcul^te   natural 

,  ^^aT  developments  in  advance   and  plan  h<annlt.y»£ 

■^(^yt^^-^^f^  /T^  .    .^  future  in  i  completely  sober  manner, 

"One  of  t!  o  most  InterestfiAg  recont  de-  elopment  in 
thlfe  ffield  wri8  the  work  of  a  group  of  young  scJentlrts, 
who  compiled   a  list  oft  he  most   import  nnt  e  injectable 
develolSKc-^nts,  divided  thew  ut3  according  to  rubje^^t- 
■etter  and   submitted   thorn  to  a  sizeable   grout)  of 
iritermtion-'lly  recognired  experts,      Hach  expert 
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Was  asked  to  sny  wheth«=(r  a  sp^'clflc  developnpnt 
woulf^   oc   ur  In  bis  field   and   when  this  wi^Jr.t 
happen.     The  results  we  e  co«pr,rfd    and  the 
list  put  la  order   is    -^  tire- table  of  futurology. 
We  have  Included  lie  9  45  of  the    704  spectaC'ul^iP 
developmeats  which,   acao  c'l^g  to   thir  lift,    sre 
•3q)ec table  la  the  near  future* 

Ad  vane  OS   ia  itese.Trch 

(1)  Org?in     transpl  nts, 

(2)  Crentloii  of   prinitive   forras  of  Ufa, 
(3>  lesnlin  tion  of   ses-w^ter, 

(4)  £)lcaplii'ied   ccutrnceptlves, 

(^  Synthotic    building  materisiiE, 

(6)  Tr.-^  a  slating  coaput^rs, 

(7)  D^t^.  storing  ceatres, 

(8)  A  new  concept  of   the  physl^-sl  universe, 

(9)  a.ectoaic    artificial  orgnns, 
(^5))   Person. lity  chanias;'  firugs, 
(T")  Controlled   nuclear  fusion, 
(■•ii)    Hin  s   on  >  he  bed   of   the  sea, 
(-3)    Artificia   aibuBien, 

(■'4)  Combiner   seruRS  for  the  moi  t  deadly  diseases, 

("»5)  Chemical  rectification  of  h  redlt<?ry  defects, 

(16)  Karine  culture^, 

(■I?)  Chenlcal  growth  stiisulntlon, 

( 'S)  HaOrfigch  lie  si^ibiosis, 

("9)  Chealoal  regulriti_;a  of   the    «Ring  process, 

(20)   Hes'arch  Into  and   control  over   gravity. 

Automat  ion 

(2'')  Fully  autom  .tic   air  safety  conti^ol, 

(22)  Teaching  Machines, 

(23)  Further  edu-jtloQ  in  leisure   time, 
(  24)  4ut  0B3  nt  io  1 1  br^ aries  , 

(25)  Autorgtic   seir-edltlTig  translation, 

(26)  Ho  .Lehold   roDots, 

(27)  Autcm  ^tic  r.'-»chines  with  meciinlc  ^1  br}:,lns, 

(28)  Computers  for   an  nitlfiri-a   world   Infiu^ge, 

(29)  Automated    roads, 

(30)  CoDputer  regulated   food   pi'oduction^   In  this  way 
the  miniffiurc  re  ^ul  red  for  anch  hunan  being  to 
exist  if    to  be  entu  ed. 

Sx>H''a  Trqvel 

(31)  Space  ctjpsui*^  reodeavous  (already  ac  l^?ved) 
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on  learalng  nnd   ^rowing  according  to  his  personal  or 
proles slor.gl  needs  on  a  life-ion;^;  bisls, 

-'•2^.  V,*hen  we  study  history  we  feel  thit  it  would  h^ve 
be^  better  If  soEe  of  the  kings  had  been  more  educ  ted 
air!   had   greater  enlln^-tenEient,     Simll-Tly,   in  denocr-jcies 
jnnd  other  for!a,s  of   govcrnpient,   further  education  of 
the  pollcy-Bia^,ter,    the  pollticlr^n,   nnd   th^e  top- exec 'it  ive 
would   ippegr  to  be  as  necessary  -is  thit  of  the  ordinary 
workers.     This   c-jn  be  provided  only  thro'igh  the  Icnplemetv 
tfltion  of  a  policy  of  life-long  edtjp-tion.     Prof,  M.W, 
Srinivas  of  Delhi  University,  Pel  hi,    ?lviig  an  itervlew 
on  Indira  Eduction  and    the  prime  need  for  dovelopnent, 
growth  and  chs»nge,   stated   ,   later- nj.l|^  — 

"All  right,     I  Want   a  school  for  l!.Ps.     I  want 
ev^ry  poiiticil  p  rty,   starting  Sax  vlth  the 
Congress,   to  run  i atenslve  ediic  ti•^a^l  progr «««•«• 
1  waflt  n  lot  of  inforcEd  public  disaus<-lon  and 
better  use  of  iaiorij:  ;ti;;n  aedla, ,,,,,.  ,•• 
1,23*  If  eductl-n  has  to  be  life-loaf^,   it  must   be 
lilamed  on  thnt  basis,     one  of   the  itspllc -tions  of  this 
con   ept  is  th'v    edtjP   tion  is  to  become  as  Buch  a  social 
oblig  itlon  ns  work  now  is.    'He  who  works   not   shrill  not 
eat*   would  not  continue  be  tho  only  slog-^n,    •He  who 
shuns  educitloa  sh-^ll   not  eat*  niy  h<ve  to  be  added 
to   it.     The  division  of  work  ?^nd   educ-,tl'5     within 
the  48  hours  (or  shorter  or  longer)   week  will  depend 


•     The  Times  of  India  Kagaziae,    Ifew  Delhi,  Jquusry  t2,   t969. 
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on  how  rouch  ffduc^^tlDn  a  oan's  T<*ork  dengnds  nn0  his 
education  vlll,  ?u-.  such,  be  n  sodnl  obllg-^tion  as 
his  vcpk  is. 

1.«2^  Life-long  ediicr^tltn  will  establish  the  much- 
v-nted  llab  between  Industry  %nc5   eduP-^tlon,     It  will 
be  3  bridge  for  the  growth  of  late  develop«»8t   qnd 
for  those  who  a  e  la  need  of  it.     It  will   be  a  channel 
for  feed-back  from  modern  i  idttstrla\  society  to  eduo-ition. 
In  this  Way,  educ  5ti-;a  will  provide     for  the  development 
of  the   good  traits  of  the  oeiribsrs  of       successful 
Industrial  society,   for  example,    (Dtral-jlng  for  vescoasibilit 
and  leac^.ershlp.   (  ii)   group-f  uactloalng  Inate  d  of 
iidividu-g  funeti-^tiing^  (iii>  development  of  regul^inded.ief  s, 
and  (iv)    development  of  ?.  scientific  attitude   Insteid  of  '^ 
'hunch*. 

■•.23»  Continul  g  educ->tlon  is   speci-^lly  important 
for  n  developing  country,  like  India.     In  the     completing 
world   or    todity,   such   n  country  Is   required  to  put  in 
stre.iuous  efforts  to  do   bettor  and  to  produce  more  werte 
the   Same  mrwhiaery.     Such  3  co'mtry  does  not  have  th» 
resources  to  r^l^oe  old  mnchiaes   by  a  new  ones.     The 
only  thing  it  c«,n  do  is   to  provide  for  better  tr?;ined 
Ban-powipr,      This   is  possible  throiij;h  life-long  education. 

1»ai.  Life-long  educ<9ti  n  will   also  correct  the  time 
dlstortl  .as  of  our  current    herita^.     Theee  c^na-^aew  b«  no 
division  of  life   lato  (1)    youth  gnd   asje  (from  the  point 
of  1©  rnlng),   (11)   educntion,    vork  -lud   retirement,    t^nd 


I 
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(lii>   le  rning,   child -be  wring  ana  -earing^  qnd  wldow^^ood. 
Ifo  learn,   step  by  step,   on  r^  continuous  b^slf?;   ^nn  from 
cradl*»  to  the   gr;WO.     Life-Ion!^  educ  uti  n  reaches  out  to 
rj.1  lii'e,      Tne-e   is   no  aspect  of  lifG— whether   It  be   the 
family,   the  school,  the  college,   the  pl-,cie  of  work,  the 
club,   the  !B«»rket,   the   hosplt^^l,   or  the  cliiema  •^-/wh^th  t 
the  effor'^to  loirn  ^nd  further  develop  lAe  iririividuql 
with  respect  to  one  particular   aspect  of  lUe  is   not 
possible.     Knowledge  is     not  confined  to  books   jjlonet 
ca'^eful  observ -.tions,   thinkinr,  conpany  of   kn-wledfre- 
able  -?nd   good   people,   consult  it  Ion,  discupsioji   -^nd 
delate   are  alro  modes  of  le^rniig   •^ud  sourcee  of   iaformtlon. 
We   are  ente-ing  a  j^orld  whe  e  no  one  knows  wh^t  toKorrow 
will  be  lite  for  hi«.      And  so  we  must  equip  ourselves 
every  day,    in  every  vj^y,    aoci  each  Koneat  of  life  to 
be  the  oaster  of  our  fnte  and  the  uapi^oin  of  oux' 
destiny.     The   ^ter  i  .tlve  is  f-iilure,   frustrntion, 
unhappiaess,   poverty  nmi  >  estructi-,n,   ior   *  only  the 
fittest   aatt-  survive' ♦ 

1,25,     A   three-day  Round   Table  on  %ife-long  lategr.nted 
Bducitin"  wa*  organized  by  ty^e  Indian    v'ult  ^iduc^tion 
Association  on  February  25,26   qnd  27,    ^968.     It  was 
convened  on  h  suggestion  of*  UXBSCO  to  critically  exmlne 
the  concept  of  lifc-ion^  integrated  educ  ition.     Many 
outstnnding  educ  iti)aists  from  all   ov  r  Incia  p-^rtlclp^trd 
in  the  discus <t=^n,  I  had   agreed  to  work  as  its  Director, 
It   se'^Er   relvant  to  quote  };ere  h  portion  of  the   statetnent 
whjch  Was  issued*  by  us  on  behalf  of    the  aound  Table 


*  Statecient  idopted  by  tha  Round  Ta  le  on  Life-Ion?  Inteprsted 
Bduc  ticn,  Indian  Journal  of  ^dult  Edue^^tlori,  Vol.XXIX,  No.( 
1968,   pp  1«3.  *  ,-       • 
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at  the  conclusion  of   the  confer«tret- 

*••••••••  we  have  hptd   the  opportunity  to  discuss 

i^ong  ourselves  the  Irnpllc   tlons  of  the  con'^ept 
of  Llio-loa^  Integrated  Kcuc  tion.     Certain 
Ideas  on  the  -ub'ect  h-^ve  been  fomul  ted  earlier 

In  UiTSSCO  aiid   other  forums   nric    h-^ve  also  ^ec<»lved 
the  at  e:itlon  of  Cover nnent  of  India's  ISduc-^tlon 
Cofflffllsflon,      W-e  f  ol  that   tbr  coa:ropt   Is   of 
spec-ial  significance  to  the     present   situation 
In  India  anc   we,    therefore,  wish  to  suggest  a 
consl(Teritlon  of  this  con-ept   nn-^    Its  lopllc -tlons 
by  eciuc  ;tionists,   pollcy-m-^knTS,    Industrialists, 
politic it.s,    sdmlnistrators,  orer^itors  of  mass 
aedla  and  men  gnd  wccien  concerned  with  the  ure 
of  Imman  taleii^, energy  ^nd   skills  la  productive 
activity  nB  veil  as   those  dedicated  to  the  enrlch- 
aent  of  hUK<aa  111  e, 

•loday  educatio  i  teralnntlag  at   a  particular  ag»  and 
designed  to  be  self-contained  is   a  poor  found^^tian 
for   th;   future   and  do^s   not   give  the  stimulus 

th?>t  Can  last  throughout  one'     llfo , 

I  »  ♦  ♦  *   ♦  •  • 

"•••.•   The  adialt  h'»s  to  pl=iy  many  roles  in  his 
life- time.     He  is   a  wage  earner,  meiaber  of   a 
fanily,    h  citizen,   qr-social    belnc,    and  a  seeker  of 
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inner  and   aesthetic   8!=itlsf -.ctlo:).     In  tho  past, 
socl '1   niv"   cultural  v.alues   regulated  r.en»8  conduct, 
beh'iVlour    >nd   ^^ctivities  through  religion  ^nci 

custons.     Today  that  fraiBework  Is  gone • 

"Integrated  education  Is  thur  a  l^ori  ^ont?^l  rrocesa 
to  cover  tho  vnrlous  facets  of  his  lire  and   the 
spectruB  of  his   inte  ests   just   ns  llfe-lonip  education 
Is       ye   tical  process  comprising  later-related 
jfc^ises  of  pr©-.^du  t  formal  educ  tlon  in  schools 
a«d  colleges,    mc   adiil's  expos  ire  to  v,Trlous 
kinds  of  training  opportunl  tlee    saci  le  irnln? 
environnent.     The  two  are  essentii^^l  compoaents 

of  one  conept  —Lire-long  late  graced  educ  r)t  ion, 
••We  are  convinced  th^t  while  the  orientation  of 
educ->.tion  to  makP   it/  q  life-long  rind   Integrg'red 
process  is   of  impor'tnnce  to  western  80016*^16  3 
with  their  affluence,  their  fast  p.^ce  of  life 
and  their  sen:  e  of  spiritngl  vacuum,   it  is  no  less 
crucinl   to  transitional  societies  like  Inila. 
Vte  Maintain  that  if  ou-    society  remains  Ijidlfferent 
to  the  Call  of  Life-long  Integrated  Education 
(the  y%ame  is   imfrnteriaiy  so  long  as  the  idea  is 
grasped) ,  more  than  one  generation  will  be 
crippled     nd  the  process  of  natl   rvbuilding  will 
receive  a  serious   se  back,      ■'•  are,  for  exiinple, 
convinced  tht  some  of  those  who  hfld   import nnt 
positions  in  eductloi,   politics,   business, 
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Indlustry,   admlnlstratlr  n,  etc.  have  ceased   to 

be  educ   ted  persons,   whether  In  their  und*»rst«nfl!!.ng 

of  problems  or  In  their  attltuo'es  ntic   behaviour. 

Our  attempts  to  Iraprcwe  schools,  colleges,    nnd 

and 
iastltutions/our  exhort  tions   to  youth  ai'e 

pointless  unelss  we  are  ready  to  be  ourselves 
educated, 

•The  tnsks  of  econorai^  r  evelopraent  call  for  a 
coiBbiu'»tion  of  skills   nnd  «?nthuslasm  fo     which 
neither  the  adsalnistratlon,   nor  the  political 
leq  ershlp  can  have  the  requisite  education  under  the 
present  tormlaal  sy£t«n.     We  are  strong  supporters 
of  parllTiaeatary  deiaocracy,   but  where  are  the 
opportiinitles  for  the  tr-slnlng  of  those  who 
a-e  representatives  of  the  people  or  othorwise 
participants  in  this   great  task,      \:'e  our  teachers 
in  a  position  to  equip  themselves  sufficiently 
to  meet   the  challmge  of  the  widening  horizon 
of  information?     4re  tho  pa  ents  among  us  in 
that  posit iru  either?     Men  and     women  in 
technical  prof essl  jns  and   in  Industry  continue 
in  the!     respective  she  11 J  of  speci^illsstion 
u  concerned  la  JblKirX  with  interdependence 
^cipiiae  and  the  interac  tlon  of  behaviour 
problens  on  pe.  f  ormance , 

**  0*  **  ««  4)*  4141 
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••W*  are  unner  no  llluslo  .«/  th-^t  the  sere   acceptance 
of  the  concept  of  Ll:  o-lonc-  Integrated  Edac^tlon 
can  b©  the  »«nedy  for  our  def Icleno j.«g    r>nd    ?illineat.s. 
It  OTnaot.      ait  we   -re  certain  th-t   of   the   several 
lde?xs  for  the  Iraprovpo .?nt   ind   tr^nsf orra^^tlon  of 
aduc^.tlon  thgt  h?^v©  been  before  the  natlou  In 
recent   years,  thir   one  net'df?  to  be  plck<?d   out 
for  speclntl  eephasts   and  urgent  consld«»r!?tion »• 

l*2p»  la  a  rec«>at  study  publlshec;   by  the    iduit  iduoitlon 
Assocl-tion  of   the  0»S,/,   It  hns  been  stat-etl  th^t  — ^ 
•^The  assvBnption  thit  le  raiUf;  If  q  life-long 
process  1»  based  on  n  new  f->ct  of  life*    the 
acceler-itiag  p«ce  oT  spci^  chnn^e.     For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  civlli  z^^tion,  the 
tine  spsin  of  drgatlc  culturql  ch-^n^Sh^s  been 
telescoped  luto  les?  tK^n  the  life- time  of  the 
individual.     The  current   gen^  ratli^n  of  p^nture 
adults  now  rep-es*»nts  tht>  first  genr;  atlon  f->ced 
with  BRanaging  n  culture  dl^'ferent  la  kind  than 
the  one  orlglnilly  tr^nsrltted  to  then.     The 
conseqimnce  of  this    new  f  ict  of  life   i's   s'jch 
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thr-t   the  well-educ  ited    youth  of  todiy  is   -m 

obsale*.e  rmn  of  toratnor- 5W, •• 

All  the  factors   und  consideretime  Ker.tiori'  d 


in  para^,,i,/,,.   i:>dic-Tite  ^ii  iner<Pasi/!9:  n*>c»d  for  w<«ll  - 

•   ".V3ult  Sduc'.tion»  Outll  es  of   'inferaerging  field  of 
university  study,"  <fdited   by  Professor  Gale  Jeniien, 
Profes-or  A,  %  Llveright,    arjd  Professor  Wilbur  H^ll- 
enbeck,   and  published   by   -idult   Tduc  tlon    ^spociition 
of   0.  S,  A,  ,    "'964,    p.    iv. 
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jelved   prograBt/^s  of  continuing  or  life-long  educntlon. 

There   nve  t;  oSf",   who  ai^e  working  ipfr^rms,  worksho  s, 
factories,c<»j!nerclRl  hoiiSes  hb  well  as   those,  who  nre 
self-employed  in  various  ways.      All  of   tnetn  ne«d,   on* 
a  contlnuouB   bp.sl?,   tr^^ilnias  In  order  to  improve  their 
efficiency,     Even  thofe  employed   nt  high  professl-nnl 
levels   need  to  refresh  thel     Unowiedfue  anc;   beeom*-   fj^nillar 
with  the  new  thinking  and   practices  in  their  fields 
of  spec  ir,ll8ation,     Kore  particular}  y,    tenchers   at    all 
stages  of  .'^ucnti   n,   including  tli©  university,  must 
get   opportunitiee  of  keepin-:  themselves  abreast  of 
the  adv  Micing  frontiers   of  knowledge.     This   slso 
applies  to  lawyers,  doctors,   engineers,   business  naniger's, 

liidustrijii  Chiefs,  ^aeral  administrators  P.nd   others 
at   the  top  of  their  professions.     Unless  this  is  done, 
their   technique  of  worVring  will  becone  obsolete, 
out-of-date,   less  effective  ^od  not  conriuotlve  to 
^thr^  best  results.     In  certain  Jobs,    it  nay  create 
problems  of  sun/iv-il  even.     For  the  country  ns  a 
whole,  this   kind   of  situation  m^y  bring  jjbout  general 
obsolescence  nnd    a  retarding  of  the  economic  growth 

and   prosperity. 

J 
l«a^«     Shrl  J.L.J,  Wilson,  Director,  Depnrtnient  of 

Adult   'Wuc-.tion,    Australian  Nation?a  Unive'slty,  Canberra, 

hns  ^iso  expressed  alnll-'^r  IdeB,  He  s.-^ys*  • 

*   "Universities   nnd    idult  3du  -^tion  -  Rncro- chment  of  -^n 
Ide«»'',   Inriin  Journal  of    Idult  Kduc  tion,  Vol. XXIX, 
Ko,"'2,  December    t96S,   pp,3-";i. 
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•The  new  deEsjofls  reflect  the  lmpr»ct  of  techno- 
loJ^lc-31  chnn^^e  on  the  functlotilng  of  m^n  in 
his   society,    .^nd    th--»  diver  slflo 'tl.-,n  cf  his 
eAup  tlonnl  needs  as   nti  adult,    If  he  Is  to 
keep  abreast   of  rapid  c;iins«s  irtknowledgo 
ana   Its   gpplic   tlon;   if  he  is  to  le-Tn  how 
to  tike  better  advantage  of   increased  pros- 
perity !«nd  security  to  t'evelop   a  fuller 
personal   gnd  socinl  lire.     From  the  fidv?5nced 
echelon^  in  the  professions.   In  the   techno- 
logical in  civil  an6   irK^ustrlgl   adrcinlstrgtion 
down  to  their  younger    tnd  less   ndv^nced  levels, 
aembers  of   su.'h  groups   a  e  i.ier«^asl   gly 
recognizing  new  ^nd  urgent  needs  for  'ref -^shsent' 
flO?   adv.-jnceiaeat   of  thei;    knowledge  in  the  areas 
of  th.elr  speci?iiist  fleici'  for   'liberali2^tl-n• 
of   this   kno^I-  d»»e   by  Its  extension  Into  rel   ted 
scientific,   technologicRl   'jnc   socigl  science 
fielrifi}    «nd  for  libera  studies  wliich  will 
help  to  meet  the  new  and  coirplrx  depi-'nds  of 
Bodern  societies  in  the  vocrttxi^l  sphe  e 
and  eifford  the  knowled.-e  necessary  to  utilize 
the  wider  opportunities  such  societies  provide 
for  thA  enric)^eat  of  the  quality  of  life, 
Th«  iBore  complex  tiie   institutions  of  modern 
societies  become  la  their  intra  aw3    inter- 
rei^itionships,   the  cor©  pressing  bocones    the 
neef*  for  men  to  obtain  nn  ndvflnced  libc»ral 
oduc   ti   a  which  will  straddle  the  'two  cultures* 
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and  serve   to  teach  p.eo  how  to  use  kaowlcfige 
effectively  to  a^jUst  to  chinge  in  ways  vrhich 
will  a<Jv-}nce   the  basic  va^es  of  free  societies, 
and  ensure  the  presei'v-^tioa  nrw^   exte-ieion  of 
hum'5n  freedoir..      As  Sir  Eric   Ashby  h^s  polnteoi 
out,    o  degree  obtalae'^    twenty  yeirs   qgo  has  a 
very  liirited  valic'ity  tof'^iy  In  terrrs  of  the 
Tite  of  advance  of  Eodeia  knowlec^e;    And   those 
graouqtlng  today  i<flll  still   l->e  in  et'iploynient 
in  the   yenr  2(>ro,   'Hsut   long  before  then  their 
degrees   r^rid  diplc3Cafi«« •••   will  hsve  become 
obsolete"  unless  there  is   susta'.ied   and 
massive  re-e<iuCation  at  least  in  the  sciences, 
technologies  nnd  6oci,-:jl  sciences^     It  can 
be  argued  no  le  £  forcibly  th-t  while  the 
h»iir?!nitie8  do  not    become  obsolesoeiat  in 
this  fsS};ion,  the  need  for  wen  to  be  ©quipped 
with  3n  und  rstanding  of  their  values    ia3 
their  applic   tion,   in  an  advancing  Techno- 
logical  Age,    Ip  of  equal   nnd    growl  ig  imp  or- 
tan  e,, •» 

l.aft^      Appreci-iting  the  attention  whi-^h  advanced  societies 
are  piyinn:  to  education  as  a  life-long  process,   through 
progra«q(^8  of  ad^iit  educ  tion,   continuing  educritlon  or 
by  whatever  nar:(^   it  ray  be  called,    the  Ini  isn  Educ-tion 
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♦  *- 


CoBElssion*  (popularly  ktwvm    -s  Koth^rl     GoBimisslon) 
of  1066  h^s,    In  its   report,    stated   th-t»- 

•^he  pclnclple  is   uov  vell-r«cof?nlsed  that  a 
modern  system  of  ©duration  noes  not  mer-ely 
provl-i©  wi-e- spread   full-time  educ  tl-in  of 
differfeiit  types   and   ^.t  different  levels* 
it   iuciuciefls  ^  wldQ.rarir;e  of  courses  -^nd   forms 
of  iastruotl  n  which  ^n  adult  outside  the 
full-time  school  systsn  aeeds  for  hi?  personal, 
profesiilaaai,  «oGlaL   and  other  liite^^ests. 
Thus  conceived,  oontlnuing  •du'^^tinn  •becones 
the   grcjwiag   -»iia  har  est   fo?    which  f  orn«?l 
schooling  is^   only  the  pl-^ntlr^g  r^nA  cultivation,* 
It  is   r.o  vondf?r  th  *Jin  adv.^nceo  ^.ocleilis 
adult  ecucntl^n  teiids    lo  becofls©   the  fastest 
growii;g  serimf^nt  of  educ -.t Ion.* 
Retrosnect  / 

1,30»     Th*  uo3or-C6velopt*d   countrior   for  whic+raife- 
long  eduoation  is,    in  ji  *?ay,  rsOie  significant  h-^ve 
scree  practi'.;;^!  dirricu;i  ties   in  cjnvsrti.p'  the  1<  «a 
i.to  pr-^ctioe.     Such  oouatj-iea  tmve  to  work  within 
two  parametorfi,      T.*-;^  comroa  K.-jn  in  such  countries 
hiS    to  JMKii/a  hard  ecoaomlc  life  in  which  he  h«»s  to 
struggle  cxitlauously.     He  has   to  face  unopiployment, 
his   iacotto  is  low,    ind  hit  exp   nditure  Is   incre-^sing 


♦iSduc^tlon  ^m  K-^tioual  Pevelopnentj  Report  of   the   ^lu- 
c   tlon  Comnis-ion  (^964-66^,  !:inistry  of  pJduontlna, 
Governr.ent   of  Izidig,   New  Delhi,    p.  31. 

**     Dr.  ■■  ,3.  Koth^ri,   "halr-i.-jii,    'Jfuversity  Gr^jnt?  Comnlselon 
wa5  the  Chairc=n  of  the  Bduc-itl'-i  CociBis.^1   n. 
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every  d^iy.     ife  &as,    therefore,   n  difficult  choice  to 

aake  even  if  he  wants  to  learn  on  llfe-loag  basis 

axxd  ]tiai^a  happier  life.     It  is,   however,  hoped   that 

the   ecrnoir.ic  condition  of  such  covrntrias  will  iaprovf, 

there  will  be  decrease  in  the  incic;«nce  of   job-lessnestr 

persons  with  more  ealightsiied   oni  superior  outlook 

will  occupy  positions  of  pollcy-r-^kerE  snd  eEployerSf 

and    the  economic  hurdles   in  the  wqy  of  life-long 

GdtKJ-'^tion  will  be  reduced   -^nt'   ultiw'>tely  reproved, 

1.3T«     Vte  talked  of  leisure,     This   shoiAf^   not  be  used 

as   an  escape   frori  harci  work.     Idleness  is  oac    of  the 

factors  lending  to  under-dcalopment  In  some  of 

v- 
the  Voplcgi  nad  o*:her  economicnlly  baJ^ckwar'd  counti^es. 

This    le   the  o'her  nar^metcr  we  rcrerred    to  In  the    nbov© 
para.     Pelaxntion  tVirough  |i«isijire  is  Justified    -^nd   is 
r«0Ft  enjoyable  oiily  if  it  follows  hnvA   gad  continuous 
workl;chi!?a»«  in  work  ;»l.so    -Ives   relaxation.     It  mr>y 
be  hoped   that  with  .^n  iiaprovement  in  nuitritlon,  nodical 
faclli-lGs,   sta'id  ?rd^  of  hygia.wie,    nnd   gen*  r^l  cons- 
ciousness,  th**  attitude  towards  h^rd    -^nd  estential 
work  will  also  Inprove, 

1»3JB«     In  countries  like  Indi.-^  life-loar^  educ  tion 
for  woi^kers  bee  ones  di  riicult   bec^^?e  of  ,-^  general 
lack  ol'   it^s  approe i  tion  Irn/the  part  of  moi't  of  f* 
Industrialists   -ind  othc:'r  employers,     c^ome  exceptions, 
however,    are   already  com  lag   to  noticej    and   once  the 
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philosophy  of  life- long  «ducatlo;i  Is   accepted   ?)nd 
practiced   at   the  national  level,  the  enployers  will 
also  UQC^ergo  courses  of  further  educrtion   nnd   there 
will   t}Ten  be   greater  eacouragement   to  life-long 
•due  at  ion  of  the  work^^rs  too. 

1«J^«     To  dlfch-    ge  their  increased   res   onsiblll tics 
under  life-long  educ  tlon  the  universities*  mr,y  ask  t    r 
more  funds.     They  can  teach  oray  those  who  first  had 
sc'chool  educ  ^tion.     Expenditure  on  school  education 
will  increase  beciuse  of  expression/ i^od    improvement 
in  quality.     la  India,    nearly  3%  of  the  O.FJ.p,    is 
^Irendy  being  spent  on  institutionalized   educ-.tion, 
and  it   Is  difficult  for  theofrate  to  find  no-e  funds 
for  edue^ti   n^  S^g^aj^t,  the  conditio  of  all  utiJer- 
developed  countries.     Then  where  is  more  money  for 
the  universities  to  come  frcia?(lt  shoiad  be  possible 
to  find   a  p«?rt  of  the  additional  funds   by  n  redistri- 
bttion  of  the  existing  expenditure  on  educ r.t ion  as 
indie «» ted   in  chapter  in. 

1«34»     The  concept  of  life-ion?  educfjti  n  nppe  ^rs 
to  be  agairtt  our  grain  in  India**  today,     in  making 
this    statement,  I  h.'^ve  two  particular  considerations 
in  viewi    the  importance  of  a  university  degree,   nnd 
the  struggle  between  th'.    geaeralist   nr^C^  the  specialist. 
Th^posEessl  n  of  a  university  degree  tod^y  is  so 
importqnt  in  India  for  employmeat,   for  raarriai:* 

•     Please  see  Chapter  VI. 

*♦  AS  a  citizen  or  Indi^  I  c^n  clalE  to  know  somethftg 
only  about  this  country  to  exp::'ess  an  opinion. 

/ 


*  ^ 
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(particulnny  of  glrli)    "^rti   f  o:-   socl;a   status  thst 
no'^^t  boys   -w    girls  wish  to  have  It.     Neither  are  ?^11 
of  theo  mentally  equipped  to  take  full   ac^v^jnt^ge 
of  >fe^hlgh€>r  educ-tlon  nor  do  the  unive  sltles   and 
colleges  hnve  enough  seats  for  them.     Otie  feasible 
solution  is  to  tewjw/  --11    lobs  open  to  them   after 
school- leaving  certificate  and  to  build  up  the 
'•-igher  personnel  through  ^  scheme  of  life- long 
educntj-on, 

I.ajji.      AS  regards  tyie  strug-Ue,   the  generglist^ 
(i.e.  the  I.e.  5,   or  his  post-inaopendencQ  successor^; 
the  I.ifiS.)    is   Pi  gifted   person.     lasplte  of  his  talent 
aad  experience,   he   shoulf'    not   be  expected    to  take 
the  Bost   befitting  decisions  In  mnny  technical 
fields  of  development  In  which  the  government  h^s 
to  enter   siod     rhoulder  responsibility  gnd  for  which 
he  Is  not  well-«qulpp«d,   beo«us9  t4iei*«/are  the 
jobs  meant  foi-  spccl ilist^.     However,   In  govRrnrent 
and  elsew'r^re   both/the  generallst  a-id  the  specL-^lst  — 
are  iieeded.     To  my  wind,  the  solution  to  reduce 
the  struggle  lies  in  both  a^-opting  the  polJcy  of 
life-Ion^  education*   the  getieralist   acquiring 
knowled^   sibout  the  particuifir  technic-l  field  he 
is  working  In,    ?fnd  trie  »peci<slist  fjbout  hum^in  beha- 
viour,  principles  of   general  adtnialst ration,   and  the 
technique  of   adopt ii^  a  broad- ba.sed   approaPh. 


.\i. 
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7 
1.3B.     Finally,    a  movement  like  llf  e-lonf-   eduction 

needs,    ^ong  other  things,     sound  political  leadership 

asd   stability  in  the  country.     There   Is  no  doubt 

thiit  the  people   la  Iridla  (sis  also  in  other  countries) 

posses.^,   and  c^n  po.siess,  the  wisdom  necessary  for 

healthier  politics  and   3  hlghsr  level  of  statesr.'>nshlp. 

Wh:?t  has  been  witnessed  during  the  past  four  to  five 

yeirs  In  Indls  through  the   pheaoraeni  of  '  ftya  Rams 

and  Gaya  Raros*   (I.e.  defectl-njfrom  one  politic 'd 

pqrty  to   ?5nother)  »«y  be  ladle  itive  of  the  stage 

t'  rou^  w  ich_j?erhops  the  I  idi an  democracy  h;.;S  to 

pass  before  /acquires  a  aaturer  status  nrjd  provides 

for  a  hfiflier  stj^ndard  of  perform  , nee  ^in  the  part 

of  an  liidlvlduaL  politician  and   greater  stability 

In  adininistrition. 


Mult  s^gfttji.ga^'a  fe^^a 

2.1,  It  has  be«n  believed  In  Ifadia  (and  elsewhere)   that 
the  rsBsoval  of  illiteracy  in  the   shortest  possible  tine 

is  a  'must*    for  the   s^^eial   and  econoBslc  develnnassnt  of 
the  countrj'.     It  is  necessary  »ven   for  the  walntenasace 
of  deccocraey,   which  is   the  mode  of  administration  the 
Indian  peorle  have  voltintarily  decided   for  their  own 
governance,      I  have  be«n   (and  I  arc)  myself  of  the  sawe  view. 

2.2,  Adult  education  started  in  India  first  as  a  patriotic 
endeavour  to  uplift  the  masses  deprived  of  formal  schooling. 
The  work  was   done  through  voltintary  effort.      The  objective 
of  ad^t  edTicatioQ  wai  social  and  political|   and  its 
ftmction  was  remedial.     The  adult  education  centres  were 
generally  in  the   foroi  of  evening  or  night  classes  orpanized  j 
in  an  existing  building,  and  inparting  of  literacy  was 
their  only  concern, 

2.3,  After  Independence,   adult  education  was  given  greatei 
inportance.     It  was  included  as  a  regrilar  feature  of  the 
educational   system  within  the  fraaeworv  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,     Cyadnally,  It  gathered  moajantuB.     It  was 
widely  and  intensively  stressed  that  organization  of 

an  aiDproTsriate  progra«ire  of  adult  education  on  a  massive 
scale  was  an  imperaf^lve, 

2.4,  At  the  14th  and  15th  meetings  of  the  Central 
Advisory  Board  of  Education,    India,  held  in  1948  and  1^^, 
respectively,  the  urgency  of  spreading  adtilt  education  to 
Miable  every   Indian  to  participate  aora  effectively 

In  the  new  social  and  political  or'ler  was  brought  into 
sharp   focus,   sod   the  changed  concept  of  adult  education 
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2.1.  It  has  be«n  believed  In  iidia  (and  elsewhere)   that 
ttie  reffioral  of  illiteracy  in  the   shortest  possible  tine 

Is  a  'must'    for  the   s<^eial   and  economic  develoiimflnt  of 
the  countrj'.     It  is  neces??ary  even  for  the  walntenauce 
of  deaocraey,  which  is  the  tcode  of  adn.inls  tration  the 
Indian  peorle  have  voluntarily  decided   for  their  own 
governance,      I  have  befln   (and  I  am)  myself  of  the  sawe  view. 

2.2,  Adult  education  started  in  India  first  as  a  patriotic 
•ndeavour  to  uplift  the  masses  deprived  of  formal  schooling. 
The  work  was  done  through  voluntary  effort.      The  objective 
of  adi^t  education  was  social  and  political|  and  its 
ftmetion  vbm  remedial.     The  adult  education  centres  were 
generally  in  the   form  of  evening  or  night  classes  orpanized  j 
in  an  existing  building,   and  inparting  of  literacy  was 
their  only  concern. 

2.3,  After  Independence,   adult  education  was  given  greater 
inportance.     It  was  included  as  a  rerilar  feature  of  the 
educational   system  within  the  fsrameworv  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education.     Gradually,  it  gathered  BOBjantam,     It  was 
widely  and  intensively  stressed  that  organization  of 

an  aupropriate  prograrajne  of  adult  education  on  a  massive 
scale  was  an  imperative, 

2.4.  At  the  14th  and  iStto  meetings  of  the  Central 
Advisory  Board  of  Sducation,   India,  held  in  1948  and  I'M?, 
respectively,  the  urgency  of  spreading  a*ilt  education  to 
Miable  every   Indian  to  participate  aore  effectively 

In  the  new  social  and  political  or'ler  was  brought  into 
sharp   focus,   a»d   the  changed  concept  of  adult  education 
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wat   farther  broadened  and  more  clearly  defined  as   'Social 
Education •,      The  new  concept  of  social  education  implied 
a  broad  anr{  general  erhicatlon  of  adults  in  a  developing 
society  to  enable  th«n,   as  merrbers  of  tbeir  communities, 
to  work  for  achieTring  their  own  socio-economic  and 
educational  development.     So,   the  State  Governments  and 
other  agencies  embarked  on  differaat  types  of  programmes  and 
projects   to  p^lve  a  concrete  shape  to  this  concept.     These 
programmes  and  projects  were  amplified  and  impl-smented  on 
more  systematic  lines  during  the  first  three  Five-Year 
Plans  from  1951  to  1966, 

2.5.  The  main  responsibility  for  implem^itinir  the 
progrsunmes  and  projects  in  the  field  of  social  education 
has  developed  on  the  State   frovemments  because  of  the 
constitutional  retirement  that  education  as   a  whole  is 
one  of  the  subjects  under  their  direct  control.     To 
discharge  the  resnonslbility  effectively,   a  Joint  Director 
or  Denuty  Director  of   Jiiucation  was  designated ^to  specially 
attend  to  matters  connected  with  social  education.     In  each 
State,   there  are  voluntary  organizations  interested  in  the 
same  field,     A  few  of  these  organizations  did  excellent 
work  and  gained  all-India  importance,   e,g,,   Indian  Adult 
Education  Association,  State  Adult  JiJducation  Council  of 
Mysore,    City  Social   Education  Committee  of  Bombay,\Literacy 
House,  Lucknow,   Andhra  Mahila  Sabha,    Ifyderabad,   and  Seva 
Mandir,  Udaipur. 

2.6,  At  the  Centre,    the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the 
Government  of  India  provided  funds  for  giving  assistance 
to  selected  voluntary  organizations  dealing  with  social 
education  and  for  implementing,    through  the  State  Govern- 
ments,  selected  pilot  projects  of  an  experimental  nature 
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with  partictilar  emphasis  on  the  spread  of  literacy. 
The  Ministry'-   also  attempted  to  collect  and  disseminate 
information  regarding  various  programmes  and  activities 
in  tho  field  of  social   education  in  different  parts  of  the 
cotintry.     Until  recently,  the  Ministry  of  Coimnunity 
Development  also  Dro'/ided  fimds  for  prorootinF  social 
education,  including  literacy,   in  their    progr amines  of 
community  development.      The  Ministry  of  Defence  in  the 
Central   Government  has  be«i  running  a  large-scale  and 
well -organized  programne  of  adult  edueatioh,   Including 
literacy,    for  the  Indian  Defence  personnel   and  it  has 
commendable  work  to  its  credit  in  this  field.     Similarly, 
the  Central  Social  Welfare  Board  and  the  Coal  Klnes 
Welfare  Organization  of  the   Central  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  Bnployment  have  their  own  prograjrmes  for  a  similar 
purpose, 

2,7,  The  social  education  progranroes  have  included 

literacy  drives,  establishnient  of  libraries  and  Janata 
(People* s)   colleges,  cultural  and  recreational  program^*s 
for  adults,  organization  of  exhibitions,  youth  activities, 
radio  groups,   comarunity  centres,   and  woTcen's  welfare 
activities.     Social  Education  Organisers'    Training  Centres 
were  also  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Schemes  have  been  launched  to  ©icourage  tiie  production  of 
suitable  literature  and  audio-visual  aids  for  neo- 
literates.     Among  the  literacy  drives  organised  by  the 
State  Governments,   the  scheae  of  Gram  Shikshan  Mohim  of 
Maharashtra  and  the  Mobile  Caravan  tfeits  of  Delhi  made 
notable  impact  on  the  problem  of  illiteracy  among  adults 
in  their  respective  areas. 


2. 8.  The  ^ftiloo  Ministry  of  Sducatlon   set  up  ttie 
National   P^mdajeental   Sdiicatlcn  C«itre  to  provide  training 
facilities   to  Vey  personnel  In  the  field  of  social  edueatlcm 
and  to  organise  necessary  research  and  Investigations, 

\  The  Centre  has  now  become  a  constituent  unit  of  ttie 
National  Council  for  Educational  Besearch  &  Tk'alnlng  and 
has  been  r^-najred  as   the  Departjr«nt  of  adult  Education  of 
the  CottRoU.     The  Ministry  of  =aucatloa  also  helped  In  tha 
setting  UT>  of  an  Institute  of  Library  Science  In  the 
Delhi  ^feiverslty  to  weet  the  need  for  saore  trained 
librarians  to  man  the  Increasing  number  of  libraries 
established  a»  an  Integral  part  of  social  education  px 
rrogra'^Tlfis  In  different  Darts  of  tiie  country.     Araong  other 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Central   C3ovemiaent  during  the 
past   three  Plans,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  establlshaent 
of  Wcrirers  Social  Sdueatlon  Institutes     at  Inc^ore  and 
uagpur  and  the  Polyraleot  Centre  In  Bombay* 

2.9,  Since  1934,   the  Ministry  has  been  organising 
National  Trine  eornnetltions  to  encourage  writers  and 

publishers  to  nrodnce  suitable  books  for  the  neo-llterates 
and  the  new  reading  public,  Nearly  5*50  such  books  have  so 
far  been  published  In  dlffer«it  Indian  languages  and  ' 

distributed  all  over  the  eotmtry. 

S.IO*        In  support  of  the  progranB/^,   we  also  used  the 
arginueiit  that  social   education,  with  enphasls  on  literacy, 
should  help  to  draw    ore  children  to  the  school  and  to  make 
their  y<\ieatlon  r^ore  effective.     It  is  known  that  generally 
the  children  of  Illiterate  parents  tend  to  lag  beh^n-l  In 
scholastic  achlweoent,    contribute  nsore  to  wastage  and 
stagnation  In  education,   and  lapse  more  easily  Into 
illiteracy.     The  detri««atal  effects  of  an  illiterate  hojre 
and  unfavourable  envlronnant  -bemg  in  the  pre-schcol  years. 
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These  are  g-necially  formative  years  vhen  the  attitudes  are 
shapec'   In  a   form  vhich  t«ids  to  persist.     Further,  the 
Illiterate  parent*?   are  ysually  less  inclibied  to  enrol  their 
children  in   school   and  to  keep   tbem  there  long  oiough  for 
permanent  literacy, 

2.11,  Keroval   of  the   social,   slur  of  illiteracy  was  consider- 
ed to  be  no  less  i^rgmt  and  important  than   the  provision 

of  universal   and  free  elementaiy  education, although 

the  latter  was  included  among  the  fundamental  rights  given 

to  every  Indian  citizen  in  the    Constitution  of  India,      It 

is  laid  dovn  in  ons  of  the  Articles  that  "The   State   shall 

endeavour  to  provide  within  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 

conmiet  cedent  of  this  Constitution,    for   free  and  comniilsory 

education   for  all   children  until  they  comr^iete  the  age  of 

14  years,  •♦     It  was   felt  that  while   social   education  could 

have  an  inanediate  innsact  on  delrelopment,    an  increase  in  primary 

school   anrolnent  could  only  have  a  delayed  effect,"  Tfee&e-ten- 

y-ear«-^icp4r3e«d-la-4,^0. 

Lev  Literacy 

2.12,  But  what  is  the   result  in  so   far  as  literacy  Is 
concercBd?     Since  Ihderendence,   there  has  heen  unprecedait- 
ed  expansion   In   educational    facilities  at  almost  all  levels 
in  India,  but  the  growth  of  literacy,   during  the  same 
neriod,  has  not  been  so  impressive.      The  target  of 
universal  literacy  in  the  country  has  eluded  all  efforts. 
The  over-all  percentage  of  literacy  has,   during  the  decade 
1951- 1P61,   Increased   from  17  to  24,      H^en  in  1?»6P,   it 

ma^r  not  be  more  than  35  cer  cent.      In  urban  areas,   literacy 
percentage  increased  from  34.6  in  1951  to  47  In  1961,  but 
in  rural    areas,   during   the   same  period,   it  Increased  from 
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12,1  to  19  only.     There  Is  also  consir'erable  imbalance 

from  region  to  region;  literacy  ranged,   in  1961,   from 

52,7  per  cent  in  Delhi  to  1.8  per  cent  in  N.E.F.A.According 

to  census  figures  of  1961,   the  percentage  of  iliiieracy 

in  the  age-troups  10-^4,15-19,   20-S4,    25-44,  45-59^ and  60 

and  above  were  57.7,  61.6,  66,4,  72.8,  78.2  and  83.3 

resTtectively,     The  percaitage  of  literacy  among  wom«i 

increased,  during  the   same  decade,   from  7.9  to  12.8  only; 

in  1961  it  was  34.5  in  urban  areas  and  8.9  only  in  rural 

areas,   thus  reflecting  the  general  imbalance  in  the 

percentage  of  literacy  among  women  as  between  urlgan  and 

rural  areas,     VJhat  is  worse,  because  of  faster  increase  in 

population  than  that  in  literacy,   the  number  of  illiterates 

has  been  increasing;   this  figure  increased  by  3,6  crores 

between  1951  and  1961,   and  by  another  2  crores  between 

1961  and  1969,     Tbday,    there  are  more   than  35  crore 

illiterates  in  the  country,   of  wbam  about  15  crores  belong 

to  the  age-group  15-44'j^which  constitutes  the  effective 

"work  force", 

2.13.       What  is  the  reason  for  this  very  slow  increase  in 

literacy?     Except  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  pest-Independence 

period,   adult  education  has  remained  a  marginal  activity  in  th« 

total  prograrane  of  the  Ministries  of  SBucation  and 

Community  Development.     At  the  outset,   the  adult  educators 

had  been  pre-occupied  with  literacy  to  the  exclusion  of 

other  forms  of  education;    this  was  not  effective.     Later  on, 

in  order  tto  meet  the  just  claim  that  school  education 

should  be  available  to  all  children,  adult  education  gradually 

became  a  remedial  activity  to  the  lack  of  formal   education,  ' 

As  the  Indian  Education  Commission  has   stated: 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  no  direct  attack  on  mass 
*■   Sired. .    Po^«^  tfii-TJjir  '  J 


Illiteracy  has  been  latsnche'    ao   far.      In  fact,   the 
history  of  adult  education   (In   India)   dnrlnjr  the 
past  thirty  yearg   shows  that  reany  literacy  drives 
have  heen  organized  on  a  State  or  local  basis,  which 
vere  latmchsr   vlth  ccnsi-^arable  drive  and  enthnslasa, 
but  which  metered  out  in  apat^xf  a  fev  years  later. 
tliere  are  several  reasons  fbr  this." 
??.14.       The  rain  factors  res-^onalble  for  the  swrious  lag 
in  the  growth^of  literacy  in  India  are:    (1)    treasendo^s 
Bagnitode  and  corplexlty  of  the  nroblea  in   terrcs  of  pupnlation 
involve'-"    and  its  phenoisenel  ex^jwsion  otitstripring  all   efforts 
to  liquidate  illiteracy  <m  a  large  '?eal©,   and  (11)  lack  of 
Biotlvatlon  for  the  adi?lt  to  cake  hioself  literate.     To  irrart 
literacy   to  hanireds  of  milllong  of  aditlt  wosjen   and  ««n  is  a 
hercnleiB}  orgaBlaatioial  tasV  in  itself*     And   then,   the  vast 
Majority  of  peorle  live  in  raral  areas  in  conditions  of  vant 
«ad  rovert!^;    in   such  conditions  literacy  lacks  relevance  and 
Kean'nj:  to  th«K»     "Jhis,   along  with  th8   traditioaal  outloov  ©f 
satisfaction  with  what  onci  has,  rosTjlts  In  lacV  of  Eotivat- 
ion  on  the  part  of  th©  rural   reorle  to   acqitire  the   skill  of 
reading  and  writing.     Many  adnlts,   when  ar»^roached  by 
the  Literacy  Orgffilser  to  Join  literacy  class,  have  been 


Ibid  f>pp»ia3»4fM 

ftin  terms  of  Increase  in  the  WMsber  of  illiterates, 
literacy  has  in   fact  retarted* 
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reported  to   say,   "Kindly  leave  me,  but  look  after  ny 

children  and  provide   them  good  education"       Lack  of  adequate 

financial  resources  only  adds  to  these  formidable  problems. 

In  a  developing  country  like  India,   education  tends  to  be 

neglected  as  compared  to  the  more  urgent  needs  of  economic  ' 

development.      In  the  field  of  education  itself,   adult 

education  has  tended  to  assume  a  low  priority  because  of  the 

competing  claims  of  more  pressing  sectors  of  professional, 

technical  and  general  education  at  school   and  collegiate 

levels, 

Comr^arison  vjith  Other  Coimtries 

2,15,       Shri  M.De  Clerk,  Regional  Adviser  on  Adult  Sducation, 

UN3SC0  Regional  Office  for  Education  in  Asia  at  Bangkok, 

has  recently  analysed     the  progress  of  adult  education  in 

this  part  of  tiie  world.     He  se^ss- 

•♦Fight  against  mass  illiteracy  has  gone  on  in  many 
countries  at  varying  tenpo,  but,  on  the  whole,   it 
has  been  a  losing  battle,     Postive  and  lasting 
results  liave  been  outnumbered  by  partial  or  moH«ntary 
successes,   half -sue cesses  and  failures.     Besides  the 
lack  of  interest  and  motivation  among  the  illi Iterates 
tliem selves,  iiiany  other  reasons  may  substantiate   that 
mass  approaches,   atteciptdng  to   teach  as  many  illite- 
rates as  possible,   have  fallen  short  of  e:q)ectationj 
disproportion  between  ends  and  means,    failure  of 
contjjiuity  in  efforts  made,  abser.ce  of  national 
policies,  lack  of  properly  constituted  organizations 
and  machinery,  the  fringe  position  In  national  planninf 
assigned  to  adult  literacy  programmes,  -  -  -  The  major 
cause  of  failure  may  be  attributed   to   the  fact  that  • 
the  complex  nature  of  illiteracy  was  not  understood 
properly  and  its  cultivation  as  an  erid  in  itself, 
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divorced  from  the  economic,   the   social 

and  the  Dsychological  context  led  to  tmhappy  results," 
2.16,        The  economists  and  social  reformers  have  often  referred 
to  the   M'^torical    exnerl^xce  of  Scdndenavian  coimtriesy 
♦  •♦Mtat  EdncaViou  for  a  Changing  Vforia",   A3PBAE  Journal,     / 


Jlsl,   III,  Nos(2  &  3),,   Ptebruary  19^9,  p.  17, 

: 1 L i 


/ 


Germany,    and  the  United  States  of  America  w^le  urging  the 
removal  of  illiteracy  at  the  earliest  possible.     In  these 
countries,    a  remarkably  high  rate  of  literacy  was  attained 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,   and  this  is  commonly 
believed   to  have  made  possible  their  rapid  industrialization 
and  agricultural  moderaizaticafi, 

2,17,        Comir.«iting  on  these  developments  of  the  past, 
Shri  Guimar  htyrdll,   in  a  recent  study,  has   stated: 

"However,   initial  conditions  are   so  different   in  South 
Asia  that  little  in  the  way  of  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  an  analogy  with  the  Western  countries. 
Still  less  reliable  information  about  the  role  of 
literacy  in  development  can  be  derived   from  studies 
of  present  level  of  literacy  and  development  in 
different  countries.      The  correlation  appears  to 
be  high,  but  that  fact  does  not   tell  us  what 
is  cause  and  what  is  effect.      Obviously,   advanoes  in 
literacy  and  advances  in  economic  develoriment  are 
inter-connected.     In  general  terms,   it  may  be  safe 
to  assume  that  dertain  common  factors  are  at  work 
that  lea'^  to  two  types  of  advancemait   forward  hand 
in  hand;    their  influence  on  each  other  must  be 
mutual  and  cumulative.      International  comparisons 
between  levels  of  literacy  and  economic  development 
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do  not  even  state   the  problem  of  that  causal  relation- 
ships.    In  the   total  absence  of  any  intensive  research 
In  the  value  of  literacy  for  development,  the  argiiment 
imist  be  cast  for  the   time  being  in   general  and  comiEon 
sfflise  terns. " 

2.18,  During  the  current  century,   a  large  nrmber  of 

co-un tries  have  acquired  independence  and  political  power  has  bgan 
passed  on  to  the  coramon  raan.     As  far  as  I  am  aware,   efforts 
have  been  made  in  all  of  than  to  abolish  illiteracy. 
But  it  has  not  resulted  in  any  success  of  the  type  achieved  in 
the  nineteenth  caatury  in  «ome  of  the  countries  in  the  'iest. 

The  USSR  Is  the  only  exceDtion, 

i / 

"Asian   Drara-^   Jhquirjs  into  the  Poverty  of  Nations, 
Vol. Ill,   Allen  Lane  The  Pengulji  Press,   London,  / 

1968,  p.l967,/tt)' /  /  ^ 

y    •  •  - 

Illiteracy  in  this  coimtry  was  abolished  in  a  period  of 
23  years  after  the  Revolution  of  1917,     In  the  year  of 
Revolution,  literacy  percentage  in  Russia  was  2d(for  tiie-whol9 
pQpiaa±ioii) .     In  1339,  this  rose  to  8-Li5,   and  this  was  followed 
by  an  accelerated  development  on  the  economic  front.     A  brief 
accoiuxt  of  how  Russia  wi^ed  out  its  illiteracy  is  contained 
in  a  reosfit  article  by  Prof.     Julias  S,Savellev  of  the 
Institute  of  Russian  Studies,  New  Delhi.     A  co-y  of  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  article  is  given  in  i^pendix  I, 

2.19,  rne  literacy  situation  in  the  USSR  in  1939  was  as 
under  »- 

"In  1939   the  percent ap«  of  literates  in  the  papulation 
from  9  to  49  years  of  age  was  89*1  per  cent.     Among 
the  male  pupulation,   it  reached  95,7  per  cent.      In 
the  cities,   the  literacy  rate  reached  94.2  per  cent 
for  both  men  and  women  and  97.6  per  cent  for  men. 


M 
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Literacy  in  the  rural   areas  showed  an  almost 
fourfold  increase  from  19,6  per   cent  in  1897  to 
76,8  per  cent  in  1939,     Among  women,   the  literacy 
rate  which  was  12.4  per  c«it  in  1897  rose  to  72.8  per 
cent   in  1939,   i.e.,  nearly  six- times  as  high; 
corresponding  fibres  for  rural   area*  showed  an 
eightfold  Incr  ase. " 
2,20,        It  may,   however,   be  mentioned   that   tjie  conditions  in 
Bussia  were  also  Ctolque  and  generally  different  from  those  in 
India  and  other  developing  countries  of  today. 
Importance  of  Literacy  Rediscovered 

Sr^iit fias   the  iffl|>ortan,ee.-oi'~Xii»racy  b««i  redisoovere^^ 

S'*-**       The  concept  of  adnlt  literacy  or  adult  education  was 
broadened  into   social   education  in  India  and  into  •Funda- 
mental  Education'     in  UNESCO;   because   'mechancial  literacy' 
did  not  motivate  the  illiterate  adult.     Literacy  could  not 
be  an  &a.d  itself;   it  is  a  reans  t-o  growth  and  develonment. 
Literacy   should,   therefore,   be  imparted  in  connection  with 
something  of  sufficiently  practical  importance.     Social 
education  looked  more  attractive  and  likely  to   'click' 
because  it  comprised  literacy,   health  education,  recreation, 
training  in  citizenshir   and   guidance  in  Improving  economic 


♦  "Survey  of  the  Literacy  <^amralgn  i.n  TJ.S.S.R. '"byShri   A.M,( 
Ivanova,  (SuEKary  article)  Convergence.     An  International  iStsc^sHf 
.of  Adult    Education,    7ol,I,No. (3) ,l968,pp,2i-22.  ^ 

L .- i,. ^ i. 

efficiency.     But  in  India  social  education  has  generally  been 
absorbed   into  the  comwunity  development;    in  the  latter      , 
the  main  e»np basis  has  been  on  agricultural   extension 
and  on  other  efforts  for  raising  agricioltural  production 
and  sa'"'ing  the  scarce  foreign  exbhange  in  icportirg  food, 

L 
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2,22«       In  spite  of  the   above,   there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  illiteracy  is  a  very  irorortant   factor  in  under- 
development.     There  is   still  a  concensus  of  OT?:'nion  that  literac- 
has  a  vital  bearing  c«i  national  devalonment  in  g«ieral 
and  on  the  progress  of  education  in  particular,  ;^the  importance 
of  literacy  &eei=s-to^  have  been  rediscovered; 

2.23,  On  the  national    front,    the  Indian  Ekiucation 
Commission  emphasized  in  I966j      "In  the  Indian 
context,  70  per  cent  of  the  people  are  unable  to  read 
and  vrritQ  and,  nat'jiral]y,  liquidation  of  illiteracy 
becomes  a  matter  of  immediate  national  coiicem,** 
Similarly,   the  Resolution  on  National    Policy  on  Education, 
issued  in  July,  1^9,  by  the   nov-^mioent  of  India, 
emphasizes  the  need  snd  urgency  for  the  eradication 

of  illiteracyj      "The  liquidation  of  na^s  Illiteracy 

is  necessary  not  only  for  prottoting  particlration  in  the 

working  of  decocratic  institutions  and   for  accelerating 

programmes  of  production,   especially  In  agriculture, 

but  also   for  quickening   the  tanpo  of  national   development 

in  g€ne»al".     There  is,    therefore,   an  Increasing  realization 

that    "  a  prograr'une  of  fiUdult  education  and  aciult 

literacy  should   take  a  front  place  in   any  progratniTie  for 

economic  and   social  develooiDMiit'*. 

2.24,  On  the  international   front,   the  1964   General   Conference 
of  LTl^fg3C0,  where  oiost  governments  of  the  world  are  represoited, 
and  that   too  by  their  ministers  of  Education  or  other  high 
ranking  officials  concerned  with  adult  education,    resolver!   that 
they  were   "convinced  that(i)    the   eradication  of  mass 
Illiteracy  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  the 
world  today,    (ii)   illiteracy  is  a  grave  obstacle  to  social 

and  economic  development;   and  hence  that  the  extension  of  i 
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literacy  if?   a  pre-reqnisite  for  the  successful  implement- 
ation of  natltaial  plans  for   economic  and  social  develor^ment", 
2.36,        vSirailafly,    at  the  World  Conference  of  Education 
Kjlnisters  on   l^aciicaticn  of   Tlliter'acv  organised  by 
UNESCO  at  Tehran  in  Se'^tember  1965,   a  strategy  for  teaching 
adults  to  read  and  write  was  agreed  to.      The  Conference 
stressed  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  ga*«ESixai!cts5P« 
goverriine«its  concerned  to  Eake  a*ilt  education  an  integral  part 
of  their  gen  oral  pleais  for  education;   that  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  raising  the  level  cf  literacy  in  order 
to   gerve  the  developmental   requirements  of  a  country; 
and  that  literacy  cajttinaigns   should  be  giv^fi  much  wider 
scope  than  heretofore, 

?,27,        Against  the  above  may  be  quoted  the  findings  of 
Myrdal.     He  says:- 

*In  the  post-war  era,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  deprecate  the  importance  of 
literacy  as  a  goal  of  educational  reform 
in  South  Asia,      The  argument  is  often  based 
on  romantic  and  traditionalist  ideas  about 

_      vSouth  Asian  Society  and  plays  up  the  wisdom 
of  the  Illiterate  peasant  or  v/orker.      It 

is  inspired  by  the  urgait  need  to  disseminate 

knowiedge  in  many  oractical    fields,    and 

assumes  that  people  oan  acquire  useTol   skills 

without   first  learning   to  read.     IvTille  this 

belief  has  not  substantially  dlmished  the 

interest  in  broadening  eleaientaiy  education 

for  children,   in  most  of  the  South  Asian 

cotuatries  it  Irias  icbnpenea  the  zeal    for 

literacy  catipaigns  as  a  part  of  adult  educations" 


■*     'iylrcdU.    ?o^A,   I4t7. 
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2.28.       To  the  above  aay  ^tml  be  added  the  confession  of 
the  Lidian  ^ncatlon  Co^wisslon  of  1?^6.     It  states: 
"It  j«,   however,  necessary  to  reallzi*  that  an 
feffort  rcnremnrate  vl  th  the  a:agnit>if^e  of  the 
tasli  of  4r£:J?c?.tlor  of  illitdraer  Is  Incaneelvable 
\ialas3   thJ  's  ?r  s  ^J%ae  caavictioa  on  the  part 
ol  a^tloestl  It-ji-^erpblr  that  the  St-hicatlon  of 
_y__^     ^^!        .    ^^  tacp^-s  of  iliitepdtes  h&s  a  direct  bearing 


^^/^     fh  uiM  .  cii  eco'OP'lc  &nd   pociai  rrogi-sss  ^tiu  on  the 

qiiality  of  r-atlrw/il  lif««,     Ls.cl-  of  convictlcm 
is  9Vl  !tr:t  f?^>w  ^h*  ''act  thi»t  so  far  there 
has  b?»?i  rti^  '^rlltioAl  cosmitaBfjnt  to  any 
progidin:!  of  a'^'^J  t  education. " 
S.29.       ?  t  iTnder  the  rrasftftt  cire\ir<s?:iac?s,  ijnless 
the  x>vogTStST:s  of  aiv.it  literacy  is  tsVen  u?  as  a 
national  r:icvt>r-?nt   iiTi   a  oamnaiijB  «iQd  tJl   th© 
peonle  ars  entbn^lastically  behind  it,   as  In  an  crerpfwicy, 
It  arr>ears  now  V(»ry  liffxcult,   at  least  In  India,   to  revive  the 
jceal   for  the  rieoitov-il     f  illitoracy  In   a  short  period;   it  Bijr  v'^*^ 
/rrogrcss  at  the  nor^ral   sr'^ed  only,     "ijsilarly,  I'e'^lval  of  social 
educati'^i  a«  a  priority  activity  organ! /.s'  on  all-Tn'^ia  basis 
seer:8  to  be  rather  e  far  cry.     Farther,    social  education  is 
relatively  a-cre  eTrper.slve,   and  its  r*s'Tlt?  «n "aid /tat  cannot 
be  neasnrof^   in  qnantltative  ternrs. 

2'2,o,        The  Lndlan  'Sdticatlcin  Comrrissloa  ha-^  also  expressed 
itsolf  in  3lr.il ar  t«8rri.3.     ft  9.jy«t- 
"iT  j^    )rjU2_v^  L       '        "Tb  put  »n  9n^   tj?  this  into] 'Jrablo   jitaatlon, 

we  r«co'r!^<»ad  a  uat- 02-^5^0,   cohcro:-t   and 
snstalned  caT^palfrn  for  liq'il^'atlcrt  rf  Illi- 
teracy.     Th3  cesjpaiKn  ^T^rroaoh  l'.'  r  ^oessl- 
tated  by  the  lack  of  resourc  js  ciii      raallsa- 
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c^jpaipi^ approach,  is  necessitated  by  the  lack  ofi 
resoareesr^iffff^restlisation  of -fee  urgency  of  the 
]»3P©M:«B",      The  canroeilgn  shouldoe  inspired  by  a 
faith  in  its  vitai   significance  to  national  life 
and  should  be  orgAnlzed  and  supported  vigorously 
Iqr  the  social  and  political  leadership  in  the 
coimtry.     It  should  involve  the  Central,  State  and 
Local  Governments,   all  governmental  agencies  and 
private  organisations  and  industries,   all 
educational  institutions  ranging  from  the 
universities   to  primary  schools,  and,   above  all, 
all  educated  men  and  women  in  the  country,     A 
lesser  effort  will  fail  to  generate  the  necessary 
motivation  and  build  up  effective  momentum.'* 
The  Commission  further  states:-  ♦* 

•The  task  is  enormously  difficult.     It  requires 
a  spirit  of  dedication,   imaginative  organisation, 
intelligent  cooperation  for  all  agencies  involved 
and  ungrudging  effort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  workers". 
The  Commission  then  gives  the  ejcample  of  the  n,S,S,R, 
and  adds**$» 

"However,  the  task  can  be  achieved^   it  was 
achieved  in  the  U.S.S.R.   immediately  after 
the  Revolution", 
2,30,  Is  there  any  chance  of  the  conditicms  laid  down 
by  the  Commission  for  the  campaign  being  fulfilled   today 
in  ladia  (or  perhaps  any  of  the  other  developing 
countries  with  a  low  literacy  percentage)?    As  for  the 

♦*   Ibid  p,424 
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•zanple  of  the  TT.S.S.R.,  the  Conmlssion^lf  itself  states 
that  "the  sltiaatlon  In  India  Is  somewhat    "Ifferent," 
Ptonfttionfl]    Literacy » 

2,31.    The  idea  of  functional  literacy  raay,  however,  have 
more  chanc<=}s  to  catch  up;   and  It  may  show  better  restilts. 
In  the  BeantlB*)  elementary  education  may  he  expanded  at  a 
fast  rate  so  that  in  about  a  generation's  time  most  of  the 
adults  belonging  to  the  work-force  will  automatically  be 
literate  persons* 

2«32,   Ftmctlonal  literacy  is  literacy  in  the  context  of  the 
specific  function  of  the  lllterate  adult  or  the  group  of 
adults  i.e.   farmers,   industrial  workers,  members  of 
cooperatives,   fishermen,  railway  coolies,  unskilled 
laboiirers,  etc.     I  would  urge  that  a  program  of  fijnctlonal 
literacy  must  include   'arithstatie  literacy*  in  addition  to 
•verbal  literacy?.      From  t^^oint  of  view  of  economic 
development,  imparting  to  the  illiterates  the  knowledge 
of  minerals  and  their  place«value  in  forming  numbers  seems 
to  be  extranely  essential.      Clearly,  the  ability  not  only 
to  read  and  write  figures  with  understanding  but  also  to  do 
simple  aritheiBetieal  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  (and  division,  if  possible)  is  of  importance 
in  modem  agriculture,   all  industrial  woric,  comrrerclal  and 
financial  transactions,   and  in  the  successful  participation 
in  coondratives,   trade  xmion,  and  other  similar  activities. 
And  teaching  of  ten  numerals  from  i  0  to  9  is  n/vixftjfi  simpler 
and  lesser  time-consuming  than  teacMng  the  25,  30  or  40 
fidphabets  of  the  la^g'^ag^   (generally,  the  mother- tongue)   in 
which  the  adult  is  to  be  made  literats.      Prom  this 
consideration  also,   functional  literacy  is  In  advantageous 
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posltioa  and  »op«  useful  than  nep«  literacy.     The 
eoa9Bcai««ise  deflaltloa  of  f^metieaal  literacy  «ay, 
therefore,  be  a>)lllty  to  read  and  write  slaiple  sent«no«t 
with  eoKt>reheatioB  wd  tc  do  slirple  arltheaetlcal 
eaXettlatlone  v^th  traders  tan  ling  vith  reference  to  the 
professloDal  worir  ofthe  individual. 
9.3.%  Mrdral*  l»=M*^R^«lrjr  (referred  te^  l^f^re)  has 
made  oat  a  food  case  for  f-sn^^tlcoial  literacy  and  llteraoy. 
He  niKfntm 

•We  hold  that  tbo-e  ^-o  ^#^*3ld  give  priority  to 
practical  training  orer-oatl«at5e  the  effeetlvaaess 
of  m  ©dweation  th  ;t  is  not  svppcrtad  by  literacy 
and  J  erer  iPor«»  Jwnortarit,  under-estlBate  what 
literacy  eae  kcsg  Ib  South  Asia^  if  written 
ioaterials  are  nscd  tc  irpart  Vaovledge  and  change 
attitudes*   persons  vUe  csR  read  and  tmderstand 
drafts  and  dlr«»ctlve«  ^aVe  better  industrial  worVers 
than  those  vho   carinctj    funrers  who  can  per  form  slitnle 
eoKl>Qt«tloBS  sad  etn  read  newsi^ai^ers  and  pamrhlets 
ere  wore  progressive  eiltlrstors  thaa  those  net  so 
eqtil^-^ed,     Th«  various  efforts  to  organise  local 
pla^nln*?  and  •»e'lf-govem«eat  and  to  iraVe  ttje 
cooperative  wovement  effective  are  det^endent  for 
their  sMCcess  on  a  considerable  diffusion  of 
fanctlonal  Ute^Hcy.     Kodem  technology  in 
govcBmiRWit  ■'m^  administration,  as  well  as  in 
arrle-ilt'^re  «nd  ln*-tstry,  is  eentinually  increasing 
the  need  for  a  Mfh  degree  of  literacy  aron?  the 
neor^ie,      Oen^rally  snea^'lng,   literacy  opens  nr* 
evennos  o**  enr*.iin1catlon   that  etJserwise  r'f^'^aln 
closed}   it  is  a  pre-req^iisite  for  the  acquisition 


^  ^i^cL.    P^jje  {CC8 
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of  other  skills  and  the  development  of  more  rational 
attitudes.     Literacy  cannot  be   the  entire  purpose 
of  education  even  at  the  elementary  level,  hut  all 
the  other  elements  in  the  complex  of  changes  to  be 
accomplished  by  education  are  related  to  literacy, 


♦  Ibid  p,1668 


/ 
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though  not  in  a  stmrlt  ap(^  el«aP-cut  way". 
2«34e    The  program  of  functional  literacy  gives  great«p 
promise,  befause  here  literacy  is  linked  with  practical 
work  of  the  individual.   As  such,   it  provides  an  approp- 
riate motivation  to  the  adult:  he  can  himself  see  the 
good  results  of  literacy  either  by  an  increase  in  his 
produce  or  income,   or  by  his  protection  against  cheating 
through  his  ability  to  keep  account  of  his  income, 
savings,  loan,  repayment,   etc.    The  organisation  of 
functional  tJbErliteracy  may  prove  to  be  relatively  more 
difficult,  because  here  the  educational  worker  and  the 
other  worker(s)  looking   after  the   specific   function (s) 
of  the  illiterate  adult  must  collaborate  before  a 
successful  program  for   functional  literacy  can  be 
organised, 

S.35  Such  a  program  called   'Kisan   Saksharata  Yojna'  was 
launched   in  India  in  1968  for  the   farmers.    The  Union 
Ministry  of  BJucation  &  Youth  Services   started  this 
project  as  a  part  of  the   farmer's  training   and  Education 
in  connection  with  the  increasing  use  of  the  high-yielding 
rarities  of  seeds  and  the  use  of  better  and  increased 
manure  and  sophisticated  implements  for  promotion  of 
food  production  in  the  country.    Bie  project  has  several 
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imique   features:    It  is  an  integral  p  ^rt  of  a  Joint; 
programme  sponsored  by  three  agaicie*?   at  International 
level-  IMite*^  Nations  Devej orEient   Ku'i,   !^ood  and  .\gricultural 
Organisation,   and  UNSfiCO,   and  i:hrad  Ilinistriea  of  the 
GovemiiiJ«it  of  India;    Education  &  Yo'ith  Services,  Food  *■ 
Agriculture,   and  Information  &  Broadcasting.   In  this  way, 
it  is   for  the  first  time  that  x  a  drive  for  literacy  has 
been  linked  directly  with  a  proltictlon  program  of  the 
highest  priority  in  the  comitry.   The  Ircportance  of  literacy 
has  thus  been  xpika     eicphasisei  as  an  essential  input  in 
economic  dev-lopwent.   The  program^^  p-^vldes  for  a 
preliKinary  literacy  course  of  six  months  to  be   followed 
^07  another  of  the  same  period.   Functional  literacy  is, 
thus,   a  new  dimension  addec?   to   adiilt  ediJcet5on, 

2,3^     Rmctional  literacy,  like  adult  education,   still 
covers  only  the  illiterate  population.   What  aboTit  the 
growing  population  of  neo-literate,    semi-literate, literate, 
and  educated   adults?  For  the   first  two  categories,  we 
experimented  in  India  with  adult   schools  and  Janata  colleges; 
but   these  did  not  s^icced.  "^iThatever  be  the  technique  adopted, 
it  aDpears  to  me  that   In  future  it  will  be  no  less 
important  to  save  person??  from  relapsing  into  illiteracy 
than  making  them  literat»>.   In  the  fast  changing  world 
of  today,   it  is  equally  important  to  provide   facilities 
for  further  education  of  the  other   two  categories  asicll. 

2,3^.   One  of   the  most  powerful   agenc?3S   for  educating 
the  youth  and  the   adults  alike  is  the  ooirpler  of  informal 
agencies  such  as  the  posters,  wall-charts,    films,   radio, 
newspapers,  low-cost  publications,   television  and  satellite 
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coronrunicationi    Some  of  these  media  of  nass  comtmanication 
can  be  effectively  used  for  giving  information,  knoviler'ge        t, 
and  enlightenment  to  the  illiterate  and  semi-literate 
as  well   as  the  educated  population  of  adults.    Some  others 
are  potential  means  for  savjng  the  literate  population 
from  relapse  into  i±  illiteracy.   I  think  that  in  the 
context  of  the  difficulties  faced  at  present  by  the 
traditional  program  of  literacy,   the  various  mass  media 
need  to  be  given  the   same  importance  and  priority  in 
education  as  ^e  regular  schools  and  colleges.  Use  of  mass 
media  can  thus  be  given  specific  recognition  as  another 
dimension  of  adult   education. 

2.38     It  must  be  said  that  proper  use  of  mass  media  for 
purposes  of  ndult   education  is  not  easy.   For  obtaining  the 
best  result  a  conscious,   deliberate  and  psychologic  ally  well 
planned  use  of  these  iriedia  v/ill  have  to  be  organised. 
While   the  mass  sas.  eclucati^Q  €ind  infoKt;a4cn  throigh  radio, 
documiQitary  film  and  television  in  many  countries  are 
staggering,   adult   education  through  t  ese  media  is  still 
finding  its  way  and  has  so  far  not  succeeded  because  of 
its  inferior  quality.   It  success  has  been  greater  in  schools 
and  collegss  because  there  it  has  a  captive  audience.    In 
adult  education,    the  audience  is  volant aiy;   it  will  not 
assemble  and  remain  there  unless  the  quality  of  learning 
is  high, 

2,2i9     Take  another  medium  like  the  feature  film, 
Bcitertainment  is  undoubtedly  its  important   function;    and 
It  is  conceded  that  healthy  entertainment  is  itself  a  part 
of  education.   But   the  feature  film  has  several  other 
potentials,   Its  influence   as  a  mass  meoium  is  pervasive,   for 
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it  is  all  the  time  communicating  attitudes,   fashions,  values 
and  bits  of  information.     The  statement  issued  a  fter  the  Round  Tj 
Table  on  Life-Long  Integrated   Education  Organized  by  the 
Indian  Adult   Education  Association   (referred  to   above)   has 
the  following  to  remarks   ^=**  on  the  feature- films  of  tod  ay: - 
"It  is  not  always  a  wholesome  environiii«it. 
It  often  leads  to  a  distortion  of  values 
both     esthetic  and  behavioural.     Those 
who  determine   the  programme,   content  and 
ar^proach  of  these  media  are,  we  are  con- 
strained to  observe,   often  without  the 
leisure  or  opportunity  to  be  themselves 
educated.     This  has  led  some  of  them  to 
hold  the  extreme  position  that  they  have 
no  responsibility  towards  the  education 
of  people.     This  is  equally  tmie,  in  a 
smaller  or  lesser  degree,   of  commercially 
organised  media  like  the  film,   and  government 
controlled  media  like  the  radio.     Moreover, 
even  though  there  have  been  discussions, 
and  Isolated  attemps  to  impfe^e  the  contents  « 

of  the  m.edia  and  to  refine  the  presentation 
of  the  programme  with  a  broader  educational 
objective,   little  attention  has   (until  recently) 
been  given  to  the  organisation  of  the  end-use 
of  these  programmes.      Without  such  end-use,  . 

the  m»re  dissemination  of  the  programme  has  » 

limited  value.     It  is  true  that  the   tools  of 
self-education,   if  s  acquired  in  the  earlier  nhase 
of  education,  would  come  handy  for  netting  the 
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best  use  of  the  media  as  an  eBvironroent.'* 

2.4Cii.«  \fter  eamhaslzlnf  the  potential  and  significance 

which  the  Fodera  medi.T  of  mass   coTTnmmlc ation  have  for  adnlt 
education,   Dr.  L.^.^dnghvl,   in  his  paper  v  on  "Adult 
Education   for  Parllam'antarjr  Democracy"  <?tated  that:- 

"The  ■itillzation  of  the  media  of  mass 
cormmmi cation  In  India  for  adult  edu- 
cation has  b«en  of  limited  ij-ipact.     This 
is  benause  the  pro.ecamiTies  have  not  been 
accorded  the  priority  that  they  Reserve 
and  because  these  prograirmes  are  not 
pixjjected  in  a  sufficinetly  interesting 
and  imaginative  way". 


'W*^^l34#^^Si3. 
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@     Adult  Education  for  Parli anient ary  Democracy",   Indian 

Journal  of  Adult   Sducation,   ''"oLXXS,  No.l,  January, 
-        1969.    nn.9-15. ^ 


2«41,  On  tho  quantitati^'-e  side,     TMEH'T)  has  reco'TTcen- 

ded  that  for  svgtv  100    'Orsons   th^re?  phould  ^e   at  least 
10   copies  of  daily  noTv'spapers,    5  radio   sets,   2  ciper"a- 
seats  and  "^  television  rocei.vsrs.     A*ga1nst  thl*?,   the 
position  in  India  is  arcmder     (with  respect  to  the  latest 
data  avaiiaiJlay  :- 


Cireolation  of  daily  newspapers*! 
izoT'ley.  per  100  inhaMtan'.s;  T 

i 


Circulation  of  periodicaJ.s£ 
(co-nleg  per   ICO  Inhabitants) 

^adlo  Pec pi vers  per  iro 
inhabitants 
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I 
I 
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0.7    (1953) 
1,1    (I'^O 


0.1    (1959) 

0.1    (19-50) 
0.5    (1960) 
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Cinema  Attendance  per  r)erson  9    3,5  (1958-59) 

per  year         '  I 

Television  Receiver  per  ICO  I    0,0  (1969) 

inhabitants  I 


Public  Libraries 

2. 4^,  A  national   system  of  public  libraries,  with 

a  wide  base  of  rural  libraries,   is  another  essential 
agency  in  the  field  of  adult  education,     A  well- 
organised  and  effectively  functioning  network  of 
public  libraries  will  go  a  long  way  to  KxatxAaal 
provide  educative  and  entertaining  literature  to  the 
growing  number  of  the  neo-reading  public  and  to 
protect  the  neo-llterates  from  relapse  into  illiteracy. 
The  crores  of  boys  and  girls  who  stop  further  education 
and  enter  the  world  of  work  must  have,   at  easy  access, 
a  stock  of  relevant  and  interesting  reading  material 
80  that  they  can  refresh  their  knowledge  and  obtain 
more  according  to  their  need  and  taste. 


&  Source: United  Nations   "Comrendium  of  !^ocial   statis- 
tics,  1963.  New  York"  and  fNSSCO"  Basic  Facts  and 
Figures,    1961,   Paris,    1962", 

*  General   interest  newspatjers  issued  at  least  four 

times  a  week;   estimated  average  circulation  ^er  issue. 

£  Other  regularly  but  less  freqquently  published  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  general  interest;   estimated 
average  circulation  per  issue. 


2»4iii'         In  India,   the  program  of  such  a  national 
system  of  public  libraries  was  taken  up  during  the 
second  Five-Year  Plan,      It  visualised  the  establishment, 
in  every  State,  of  a  State  Public  Library  at  the  apex 
located  generally  in  the  State  capital  with  District  and 
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Branch  Libraries  In  other  towns  lin'-ed  to  a  network 
of  rural  libraries  in  the  district  or  tahsll  or  talyqa, 
as  the  case  may  be.     The  rural  library  was  located  in  the  « 
Oomnrunlty   Centre,    the  Panchayat  Ghar,  or  the  village 
school.      In  some  areas,  mobile  libraries   (through  library 
vans)    and  cirrulatlng  libraries   (in  boxes)   were  also 
developed.     In  the  latter  case,   cycle,   horse,  boat, 
or  man  was  the  carrier  most  frequently  used,* 

2.4^^ •         To  equity  the  public  libraries  with  aT)r>ro- 
prlate  literature  and   supr^liment  and  replenish  them 
on  a  continuous  basis,   there  should  be  a  big  program 
to  produce  books,  pamphlets,  bulletins,   encyclopaedias, 
iJCKk  dictionaries  and  other  literature  in  the  cotmtry's 
"flanguage^Sji     In  order  to  make  them  low-priced,  they  may 
haT«  to  be  subsidized,   at  least  in  the  beginning,  when 
the  nrices  may  be  high  because  of  small  print  orders. 
It  is   the  duty  of  the  authorities  of  the  public 
libraries  to  study  the  tastes  and  needs  of  their  readers 
and  thus  suggest  the  kind  of  topics  on  which  itew  and 
■ore  literature  should  be  brought  out.     One  method  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  this  literature  could  be  to 


♦     Some  remarks  on  how  a  Public  Library  should  function 
may  be  seen  in  the  relevant   section  of  Chapter  III. 
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award  prizes  on  the  basis  of  a  competition  to  which 
manuscripts  and  books  might  be  invited.     The  value  of 
such  prizes  should  be   sufficiait  to  attract  the  best 
authors  in  the  country  to  participate  in  the  competition. 

2, 45,  Org ani zat ion^f^  national   systeni_of  publie____ 


Uteraeles  should  be  treated,   In  future,   to  be  an 
Integral  and  essential  part  of  any  program  of  adult 
education.      It   should  also  be  accepted  to  be  another 
dlirension  in  which  adiat  x     education  has  to  be  developed 
today. 

OorresTiondence   Courses 

2.49i .     Yet  another  medium  to  provide  continuing 
and  adult  education  is  correspondence  or  postal   services. 
The   Indian   Education  Commission  called  it   "Own-time" 
system.  .  It  is  also  esilled^as  education  from  a  'distant 
control'.     The  adult  population  scattered  all  over  the 
country,    including  places  far  away  from  the  towns  and 
cities,    as  well   as  those  located  in  Mlly  and  isolated 
areas  can  all  be  reached  by  corresTondenee,  provided 
there  is  a  good  network  of  mail   service.      The  latter 
service  is    available  today  in  most  parts  of  the  worls, 
and  should  soon  become  available  ever?'"where.     Such 
courses  have  been  tried  for  long   and  \d.th  success  in 
many  countries  of  the  world,   such  as  Australia,  Japan, 
Sweden,  the  U.3.3.R.   and  the  U.S.A. 

2.47.        In   iidia,   the  system  of  corresT)ondence  Courses 
was  introduced   for  the  first  time  in  Delhi  T^iiversity 
for  studies  leading  to  the  first  imiversity   for  studies 
leading  to  the   first  imiversi-ty  degree  in   Haumanities 
and  Commerce.      For  this  purpose,   the  jurisf^iction  of 
the  University  was  expanded  to  cover  the  whole  country. 
The     system  proved  successful.      As  a  consequence,   the 
diversity  has  now  decided  to  introduce  the  same  system 
for   the  B.Sc.    degree  as  well.      It  has  also  prot^osed  to 
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nake  the  facility  of  correspondence  courses  available 
for  post-graduate  degrees  in  certain  subjects.      Following 
the  experience  of  Delhi  Iftiiversity,    the  Rajasthan  TJnlversity 
and  the  Pub.jabi  University  have  introduced  ffccfc  first 
degree  courses  through  the  medium  of  Hindi  and  Pubjabi 
respectively.     The  Mysore  TJhlwerslty  has  proposed  to 
Introduce  similar  courses  through  Kannada  language.     In 
addition  to  these,   an  experiment  of  establishing  a 
Higher  Secondary  school  through  correspondence   (called 
Pattrachar  vidyalaj'"a) ,  open  to  the  whole  country,  has 
also  been  recently  ttied  through  the  Directorate  of 
Education,  Delhi.     The  Kendriya  Hindi  Nideshalaya  (Central 
Hindi   Directorate  of  the  T3hion  Ministry  of  Sducation  & 
Youth  Services)   has  launched  a  scheme  of  teaching  Hindi 
as  a  second  language  through  correspondence.     Many 
persons  in  India  and  abroad  have  .joined  the  course.     The 
Central   Institute  of  Qiglish  at  Delhi  and  the  four  Regional 
Colleges  of  Education  at  Ajmer,   Bhopal,  Bhuhneshwar  and  Mysore 
have  introduced  a  degree  course  in  teacher-education 
through  correspondence.     All  these  have  also  commaiced 
veil. 

2.4^'J«      I  hope  that  In  India  the  technique  of  correspondence 
courses  will  gradually  be  used  for  a  larger  variety  of 
courses, iiri±i:  |put!tBta3dcjc  kK  xozni  fax  a  ixxjmx    not 

necessarily  leading  to  a  university  degree.     These  may,  f- '***--j.'^; 
be  in  gardening,    fans-practices,    soil  management, use  of 
fertiliser,   horticulture,  piggery,  poultry- farming,  house- 
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cons". ruction,   care  of  children,  nutrition,  hursing, 
painting,  music,  languages,   history  and  culture  so 
that  a  more  heterogCTious  population  of  adult  men  and 
women  can  be  benefite'^, 

2,49-  There   are  several   factors  which  lead  to  the  success 
of  correspondence  courses.   Firstly,    the  lessors  are 
written  by  the  best  teachers  or  anthorities  on  the 
subject;    thus  the  correspondence  s'tudents  are  in   effect 
taught  not  by  mediocre  but  bj'  firr^t  class   teachers.    Secondly^ 
those  who  join  a  correspondence  system  have  already   felt 
the  need   *'or  such  a  course;   they  are,    therefore,   intensly 
motivated  to  recel"e     the  lessons  and  put  in   their 
maximum  to   stijdy  them.    Thirdly,    the  system  provides   for 
return,  by  the  pupil,   of  the  assignirents  or  the  exercises 
and  these  are  corrected  in  detail   for  his  benefit.   He  has  Jdc 
thus  good  practice  in  writing  out  the  replies  to  questions; 
and  this  practice  helps  him  in  the  pr  sent  form  of 
examination  or  evaluition.    It  is  partly  because  of 
these  considerations  that  in  the  first  batch  of  ezzDdazatasts 

exajtlnees  In  Delhi  nh.iverslty,the  topt)er  w  af  from 
among  the  correspondence  students. 

Part-time   Oour^es. 

2.501.  Because  of  the  etfLrglng  neels,  yet  another  direction 

In  which  adult   education  has  to  be  develor»ed  Is  the 

provision  of  part-time  or  condensed  courses.   There  are 

perhaps   two  categories  of  per  son  o  who  can  benefit  most 

from  such  courses.    The  aiolescent  boys  and   girls 

(and  men  and  women)   who  left  their  schools  at  an  early 

age  can  be  given  such  courses  and  prepared   for  an  ajrarospl 
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appropriate  public  examination,    They/can  be  tra^ 
further   to  become  qualified  teachers,  nurses,  ?rlcl-wives, 
craftmen,   laboratoiy  assistants,    soc  al  worker«5,    etc. 
In  the  Case  of  partially  educated  and  immarried  or 
neglecter"  women,  or  vldo^tisj^conTres  can  be  a  boon, 
a  part  from   solving  an  Important   soo'al  problem.    In 
India,    such  a  scheme  has  been  triec   with  success  at 
several  places,  mainly  through  the  pood  offices  of  the 
Central   Social  'welfare  Board. 

2«5X<  v?lmllar  part-time  cov.rse?  can  be  organised  for 
another  class  of  andolescert  oj:*  a'iult  population  as 
well.    In  India(as  inother  (?ev-3loping  countries)  many 
students,    specially  in  rural  ,treas,   discontinue  schooling 
after  one  or  two  or  three  years  of  study.    Such  boys 
and  girls  have  Ksither  rece5ve'    education  Ion?  enough 
for  permanent  literacy,  nor  have  they  completed   the 
stage  '■f  compulsory  education,  vhlch  is  considered  to 
be  minimum  essaitial   for  every  citizen  of  the  cotmtry. 
Some  of  them  are,  by  nature,  late  developers,   an'  In 
some  others  a  desire   for   further  education  may  grow 
later  in  life.    For  all  such  adults,    suitable     part-time 
courses  can  be  organised  to  liable  them  to  reach 
the  Primary,   Middle,   Hleh  or  Hi.^her  Secondary  stage, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Once  they  puss  any  recognised 
P'.bllc   examination,  more  opportunities  for 
further   education  are  orftstsr  open   to  t'em.    I?uch 
persons, if  they  go  desire,   can  ro  ur   the  lad-ler  of  form.al 
educaiJon  leading   to  university  -degrees  in  various 
faculties,   Including  taywit'xxfQfi'it^yai ^ jf AflULxlajor ajciuus 
that  of  Science,    Technology  ani   Acricultiire.    Siirilar 


part-tlme  courses  can  be  or~  nised  In  other  subjects, 
and  branches  o^  kncrle'^pQ,    This  can  be  clone  by  various 
agencies,    such  as  the  departrc^its  concerned   with 
developicent,  ^iniversittes,   boards  oy   secondary  education, 
or  institutions   for  technical,   vocational   and  agrlci'dtural 
education, or  training   so^oletlos  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  ccffin!unit7  or  the  group, 

2,5§.  Cue   special  advantage  of  part-time  educaltn  is 
that  it   can  be  organised  in  accor'^lance  with  the 
convtaieince  of  the  tupils,    e«g.    afternoon  for  ladles, 
uxio  the     vening  or  r.lgbt  for  men.  The   frequency  of  such 
classes  can   also  be  ad.lnsted  to  the  pressure  of  agricul- 
tural and  o^her  engagssr.esits  of  the  stu'^ents.   It  is  ^Hso^ 
an  advantage   that  the  pupils,  because  of  their  maturer 
life,   can  cover  the  coitrses  in  shorter  neilods.    These 
courses   also  do  not  require  exnen-'iture  on  buildings 
and   furniture,  Jor  the  physical   facilities  of  an  existing 
institp.tion^  can  be  used.    Thus,  t? art-time  courses  also 
constitute  a  usefwl  program  to  arrest  the  growth  of 
illiteracy  and  to  provide  furtner  educaSon  to  the 
interested  adults, 
T^/^r.ir»g  ar  FoT^.inE    In stl tutlon?,  , 

2.51?  Similarly,   '^verting  and  rr.oining  instltutlrns  or 
classes  oj*  an  existln,?  Ins^ituton  can  be  organised. 
These  will   specially  benefit   the  employed  persons. 
Such  instlbitl.ons  and  classes   are,  therefore,  rrore 
relevant   to   tOTins  and    cities  or  other  centres  of 
large  employirent.    '^aie  cctrses  also  do  not  need 
f\ands  to  put  up  the  buildings  and  rrovide  furniture 
and  similar  other  physical    facilities.    The  premises 
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of  an  existing  institution  can  well  be  utilised  in 
this  case  too. 

Parallel   system  of   M-;ducatlon 

2,5^^y       f!orr3spon''er.ee  oovrses,  Dart-time  or  *  Ay-o^h  tr^M^ly, 
Gla9«'^«-*»onld  thtts   establish  a  rarallal   ayotern 
of  ediTcatloR   for  tho^e  aftiii;-,?  who  can  attend  to 

j  efiucatlcnal'ork  only  durlnf  spare  time   for  a 

few  hoT»rs  in  the  dgy  ar.f^  v>io   rtaan  ^    thronp;h  the 
systf^     j^et  an  orT>ortiJir?-1ty   tjo  qualif7  themselves 

T  for  the  same  oertifieates,  'ilr>lomas  or  'I'.egrees  as 

those   -^or  vhich  regi\liir  qtiident^  in  the  odncatlonal  iscztifci 
Institutions  '7o-^k,     TTiey  also  nrovlde  mit  iir.portant 
means  to  man^'  other  tyr^e««  of  adiilt  men  an^  wonen 
to   sonire   Information  and  Vnowledfre  ani  to  learn 
skills   and  teahniqi^es  In  ordl?T  to   spend  their 
leisiire  in  a  mors   inter<-'stinf  or-  consttnctlwe 
OTnn!W»n«r  or  to  enjoy  their  lives  rrore  Ai'ly  and 
>rith  greater  satl  pfactJon, 

Other  Agencies. 

2,56.         There  are  other  institutions  and  organisa- 
tions like  museums,    art  gallaries,    exhibitions, 
zoos,    aquariums,    study  circles,   extension  lecbires, 
seminars,   discussion  clnbs,   readers,^  alvlsory 
services,   and  reference  centres,   which  can  veil 
ki^  vsi     "^ba  developed  and  used  as  ImTJortant  and  ootential  L 

■^•^•^*'*^Jag€aicies)have  their  own  valne  and  they  are 

specially   suitable   to   soite  j>er3ons  h^cHUse  of 
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their  informa^i«R  character. 
Organization   and  Parti crlnatlont 

S.S^y.    The  responsibility  for  creating   tha  abc'ue 
environments  of  education  rests  upon  a  large  number 
of  bodies.     These  Include  professional   as«?ocia-tions, 
Cwiiers  of  coTnerical  and  Industrial  hov^ses,   banks, 
insurance  coTr-panlep,  r.unicipa]  Itles  and  other  local 
bodicsj    cooperatives,    trade  imions,  universities 
and  other  educational   institutions,   and  govcmrent 
departments.     The  e'nployer  has   the  rQspon<=:ibJlity 
of  appreciating  aiid  encouraging  all  efforts  for 
further  education  by  its  errloyees  in   the  lorir. 
of  activity  supDortlng  proposals,   gix'ing  leave, 
adjusting  working  hours,   and  re  ward  in  p  acquisition 
of  further  t.  training  or  knowledge. 

2.5^.        C!reatlon  of  facilities  for  adult  education, 
of  whatever  type  and  for  whichever  group  ©f  persona 
It  may  be,   is  one  thing;    and  their  utilisation  is 
quite  another.     The  St  ate  Jean  play  a  role  in-th* 
former  -efti^p  by  spending  public  funds  and  providing 
the  necessary  technical   and  adicinistrative  services, 
But  the  utilisation  of  the  facilities  depend^  upon 
the  pi^ossessioTk  of  skills,  which,   In  turn,   derends 
upon  the  intial   foiondations  of  intellect'ial 
curiousity   and  an  organized  and  motivated  urre  from 
within  to  utilize  the   facilities  made  available. 
The  latter  is  governed  by  a  complex  of  factors, 
including  the  operating  educatioral   system  in  the 
country. 
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(1>    f:^*   ?^iiT*.8  "n^-fr   ?*    »'*""-^ :'>.iM&al   sctl    '        with  grantor 
asf^T^ut.  of  *xD(?Tl<»fles  tY-?  '^.'ch  they  c 221  'i^.-i-rlbut^  and 

haTe  to  ^A  t:>»V9n  icto  jjC'»f^;'n*   In  cvolvir\.:  .  r    reprint© 

In   as*;©     in  '  h1«   er^':^  nee:!*-,    '"tirK-iU.latla-     . .  ic ..itilo-^ -il 
o1>,5*?cfirns,  plrist««i   an'  con-vir;tini'   th«  1«t,TiJTi   aotlvitlss, 

stn^y*  r.r.'*^ -rftd  by   the   ^f>r,r>-^i"*   'Vr-'rlt*:*''  of  the   <*t)crl'"-if^ 
of  Profe^sov?  ef 


•"    lidalt   '?:'ijeatlont    Owt.lln**  o*"   -r>    ^o:-p'?-»-.--    fit?!-!  of 

Adult  ^itic^non  In  tb«  ^,•^^,A.  "^1^  m  ji'^-^ss  1  to  tkf 

Aaerio«s  4o(?1»tY,  b"t  anrronrl'.tf   ^  1  »c t" ^  1 't   pen  be  rc'e 

to   suit    the  rw'jM?  rs»»9n*»  9^  h'*"  o**>'''r*   ^tvtr«""'!r»»   Tht 

stuily  hail  ^nelM^e^    ^h»t   1*"  i-'.rfl*    fj^is^Jjl^n   1^  to    '^l  fU 

Its  now  Blsslon   as  "an   iii!T»<»f  litir^  r.*  o'lr  ♦^artf   th*)   'r/llcwlng 

conditions  K'jat  b*  ic«tj- 

''(1)    i'nor»  Bn«t  b»  a  njatJo'^ill. r^TC.:' '  1  i^-57 

<:fitv*-j1 11-11  ^    on   tha  p  .rt  o''  fo^o  wo  _  ca  lonal 

policy,  of  t*t*  Q«s=ntlaT    rp\9  o"  'ior,tir^^'!t^e'  o^ncatlon 
in  BTevaotinf   Httisan  ob<?ol •««?»?•'»   ^""^    *'^    ■?•-»••  ?f«-'-   --■^•■* 
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collages  «n«t  1  ea'-n   ♦:«   *-«  eh  ronth  ao  <;hat  hh*7  l«aT« 
fOTwal    "choollrr^  («i>   ^f1*:b  an  InsatisM's  enrloslty, 
(b>   v5th  a  ».H«»t«»rT  o*  ♦'*^«  *?»f>l''   gfti  I'^irr-lnr,    sn<5 

(c)   with  a  f^o^r^ i t^ nr^ t   ■  r^  rrontlnne  T eaT^.in?»   t^^^cra^h 
the  rest  of  thoir  lif^-*^  jr», 

hlaritf  their  F-fnac*:^^^^  t»rlrg  of  «?rt»bli.8Mc.r 
betvewn  thews*!-?'?*?  f»r^#*iT  vcr^lnr   ^}.mi.rgr>:r«m^t^ 
and   Inter-rel  itftd  rler*»<*>p   wfl  to   artf>^r^t>  th&t  t-i* 
r^^'cnrcer:  of  ad^'lt  ^"-^r.  *: '  r-.^:   ^r^  I's^'i*   effsct'velT 
In  weetlnr  the  Adtilt   y^'^'^t^cn-al  «•«»??«•  -^f  jniI"M:al 
iBstitatlonq  snA   f'lmm'V^ ^ ^  n^ , 
"(4).   -I.,  y)^ffrent  ctrrif  ;;rm;  of  n^'jlt  n^jea-loa 
spist  be  ''•v«ioT»«i  th-^t  ''Tt^lffeit  for  the  sc^n^ntial 
flevelopaent  of  thlji  Vn<»vt«'»rft,  TmlerstiR -'Ing ,    sk'llS| 
rittltw<!"S,    and   waive*    -•      **  «'^    ♦r.  rpalntj^n  ones* 
?ff«e'lv  iwss   In   p  cbr?   inr   ?orlil   crderar. 

I       "(Si,    Th-g  Q«pjiw-of  le?'1'»y<  a*?^  t.fach^r*    >J 

of  a-^-^ilts  DBnat  be  enlar?«'5     '  ^  — ?«'1?1o!l  -jrlth     the  Vrov' edge 
and   jiTrlllg  r9<;>t5red  for  theip  t»>  ^-j"*?!  a'^ilts  le-irn 

"l^i  *x  <treei%l   r««»n'>" '^^'■'^*"^  ^^  p"!  ar "*  ^"^    'he  i 

l\mi\pf»r. titles  of  the  f^nntr'  t«  *^>^iTi   th<»  rr*^o-Tce«  ^wutlabl* 

1 

\ 
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for  research  and  advanced  professional   training 
in  adult  ecucatlon^. 

••(7),    CoEnrAinlty  agenci-^s  in  adult   aducAitlon, 
specially  achools,    an-^   (".clleges  rnust  upgra'^e 
the   stan^qrr'.s  of  j;rpt?5?''-<''^aX  coMPgtenge 
requ-lred  of  those  gulc'lnr  adult  learning  and 
enploying  personal  with  -^'-^ese  comp et  mcl es*', 

"(S).      Tli-re  must  be  a  n   r.ion.-^T    r^ommlttTr.ait 
to  proviie    the  rescurcs?   snd  moral   support 
nscessary   for  the  dev.?lopir.ent  of  life-long  lear- 

niiig   as  ail  integral   gI sr.cjit  of 

..- life". 


CHAPTER  III 
WEOONSTRUCTION  OF  EDUCATION* 

3,1,        In  view  of   the  const  derations  indicated  in  Chapters 
I    and  II,   one  rray   Say  that  noA   even   the  best  of  education 
Is  likely  to   become  ou  t-o  f  -  cI  e  te .      Llfe-l>nq  educatl-^n   is 
vital    for  both      eveloped  and  develO' ing  countries.      The 
indnstrielly  aiJvaneed   enC   richer  ->tates  can  possibly   afford 
the  deficiencies  of   the  existing   educational    system  more 
easily  than    the   developing  conn  tries   and  the  economically 
poorer  States,      la/ the  need  for  the  in  troclnctlon  of   «n 
edncatioRpl    system  based  unon    the  principle  of  lifr-long 
ed«cati'»n  is  recognized,    the  developed  countries  have  the 
resources  to   intro<^ire  the  ne/    system    rppidly  and 
effectively.      As  for    the  developing  countries,    t^ony  of 
them  have   the  8t>vantage  of   starting   their  educf»tional 
stnicture  almost  from  a  »c^ate^,      If    they   spend   their 
limited   resources  on   copying    the  present  educational    systems 
of   the  industrtany  atJvanced  <»«ntries,    they  may  not  only 
be  wasting   their  meagre  resources,   bu  t  iray  also   be   starting 
with    an  educational    system   which  is   already  out-of-date. 
They  can   rethink    the  whole  of  education   afresh   in   terms  of 
their  own  needs   and   can   creote  new  edu'^ational   models  for 
the  world  of   tomorrow. 

*  Based  on   the  au  tho  r*  <:   address    as   Li  rector,    Bound  Tabl  e  on 
(  Lif e-Long/fioncetion  organized  by  the  Indian   Adult   Education 

/Association    at  Tn(.?ia  International    Centre,    \'ew  Delhi,    on 
February  oS-g?,    1963, 


?,'5,         As   for  India,    altborgb   It   bel>nys   to    whrt    art  called 
•developing  coimtHcs',   i  t  h  as  w    estabHshed    educeti   nal 
sy^teir  ^%(iose  roots   are  in    the  ancient  past.      In   accordance 
with    the  reoni  reTcnts  of    the  concert  of  life-lony  education, 
India  will    also   have   to  make  necessc^ry  modifications  and 
adjastirents  iu  its  existing  sy  stew, 

Opr  t^ducational  Heritage 

3,^,        Vliat  is    the  legacy  of   etiucatlon   k^Mch  is   to   be 
chan;ed  or  reconstmcted?     In    the  context  of   Edncetion    as 
a  life-long  process,    the  no  J^t  important   attitude  Mhlch   any 
edncational    system  hr>s   to    develop  in    the  pupils  is   the 
keenness  and   desire   to  learn    and  to    acquire  more  knoivledge. 
Tn   whpt  extent   this  keenness  is  les<;ened  today  by   the 
parents  and  others  In    the  coTwwnity  before   the  child  goes 
to    school    and  by   the   teachers   "nd   the   system,    in    .J  <ch   he 
VMorks,    nfhen   the  child  is  in   the   school   has  been  c'.escirbed* 
in    an   interef?ting  ranner  by  '^r,    Valcolm   S,    Adi  seshi  a!  , 
Depu  ty  Di  recto  r-General   of  UNESCO.     He  says: 

'\)nr  exnerience  as   adults  anu   all    that  we  have  been 
slowly,    surely  and  painfnlly  le-rnfny,    raise 
disturbing    auc^tions   abou  t  our  edncational    systeiB 
and  i  ts  1  8(jacy. 

"The  Chile   at  Howe.      It  is    true   tJ^at   as  infants 
from  the   time  we  blinked  open  our  eyes  on    the    strange, 
real,    disturbing  life    rround  us  tUl    about  five  or   six 
yeprs  of    ecje,    we  wr-re  consumed  by  an  insltia^le   thirst 


•Presidential    Address   given    at  the   Annual   Conference  of 
the  Tmi^n    Adnl  t  Education   As«>  ci  at^">n   held   at 
rondi cherry,   In»i«,   on   December  ^?,   196T. 
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The   chllu    (over   wl'om    stands   the   truant  officer) 
or   tfie    stiTient  (over  vthon    stands   the  credit   systerc") 
Is   coRipelled   to  yo    to    school.     He  Is  forced  to 
choose   tM  s  subject  an^'    read  that  textbook    onti  not 
ai^y  U'at  he  likes  or  woul-    choose.      He  Is  forced 
to    listen    to    vihsthels   being  targht,    delivered 
fx  cathedra.      C'^nforwi  ty  insidionsiv  beroires  his 
way  of  life,   involving   ac^entpnce  of  one   type  of 
instruction,   one   type  of    arprosch   and  one  type  of 
lepming,      fie  is   then    reniired  to  repeat^vihat  he 
has  been    taught  anr'   what  he  has  been    required   to 
rear  during  one  whole   year  and  in    son-c  cases  for 
as  mieh    8$;   three  yerrs,    ia   the  course  of   six  or 
seven   three-howr  sessions,    celled  exaflin^ti-^ns, 
tiavlny  been   forced  to    wo  rk   for  graces  and  not 
learning,   he  is   then   given  a  piece  of  paper, 
called   a  certiflCBie,    a  diploma  or  a  degree  ,.hich 
then,   If  he  is   emiong   the  more  fortnnnte  ones,    gives 
htw   access  to   one  kind  of   employirent  in    society 
rather   than   what  he  4vdu1<]  or  coulci  choose   for  hiirself 
and   what  is  even  vrore  serious,   opens  one  Ainuow  on 
to   our   Ann<;erfnl    world  out   rthich  he  irnst  peer   at 
life   all    his  life.      And  if  he  turns   away  frop;    ttii  s 
syp  t€9r,    ei  ther  bv?cause  he  or  hi  s  parents  a  re   too 

poor  or   fl-^e  of   the  wmng   colour,    ca-^te  or  political 
tjrouping  or  becaise  he  Is  bored  unto    death  or 

outraged  with   its  i  rrel  e^'ance,   he  is  termed  a 
student   drop-out,    a   social    wastage,    for  Mhom  adult 
literacy  «M?^«#(lMFt«»^  pTx>^'.  er^rfffs  have   to  be   cL(u.-x^jlJ^ 


jailed.      If  he  fails  in   lis  exeml  uations,   he  is 
called    a   repeatecr,   or  he  colls  himself    "•  foiled 
S*JLC,    Inter  or   B,  A,  ••   and   we   run    tutorial    or 
eveniny   classes   to    "recuperate"  him, 

XX  X 

"There  i  s   an   element  of  exag'^erntirnj  in  my 
portrayal,    there  is    soweth^'ng  in   the  nature  of 
caricpture  in  my  desciHp  ti'^n.      I    finr^   t!>  at   soire 
exegtjerfiti    n,    like   cari  ratnring,   is   p  w  sef  I'l 
in    trt'irent,    similar  t".    that  used  in   a  blow-np  of 
photographs  or   the  ml  scro?cope  w>^i  ch    enlrryes 
the     jricrohe,    so    that  >'oh   '•on  yet  to    sec   tf^at 
particular  aspect  of    reality,    anv:  provided   you 
rejpcber  it  is  not  all    reality,    that  M  is   the 
tree   and  not  the  forest,      as   eriflts  we  knoiv  that 
all    rights  carry  oblivjStions   and   that  the 
compulsory  nature  of    sc!oolintj   an*,   free  and 
universal    ci  s  semi  nation  of  knoiideige,    which   is 
its  purpose.    Is  basic    to    tli  e   growtJi  of  man    anc   to 
his  free,    foil    and  eqnnl    dcvelo'^ment.  •* 
^brkinq  nn  Old  Knoivledqe 

?.4.        'Therp  is    »iother  aspect  of    the  current   educati'^nal 
system  which   is   no   less    s   ri-ns.      This   rel;tcs    to    the 
intervent'on  of   time   elerent,    bpcausc  of  which    the 
edncntinnal    institutions   ao  rk    on    the   basi  s  of   knowlei  ge 
which    may  be    too   old   and  outdated. 
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V^"'         T8*e  Tnr.la,      ?  person's   ecincntlonal   carrer 
geenrally  ends    at  an    a<je  v/^'c't  r^ny  ranye  fron-  1  4   to   54 
years,      T^e    average   ex^^ectati^n  of   life  in  India   at 
present  i  s   *>*>  years,    abd   t^e    aje  of    reti  rerent    renges 
f-wMP  «>S  io    TJ^  ve^rc,    md  th«  a^e  of    retfrcwent   rMi<)»« 
fww  ^"to"^*^   years   for  civil    servants,   6^-65  years  for 
teacher*?,    and  7f»    to   80  yeers   (or  more>    for   business  ren, 
l8%tfycrs,   rcecical    practioners,    politicians   and  fanrers. 
Tliis  nems   thet   the  knowleaqe,    which    an   ecacated  Indian 
acqiii  res  diirincj  his   e^'wcati  n  el    career,   wn  st   serve  hlw 
for    the   remaining   40    to    So  years  of   his  life  of   ,w)rk, 
ttiis   was   ell    right  in    a   static    society   nJen    there  wa* 
little  change  even   dijHng    severpl    decades.      But   liiis 
can   crei^te    ^ierio"*:  prf^blemi  In    the  fast  changing   social 
order  of    todav.      For,    in    any   "Educational    Institution, 
the   content  of  Unotvlc'ge   snd  information   given    j*id    tJ»e 
skills   snd    technirties   taiig''^t  arp   doriver   froir,   the 
current   society   anc.  not   fror   the   fnti^re   vowld  -    '^'^  or  'tO 
yeprs   t^ead, 

?,  S,        ^l^pt  i  8  rror«»    s   H'>n!!  is   t!i  at   the   <tto   ents  of   today 
are   to    be  taught   bv  teachers  who    can  only   ^neak  of    and 
fror*   a  world   tJiey  knev,  «jd  understood  in    tl  ei  r  o\«i   day« 
of   education.      Tills  may  be   pliout  00   years  before    their 
period  of   active   tcac!  ing;    ant'    this  i  ?   t'>    serve    tlelr 
pupils   about  So   years  later.      In  other  words,    ti  ere  Is   a 
gap  of   about  7o   yerrs  in   the  facts   and  knowledge  needed 
and   tJiose  possessec  by  the   teacher,      'TJ.e  rtiorld  ^hlch 
our   teachers  know  is   going;    it   Si  as   gone.      "Hie   society 
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il^    iAiUiiJ^   *<^   ^^xfi^  iifixvn  Is  c<  angfng;   It  has  changed. 
kiMi  ¥/>fft  1  s  TM>re,    the  passing  of    Uie  past  and   tha 
cbanglng  of   the  present   are  co?rpletely   relentless   and 
unpredictabl  e,« 

r*,i^7.       And   so   owr   ©dnrett'^n  j«l    lc<jacy  bes  bull  t   a    systen* 
whfeb   r^  stW  ^ntfrprets   t^e  prc5;ent  in    tenrs  o  f  t^  e 
past   and  eoneefves   the  future  pers?  ertlve  In  ter»"s  of 
the  current  scene.      Our  etinctlonel    systes'  i^-erts 
knowledge  otiO  gives  infopp^tlon   »iih<ch  are  often  old  or 
out-of-date.      T^e  only  solution   for   this  f  s  f  o  r  the 
teachers   to   be  rontinuously  eccuiriiuj  crrrent 
knowledge  and  keenlug   ti^eir  edi^c;  tionel    cqniMne-'it  fiflly 
up-to-date   and  for    the  c>tete   to  provide  facilities   to 
ti  e   teachers    to    do    the  sa^e. 

JSel  f-Leam^  nq 

S,f.        Life-long  ediirfitlon    .vill    call    for  various 
chmg<'5  in   edncsMonpl    rethodology,    educatioafll 
institutions   «i(-    ed«cat*<^nfll    -  oH  ry.      Th  e  iro  st  imported  t 
featpre  of  the  new  rethodology   ^ill    be    the  eitiphasis   to 
be  laid  on    self-strrJy:   cr  at^nt-    ?rony   the  pupils   (and 
the    t©»rhers">    an    aptitoce   am'   ''"^toined   desire   for 
learning.      Curiosity   should  be    tl;c    theme  of   education. 
FroB   ti^e  very  beeiniiing  in    the  education  of   a  child, 

I'fparting  of    self-educstinnal    skills  will   have   to  be 
given   as  iruch  ircrortance  as   the  importing  of   the   skills 
of    reac'incj,    writing,    ant    arithretic.      Tn   fact,    the   value 


of  any  svster  ^f   eduf'atlon   vyIII   be  not  In  Hom  m.cJi 
the  ynnng  people  h«ve  learnt  \n   that  systcw  by   the 
tiffic  they  ere  raturc,   but  bow  effectively   ^ey  lave 
leemt    to  use  lerrn^mj   as   a  f  wnc  tiort  diirlny   ti^elr 
TT»ature  years, 

3,ff3.    Accordittij    to    tt'ls,    it   wrtulti  not  be  possible   to 
treot  e«4»catlon    to    enfl   vsi  th    set  on  1    or  colle«ie,    br  t  !t 
would  be   an  ini!efin<te  rnt  naending  process.      He   attend 
classes  in    an   edncption«l    »  u  cti  tu tinn,   cover   q   syllabus 
and  nas*;  an  exan^in^^ti-^n,      we   tJink    that  we  '  ave 
'cnirplcted'    a  course  of    edn 'ration.      This  attitude  is 
f  nappropri  cte   find  dangerous   tO'>,      Tt>e   ranger  grows   as 
we  cowplete  ni^    school,   college  or  ro  st-g  radii  ate  vvorii. 
The  danger  lies  in   thinking  that  In   coBipleiing  »!iat  is 
Jn  St   a  step  <»»  >>«r  ecincati   n,   •>«r  evocation  has  been 
coBipleteti,      Fiii  s  has  never  been   Inie,      Tbuay,    it   is 
ferti'cr  frorr  the   truth    ti  an   ever  before. 

?.^K'     rlnotber  iwportant   feature  of   the  new  eci'i»csti  ">nal 
methodology  will    be    the  e't'phasls  on    the  production  of 
self-learning  weterials.      In    t'i>\9   field,    we  have 
witnessed  ■^sjor   Jevelopwent*  in   onr  Oi«i   life-ti^e, 
aTthou^    tl>e  ijrpect  of    this   dev ♦'lor went  has  been   in 
evidence  in  Tuia   and  otl- er  developing  conntHc^  on    a 
very  lijnitec'   scal«».      One  o'   these   (?«•/ el  orients  is  \n   the 
field  of  non-nro  lee  ted  vi  su,-!!    ait's  like  posters,    display 
iKfr^,   charts,    flannel-yrapl    wd  pnppets,    anOio   ai  's 
like   rfldic,    grr  n^' hone,    tap «-rerorrier,an  .1  au('io-vi  snal 
aids  like  filrs  and   television.     In  India,   every  pnril- 


tejiclier  has  generally  been   .  equi  reU    to  pit)ckic«   a   few 
slpple   teechinij   ai~.s  before  he  Is  c«?rMf1«'u  as  a 
trained   teecher.      In    the  professional    traiiHny    _,lven    to 
t;  e    teac^e^,    great   stress  Is  laid  on  his  collecting 
appropriate  educational   naterlals   anduslut^   tli  e»r   >vhn© 
t« ac!  I ntj    in    the   clrss,      Tn  Tn-r'la,    exrerls^ents  bavc   al  s© 
been   onchicted,    ^i  th    reasonattle    success,    ^n    .v'ich    the 
terdiers  of    set  enee  t  pve  produced    simple   scientific 
•pparatns  by  nMng  Inexpensive  locally  available 
Bsterlal    and  >vl  th    the  Heir  of  oth^r  teacfiers  and 
sttTC^ents  of  their  own  Instltuti  ns. 

•^.l^i.    Still    snothfp  developB»ent   In   the   sape   field 
relates  to    lYe  proinctlon  of   reference  iH6terials.      Ti'erc 
w«»8    a   tinp   *i  >=n    the  t^lol    prociiclion  of   rtfereiice 
■  aterlAl    In   o  prrt^cnlar  lanc^iiav^^  could  be  repre^eDt«d 
on    a   shelf  or   tivo   in    the  library.      It  wus   an 
encyclopaed  8  or    91    alirsnac.      Now,    vrfml  e  libraries   Ctfi 
be   fillcC  by  a   rcpresen  tetive   collection  of    reference 
■aterials.      Ceslces  increase  In    the  nnmbftr  and  variety 
of  oictionarles   an,!   encycTopocdi  as,    .^e  now  have 
bibliography  e>.    Indexes   to    perioclcal  s,    an  J  other 
abstrpcts,    'nJexc«,    etc.     Lvery  conn  try  ha*   to    prepare 
and  prndbce   t' I  s  kind  0^   ed«icational   naterial    in   its 
OMD  natl->08l    l3ncjn8ge(s>    and  keep   it  up-to-iiatc.      Ttiis 
is   basic    to    tile  gDwth  of   education    as  a  life-long 
process. 
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?,ll.      ProyPe-TT^ecJ  Instmrtion   is    stU!    another  development 
in    the  new  »?!etl  ocJoloyy  of   education.      TJii  s  is    relatively 
a  more   recent   ypowth.      At  thouyh    t!ie  fundamental   pHj.ciples 
of  proqraaoped  instruction   are  universal,    yet  a  yood  deal 
of   rcsearcli   is  called  for   to    develop   the  edt^cational 
technology  and  irateriels  for  prograrmed  instruction   to 
•wit   the  conditions  of  each  country.      Progra-Tnod 
instruction  is   a  potential  weans  for    self-let* mi ng.      After 
necessary  experireen  tatlon,   more   and  more  eleirents  of 
prograT!«i»ed  Instruction  coul<3  be  intriduceU  In   the   text- 
books and  other  instrwctio.iel  materials.      Siicilarly,    the 
teaching  ip?chiaes  of   different   types. 

S.l^,''.    TTie   e^ove  ch9n.;e$   and  developments  will   necessitate 
consecwcnti  al  ntodi  ficpitions  in    the  ai  rriculum,    textbooks, 
M>rk-books  and  h8n(U>ooks.     Connected  cH>di flections  nvlll 
be   called  for  in    the   training  of   teachers  and    the 
CM  rri  culiim,   progran,    and  activities  of  teacher- training 
institutions.      Our  examination   technic^ie,    uhlch  has  to   be 
objectivo-based  and  uiiieh  is,    therefore,    already  undergoing 
soine  changes,    will   have  to   be  furtl'.er  adapted   to    suit  the 
rewireinents  of  eUucation   as  a  life-long  process.      For 
exarple,    the  new  evaluation  will   have  to   give   as  much 
weigh  tage  to   what   the  pupil   has  learnt  as  to    the  extent 
he  has  developed  interest  in  learning. 

Edpcati^nol   Tnstitutjnns 

?,l$i{.  From  the  point  of  view  of  policy,    an  implication 

of   life-long   education   is  that    the   eoncational    function 
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will   i»ve   to   be  prvjiifepated  in    society  aaa  1 1   wm   uu 
B'ore  rewp^n   the  rrsponslMll  ty  of   the  present  type  of 
educational    'nstUntlous   alone,      lb    some  extent,    t*  1  s 
function   Is   ?T  ready   yetting  disbursed  in   the  f  o  np  of 
ayricn]  tiT  ral    extf^nsion    services,   in-st-rvlee  courses  in 
in(}ji8try,    arniy  an,!    so»e  otlier  deptrtn-ents  ant    sectors  of 
work.      But  this   trenv    aUI   hgve   to   be  rrad©  Bsore 
systeiratic   an*'  in  stf  tu  ti  n  al  i  sed,      "Hie  various   sectors 
of    society,    e,  y.    aor*  cul  li»  re,    industry,    transport, 
coirmiinicatlons,   heal  ti^,   cowrrerce,    and  government   and 
the  sob-sectors  of  many  of  these  will   need  to  have  an 
ednct'tlonel   organi ration  of   their  own.     It  vvill   be   the 
responsibility  of   these  organizations  to  provide  for 
vocstionel   mil  furtJ  er  educction  of   the  inulvidnals 
working  In    the  v.hole  hierarchy  of   the    sector  or   the 
sub-sector,    as   the  case  Boy  be, 

^•l^i'     Develof  Bent  of  llfe-lono  education   as  life-lr<ng 
education-enir-v«rk    v>ill    bring  about  anotl^er  change  in 
the  educatifxial   Institutions.      Tl>e  sclools   and  colleges 
will    cowe  closer  —  physically  and  otherwise  —   to 
places   rth .re  tlcir  pupils  will    go   for  cfrplojrment   end  workt 
farms,    factories,   offices,    centres  of    transport, 
cornnini rations,    etc.      This  integrntion   will   nean   at  least 
tvM>    t^^ngs:    (i  >    the  enployers    »nc:  organiyetlons  of  workers 
will   h?ve   greater  say  In   the  curricula  of   schools   and 
colleges,    and   (il"^    the  eauc^tional   institutions  ivlll   have 
greater  irpact  on    the  places  of   .^ork    anc  eipployrent   t^an 


at  present.      If    the   .vork   Is    to   be  I  rnnonlzefi  well    with 
edncsti    o,    t'le   eiiucetlnnl  sts  rroy  have   a  lot  more   to    »ay 
a^Toot  the  tinlngs  of   work,    the  conditions  of  ^^ork    and 
even    the  physical   desi^s   and  plans  of    work   places;    and 
siMilerly  the  ewrloyers  r>ay  have  many  sn^^i^estlons   to  make 
regardioy   the  school    an^  college  currlcwla,    ti  eir 
progrars  anu  other  eaicatt-^nal    activities,      similar 
integration  fr>ay  be^called  for  betvieen   educational 
insti  ti?  tt.-.»s  of   the  formal    type  and   tlie  educational    Mln^s 
of    the  various  work  organizations. 

r'.lR.      Toe  new  wrphasis  on   odiTcatiou    ss   a  life^long 
process  \»1ll  jrean    the  establishment  of   a  national    systea 
of  pwblic  libraries,    to   be  no   less  iirportant   ti^ en    the 
schools   anu  colleges.      TJ-^e  concept  of   a  'public  library* 
will    also   ?  ave   to   change.      By   and  large,    the  public 
library  in  Tn-sia  at  present  caters   to    the  recreational 
needs  of  its  !neitibers,    althou^jh    there  is  Qro;iin<^  interest 
In    serlons  reading  in   the  libraries.      Under  the  concept 
of     life-long  edi'cation,    the  public   library  will   have   to 
grow  into    an  orgenlzation   wihlch   ktill    satisfy   tl^e  needs 
of   any  «j»>t>"p  or  individual   in   a   society   seeking 
educational  aateriol    and   advice.      In   tl^at  case,    public 
library   <vill   have   to   bv    tvell   organized  in   reference   and 
readers'    advisory   services  anci  will   itpre  to  maintain 
close  links  with  various    yroups  In    the  cofPJnini  ties, 
Tlie  new  type  of   public  library   v.ill    also   J  ave    to    becoaie 
as  much   resnoxsible  for   the  di  ssanination  of  knowledge 
and  Infonration    to    the  people   as   for   the  people  to 
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receive  their   from  It,      Tbwords   thts   endf    the  public 
Hbra^y  will    bfive   to   organ*  zo   ril'^ensslon    ^ronrs,    book 
clubs,    ediiraHonal    film   «Vow«,    debntes,  ra<lo    and 
television   fonip's,    socfM    tan.  cwlti'rel    Activities,    to 
tl'.  at  it  ffay  fnoction    as  a  usefrl    source  of   Info  nrati  in , 
kuoHlecI^e   end   training   and   generate   Interest   aong   the 
merrbers  end  others   to    take   full    acvantsuc  of   t!^  o 
senrices  orgwizec!  by  it.      The   i/elh1    Public  Library, 
establlsl»cd  in   Delhi    with    the  help  of  UNtsai,   has  been 
doing   this  kinu  of   ^rk  on   a   smMl    scale. 

3«1^7>    ABong  the  various  ecH'catloRr!    institutions,    it 
i«   the  nniv/»rs1  t1  es  wlilch   rr»y  feel    the   yrcttcst  impact 
of  life-long  edi'cation.      Tl'ei  r  bonds   ^  th   inu^stry, 
agriculture,    OR'Tiinl  cRtiftos   and  other   sertors  of 
emloyireflt  rr.i»y  be  forged  closer,    snc   V  ey  nay  i^  ave  to 
assume  wider  responsibility  in    tl^e   area  of   edu ration  of 
the  employed   and  ether  atiult  persons  in    a  big  and 
varied  r>anr. er« 
Other  Implications 

3,17,      tn    so   far   as   edncaHonal    policy  i  r  concerned, 
auo  tiler  in-pllratioK  of  li^e-lontj  euucotion    will    be    to 
tighten  ur    the    relationship  bctuveen    research,    education 
and    work.      Tnis  means   that  U)    research   hss   to    f  lo  *v, 
iwBediately  after  its  resi'lts   are   available,    to   places 
of   v\ork,    Hi')    e«iucation  has    to    serve   v;ork    ana   research 
parposefullv,    and   CiiO    work   has    to    feed  research    with 

•   This  ras  been   briefly  discussed  in   ^'  apter   .'I, 
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its  problems   end   enrici'    ci  rjlcule  of    eUn  cnlioual 

*.19,      In   so    far   as   the  score   end  functioMs  of   8(:nl  t- 
educ,"»Unn    ere  c   nc^roed,    tbey   will   hiive   to    be   kyfdened 
very    s4^1  flcantly.      The  proyrgrrs  of   atkslt  edncoMon 
will    hflvc   tn   pmvlce  for:    (f>    H  teracv,    (H>    function  el 
Itterocv,    (lin    Informal    edi^cnMni-!,    (iv)    edt'CPtlon  rl 
exten5?4on,    i\^    correspondence  conrses,    (vfi    evciitng   and 
irornlny  classes,    U'i1>    week-end  and  hoHdey  conrsrs, 
(v1?1>    pa rt-tl ire  1nstn»ct5on,    (ix"?    short  courses,    Cx") 
sandwich   coitsp*!,    (xI"^    refreshir  r->»trses  and   (xii") 
reorientation   csnrses, 

3,'^.      Mrft«  ^h  ri    Torsten  Masen   of    the     Inlversity  of 
.Stockholir  has   recently   analysed   tl^e  effect  of   !lfe-]ong 
edocrtlon  on    the    structure  of    qu  all  f  i<*ations  in    t^e 
job- world.      AcrordiiH    to    this    analyses,    the   conventional 
fiuall  flcgtions   assMwc   tbe   form  of    a  pyrapio',    but  in 
future    Hey   vvtuIu  be  c    anged  into    an    e^^y-shaped 
ftrJirtnre   wi  tt    res»  ect   to    bo  tl     ijenf^rpl    eduretion    as  well 
as  vocetioriel    trsiniiig.      He  concludes  - 

'•The   cr»ncTu«i    n   is   inescaT)^1e*    at   all    levels 
of   awflli ''i  cetions,    today' «;   lob    .•/)rld  i'^pos<s   cer-ei)    s 
wM  eh    y   sterdsv' 1^    i^tetic    society   recovjnlzed    to    a  much 
Ipssrr   :  egree,    i'    at    all.      To  se  w*  o   oceuf«y   a  lower 
level    of   ci'alt  firations'r'-wst  realise   t?  at  tley   v\in 


•  ••I,i  fe-^nov'  Lcrtm'nj   in    the   Lducative   Sori  ety" 
Cnnv   rgence.    Vol.    I.    "lo.(i>    196T,    rr.    10- 01. 


beve   to   be   retsrlned  el  Icflst  once   Uuring   tteir  working 
lives    fls   toclnict  ans,   with   end   r.- suits   that  r-ay  not 
besr  the  slightest   resewblai^re   to    the  kind  of  vvork    tf^  at 
U>ey  aid  v*^  en    they   first   started.      Those   nt  a  higher 
level,    sperirlly  in   engi:icerin(i  poaitions,    will    find 
themselves  In    c   sitnotion    .vere    »  broat!  backcjTAond  in 
econoFries,    social    science,    physical    sci  rnce,    antj 
tecJnoloyv   will    ©c^ip    their,   with   certain   fund^Tntol 
concerts   end  principles,    ena^'ling    ihcB;   to    acquire  new 
knowledge   witfout    too   iruch    dlfflcnlty, " 

P.f?!,      Li'e-Tong   eduretion    will   iseaB    «  different 
recroi. t?5-ent  policy    for  public    servires  in   both    the 
govern- en t   aic;    the  priviite  sectors.      Doth  rray  have   to 
give  np   'graduate'    os   tlie  Hnirt'w  inJ  alif  icaUon, 
*»eorl  p  icj«sy  be    recmited   *i  Ut   rinimoir    essential 
schooling  at  an   appropriate  aye  anU  made   to    work    and 
leern    thrriiq^'.ou t   their   service  period  on    alternative 
or  continiions  basis  in    the    training,    re- training   and 
cdrcationffl   centres  establi  sheii  by  ti^eir  own   erploytrs. 
They  em   also  obtain   fnrtljer  knowledge  or  learn  newer 
tec<tnicf"es  in  universities  or  otier  edncctlonal 
instttntions   eitl  or  on    their  n^.n  or  on    depntction   by 
t^e^r  ctrploycrs. 

S.*^.      *itoprose   etiicotlon   was   accepted   as   a  life-long 
md  nniversF.1    process   and  w««   to  be  a^ op  ted   as  the 
organising  rr<uciple  of    e  conntry'a   educationol    provision. 


T^cn  ,accord<av    to    ^^,r1    Frank   Jessup*  of    Jxfora  I'nivcisltyJ 

".....    Vorstlniifil    eac  professloiisl    edwcotlofl 
woi'lt  not  be  era  (redtettK  into    9  few  Tccrs  of   late 
e^otiescenro  or    eeily  atHilthood,    btit   ivoul  d  be   cof.ttnuoiig 
end   related  both    to    t^e  ind<  vloual '  s  tsevelorlni,  needs 
and   to    the   exp«iHf»i>  of  koo  .vte.;  j«,      ''s  It  ws    for    the 
(Greeks,    anc!    ns  <  t  <  s   for  millions  of  Industrie!    workers 
today,    leisure   w>«1c;  be    reco centred   as  beiiig    tl^e  nost 
if^portant  port  of   H  ^e,    one?  et:nce;tl-««   for  anu   di'rfng 
leisure   es  correspondingly  Important.      At  different 
periods  of    tf'eir   lives  wen    and   worsen   have   diffcr^^nt 
intellectual    fflc  ereotionnl    nee<  s,    .^s    ti;ey  hav;e   filffer  nt 
vocational    ae«ds,    a  fact   .41  ci.    would  be    ref^ectec   in    the 
presenUrent  of    atiilt   eiucption.      Education    w;»?lU  no 
lonyer  be   regarded,    in   the  tuigli  sh   planner,    as  over- 
«*»«liT'ingly  didactic,    but  its   '  soclo-cul tural    f xpefrlencft' 

aspect  isoul  I    also   be    e*nrhasiied There   would  be  00 

sharp  breal:  between  nre-sc-'ool    and   school    education,   or 
between   sd^ool,    hiyher  and   edi'l  t  et.uc£ition.      %Re 
edi'cntirn  s^l    iPuti  t"tl'»ns  mig'  t  hecore   yenuinely 
cotnprehensive,   not   jtt^t  in  !«ti  t»»tir.os  for   segregated 
sge-gronps, " 
Cdn^'ation    e5   Tn.-'rstry 

'*,P'^,      In    addition    to    the   «hovc,    o  rganl  yetinn  s   will    need 
to   be   set  up    to  nncertr!  e  re  ^^prcSi   in    the  nren    ration    and 


*     'yrologoTPena   to   Continuing   iildvcetion   in  Theory  and 
*n  Prpct<co"-   To'jian  Jor mal   of   Adult  Edocatfon, 
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production  of  prototype  instructional  icatfrlcls  for 
different  adncrtlonpl    groups   an  (J   also    to    aiM  se   than 
on    arpropriatc   eJticrtlonel   »ethodoloyy.      T' ese   w<  11 
include   also    relatively  rro  re   coirplicnted  aids   like 
teac!'.*ng  tnarhines,    Ifniuayc  1  atx)  rotori  es,    proyra^ired 
1  nstmctTir^n^  and   "-dinensionol   iroc^el  s,   nock-ups,    and 
specimens.       ^11    thesj?  ireasures   will    lend  to    tie 
gro.vth  of   a  new   technology  of   editratlon    anu    the 
emergence  of  ec'ucrttion   ^=m»   as  aa  industry. 

f?,  24,      Contlnniticj   education   is   already  becorin^    a 
co»r.etitive  necessity.       >onie   yeers    back,    il  rl    Pri  tz 
ik>aci  liip    at  rrinceton   University  defined  •tUiTcati:in' 
as   a  ^ev  irtcustry.      te   attempted   to    trace   Uie 
relationship  of   education   efiC   the  developnent  of  i&ind 
to    the  use  ^^f  mine,  in  industry.      'ccotdiny   to   ^iln,    in 
196^,    the  knortledtje  inonstry  —    education,    research, 
publlshiai^,    bro    dctStiay,    theatre,    th  c  comn^uni  cation 
industry,    the  inforirptien  Rsarhines,    ent'   the 
prof essi-^nally   govemeo  infonration    acconnted   for 
netrly  oae-third  cf    the   gross  national    irodurt   C^.'^'.r.  > 
in    the  United    states  of   ''irerica. 

Advantages 

?^.25.      Acce:  tance  of    education    as   a   life-long  process, 
an<*  imfleineutlnq  i  t   as   such,   irey    res«?lt  in   f-^eny 
advantage-^t.      These  iDclude   e   solution   to    the  »«odem 
probleir  of    stut'ent  indicipHne   in    education   fciccc  in 
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iBfl  8%  parts  of    the  world.      Since  ?  I  nrge  nurber  of 

participants  in    t^e  new  classroom  wnuli    be  grown-up 

persons   stiu'yinc,   f  o  r  a  definite  purjiose   and  meeting 

a  need  al  reat'.y   felt  by  them,    there  will   be  no  occasion 

for   the  present   type  of   disturbances  and  strikes  by 

the   youth   exhibiting  indiscipline   and  having   recourse 

even    to  violence   and  destruction    sin-ply  because 

education    appecrs   to    then^   to  be  purposeless   resulting 

in   frrstratinn  in   their  minds.      Life-long  education 

will   Bake  life  happier  and  fuller;    and  it  v^ill 
re. 
f>^n tribute  to  Increase  production   and  national   wealth, 

^. %.      T^e   accentflnce  of   this   approach   to   education 
vay  also    reduce  expenditure  by  the  parents  as  well    as 
by  the  State.      For   the  parents,    it  would  not  be 
necessary  to   continne  the   sme  pattern  of  fornal 
schooling   to   colleges  and  universities  in^every  ««se  > 
the  groMU-ups,    m1)0   would  join   such   o  urses  in  order 
to  meet  their  ovtn  needs,    kM>uld   themselves  pay  for 
their   education.      This   will    also   oantribute,    without 
doubt,    to   greater  u  till  zatian  of    thie  educational 
buildings   and  Increase  in   their  use-coefficient, 
because   the   sa«re  bui!  aings  ioifld  then  bo  utilised  for 
a  large  variety  of   extension,    reorletitation,    re-training 
and  other  courses  utiich  may  have   to   be  organized  for 

those  vrfio  have   alreody  entered  the   Morld  of   wrk    and 
are  in  need  of   such   courses,      Fi»rth«r,    employers  in 
industry,    trace,    cormorce   end  other   sectors,    v^o   \A\\ 
organise   tl  elr  own   training  and  educational   progrffrn'es, 
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wlll   natwrsMy  pay  for   the   same.      All    these  practices 
vvHl    rcdn«*e  the  educational    expenditure   recuired   to 
be  fT^et  by  the   State   today. 

Kevlew 

?. 57.      It  has  been   emphasized   t^at  education   can  no 

rrore  be  considered   to    be  preparation   for  life;    it  if 
part  of  life.      r.ciucntion   i  s  no   longer  ti'.c  yatc-way   to 
society;    it  is  in    the  centre  of    society.      Similarly, 
erucati'fn    and  w  rk    ere  no  snore  in  conflict  with    ench 
other:   Isoth  have   to    go    togetl  er,    for  education   becon  es 
part  of   Morkiny  time   and  production.      It  way,    however, 
be   stated   that  from   the  point  of  view  of   those  who 
ffiaintain    t^at  only  an   edpcatlon  based  »pon  life-long 
learning  can  meet  the  needs  of  ifjodern   society,    tJe 
tendency  of    the  current  educatinnal    systwns   to    turn  out 
an  unduly  high   proportion  of    their  pupils  indifferent 
to   education  ipust  be   a  natter  of   concern.      For,    it  is  a 
kind  of  universal   observation    that  those   ».ho   have  been 
successful   In    schools   an;    v%ho   have  enjoyed   the  rrost 
extended  education   during   their   youth   are   also    those   ..ho 
will    re«"ognise   the  need   for  further  education   in   later 
yei^rs  of  life  and  will    actually  acquire  it. 

S*^.      Before  any  reconstruction  of  the   tradtionsl 
educational    systetr  can   be  undertaken,    the  educationists, 
the  planners   and  policy-rakers,    the  fintficial    auttoritles, 
and    the  co>r»^jni  ty  in   general    have   all    to   realize  tl  at 
•dncati'->n   as  a  whole   should  be   reconsidered   to   be  an 
evolutionary  and   developing  process,    which    touches  us 
frow  cMldhood   to  old  age,      Tt  has   also    to^wphaslzed  that 
if   the  idea  of  education    as  both   life-long  and 
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corpre^  en  sive  fs   to    9«{ii   full    aceertance,   It  is  not 
enough   jnst  to    st:  te   the  pri.elple  clearly,   but   to 
ensure   t?     t   etJiicatioa,  other   than    tl>e   trccrttional 
one  of    scrool    and  ralle<je,    Is  of    snch   a  qnality   t'  at 
its  valne  is  nnquest^oitf^ble    end  its  usefulness   is 
fully   aptreciated.      Its   contribution    and   efflclrucy 
has   to    be  of   snch   an  order  as  to   be   recognized  by 
tNo  se   responsible  for    scl^ool    and  university  education, 
find,    in  ^cnsral,    the  public   authorities  cr*ncernet,    as 
accmiHnq   a  place  in   the  planning  of   edMcet1->n, 
S.  •?9.      Tf  cnrrcnt   education    succeeds  in  its  object,   it 
will   wesn    that   the   ediJcoted  tran's   curiosity   to   know 
more  v.ill   never  be  satisffe;;    mC  he  will    continually 
be  making  efforts   to   learn  wore   anii  ipore  and   thus 
improve  himself    for    the   rtork   lie  docs  -   vUi ether   it   be 
the   MO  rk    relrting  to   his  profession,   his   sice  interests, 
his  hobbies  or  leisure   activities,      TVis  would  weanjin 
a  way,    the   fulfilr'ent  of    the  objectives  of    'lifo-long 
education'.      The  new  eMphcsis  of  UN'E.SO  on   life-long 
integrated  education,   T    would   sey,    i  s  an  indicator   to 
the  world   to    remove  the  deficiencies  of   the  on-going 
educational    systcirs   and   to    ensure   that    they    succeed  in 
folly   developing   tl  e  'iJiole  Tr>an'. 


CHAPTER        IT 

TRASfl  ITKI0K5  AI'P  ADUL?  IuDUCA?IOI> 

Adult  Education  ar.d  Deciocracy 

4.1  •  Every  deraocractic  State  ia  dependent  on  Its  citizens' 

willingness  to  cooperate.     Freedom,  as  ex  ected  by  the 

individual  from  the  state  can  he  fruitful  and  lasting  only 

if  its  citizera  feel  their  responsibility.     Parents,  Coimunlty 

organised  sectors  of   society^ and  educ'tioral   institutions  can 

contribute  a  good  deal  in  stimulating  this  sense  of 

responsibility.     This,  however,  ie  rot  e  ough.     In  view  of 

the  wide  extent  of  dianges  in  the  ecoromic,  sociological, 

scientific  ard  social  corditions  in  aary  parts  of  the  world, 

ircludins  I^idia,  adult  education  bete  contivuously  'galnw  in 

si.p'^ificance,     i-^ven  though  the  diner.siors  and  pre-cor.ditlons 

?'.ay  be  di  f e-re- 1 ,  a  !nodem  State  is  v»rthinka>le  without  adult 

education   in  the  widest  serjse  of  the  word.     This  is  true  not 

only  of  the  developing  countries,  which  have  to  catch  up  in 

a  few  years  with  what  has  been  developed   in  the  otier  re^iors 

in  the   course  of  centuries,  but  it  is  also  of  vital  imiportance 

for  Hie  highly  industrklised  States  of  the  world. 

Adult  Sducation  in  India 

4.2.  In  India,  the  pro^ame  of  lit   racy  and  social 

education  have  been  a  livin -  activity  for  more  than  20  years 

now.     we  have  laundied  all-Isdia  pr&^^Pane  for  the  removal 

of  illiteracy  involving  both  the  governmental  and  voluntary 

organizations.  '7e  have  developed  newer  techriques  of 

♦  Preaider.tial  Address  by  the  aurnor  to  a  ;;peclal  session 
of  Indian  Adult  Education  Asso  iatioj  held  at  Por.dicherry, 
India  on  23rd  ar  i  24th  Deceaber,  1968. 
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teaching  the  adults.     We  have  experimented  with  ar>d  produced 
literature,  si^ecially  suita^^le  to  the  neo-literate  and  the  new 
readin;?  public.     We  have  attempted  to   establish  special 
institutions  like  Janta  Colleges,  Community  Centres,  Adult 
Schools,  Vidyapiths,  and  niral  libraries  for  the  benefit   of 
the  neo-literate  adults.     '7e  have  also   launched   campaigns  like 
"Eadi-one-teach-one"  and  orgariized  the  use  of  students  in 
teaching  the  adults  during  their  vacations.     Our  success   in 
these  efforts, has,  however,  been  of  a  mixed  character.     While 
we  have  acquired  rich  and  rewarding  experiences  relating  to 
different  aspects  of  the  problem  of  adult   education,  the  impact 
of  our  work  in  increasing  literacy  has  rot  been  vei^y  significant. 
Even   today*  I  doj^ot  think  the  literacy  among  the  adult  pop  lation 
of  the  country  is  more  than  35^«     \fhile  the  literacy  percentage 
has  shown  some   increase,   it   is  uuf ortunate  that  the  number  of 
illiterates  in  the  total  population  has  also  increased,  because 
increase   in  population  has  outstripped   increased   in  literacy. 
New  Pimersions 

4.3.  The   educational  workers  in  general,  and  the  adult 

educators   in  particular,  have  to  take  note  of  a  number  of  importa- 
nt and  major  developments  wii  ich  are   influencing?  the  pattern 
of  our  work.     The  growth  of  modern  science  has  introduced 
in  our  lives  the  vme  of  gadgets  requiring  cortinuous  acquistlon 
of  more  information  and  kno'ied^e  about  them,  their  unkeep  and 
simple  repairs.     The   ever-risin  •  flood  of  new  knowledge  brirgs 
in  new  concepts  so  that  whatever  one  has  learnt  in  s  chool  and 
college  in  one's  childhood  and  yotrth  gets  outdated   and  reds 
to  be  replenished.     Advances   in  techrolcTical  and  specialised 
skills  have  brought   in  new  techniiues  of  pro?.uction  and 


management  and  have  created  new  types  of   jobs;  and  what   is 
more  important,  these  have  changed  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
old    ,iohs  necessitating^  continuous  need  fort  raining  and  re- 
training.    The  brealcdown  of  traditions  and   customs  has  resulted 
in  lack  of  understarding  and    clash  between  the  outlook  of  the 
old  and  the  new  generations.     AcceiDtance  of  psp:'liamentary 
democracy  and  democratization  of  cultural  life  have  involved 
the  coaraon  man   in  the  deliberative  and  dec  is  ion -making 
processes  as  well  as  the  cultured  life.     There  is  a  large-scale 
movement  of  population  all  over  the  world  from  rural  to  urban 
areas,  from  re?-ion  to  region,  and   even  from  country  to  country; 
all  these  call  for  ^  adjustment  among  the  people.     The  fast 
changing  social,  economic  and  political  situations  will  make 
grown-up  men  and  women  hapxier  and   more  successfiil  if  they  have 
the  desire  of  acquiring  new  knowledge  arid  applying  it  to  face 
the  new  situations  which  are  being  continuously  created  before 
them*        >■ 

4.4.       The  above  considerations  have  added  new  dimensions  to 
the  work  of  adult  education.     It  becomes  more  and  more  a  life- 
long process.     It  has  to  look  after  not  only  the  illiterate 
population,  the  neo-literates  and  the  new-reading  public,  but 
also  the  so-called  educated  and  the  elite.     Further,  adult 
education  has  not  only  to  provide  general  education  but  also 
technical  and  professional  training  of  various  levels,  as 
well  as  of  different  kinds  of   courses  covering  all  aspects 
of  life  to  suit  the   interests  and  requirements  of  different 
categories  of  the  adult  population. 
Agencies  for  Adult  Education 
4.5«         The  work  of  adult  education  has,  therefore,  become 
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so  varied  axid.  complex  that  it   can  no  more  be  attended  to 
by  a  single  ardency,   even  the  government.     Unless  all 
organizations,   institutions  and  agencies,  which  have 
contact  with  the  adult  population  and   some  res  ;onsibility 
with  respect  to  them,  join  hands,  the  work  of  adult 
education   cannot  be  orgarised   comprehensively  and   successfully. 
Thus,  the   farmers'  associations,  the  universities  and 
other  educational  institutions,  the  employers-sinely 
and  in  groups,  the  trade  unions,  the   cooperatives,  and 
the  different   clubs  and  other  organizations  of  the  e-nployees, 
the  residents  of  an  area^and   similar  other  agencies  have 
all  to  make  a  contribution   in  this  direction.     In  this 
work,  the  trade  unions  can  play  a  significant  role,  because 
they  cover  increasingly  bigger  sectors  of  population. 
Trade  Unions  in  India 

4.6,       As  far  as   India  is   concerred ,  the  trade  union  movement 
is  no   longer  in  a  state  of  infancy,  althou^  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  strong  as  it  should  be.     As  a  student  of 
education,   I  consider  the   strength  of  a  trade  union  in 
terms  of  the   strength  of  its  organization  and  the  corstructive 
and   comprehensive  programs  in  its  field  of  operation. 
4»7«       There  appear  to  be  many  hindrances  and  obstacles   in 
the  way  of  satisfactory  progress  of  trade  unionism  In  India. 
Multiplicity  of  trade  unions,  political  rivalries,  lack  of 
resources,  disunity   in  the  rank  of  the  workers,  emphasis 
on  the  external  machinery  for  solving  the  disputes  and 
limited   sympathy  of  the  employers  a  pear  to  be   some  of 
the  major  factors   against  a  fruitful  trade  union  movement 
in  India*     Above  all,  th^  lack  of  education  aciong  the 
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labour  force  is  perhaps  one  single  factor  which  is  reaporsible 

for  the  slow  pro^^ess  of  trade  UEionism  in  this  country, 

4«8»         lack  of  education,  which  is  a  state  of  affaire  unkonwn 

in  the   industrialised  countries,  prevents  workers  from  taking 

a  long-range  view.     Because  of  lack  of  education,  the  worker 

is  not  trained  to  think  criticaily»  to  analyse  the  situation, 

ajid  to  snake  a  successful  choice  among  available  alternatives » 

Due  to  lack  of  understanding  an  individual  worker  canrot 

properly  appreciate  the  contribution  which  he   can  make  to 

the  larger  growth  of  the  nation.     This  again  results  in  the 

lack  of  sincerity  and  devotion  on  his  part  to  production  - 

"both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.     This  affects  the 

employer  adversely  and  creats  in  his  mind  a  feeling  of 

indifference  towards  the  worker.     The  existing  attitude  on 

the  part  of  the  'porker  has,  therefore,  been  responsible,  to 

a  large  extent,   for  most  of  the  trade  taiions  serving  merely 

as  strike  comiiittees  which  emerge  during  periods  of  strain 

and  stress  and  then  fade  away  gradually .«  Because  of  'ttie 

same  factor,  most  c£    the  unions  attach  much  greater  importance 

to  the  function  of  securing  redress  of  the  workers'  grievances 

by  engaging  in  a  struggle  with  the  employers;  and  there  is 

little  educational  activity  which  prepares  the  trade  union 

members  for  active  participation  in  trade  union  affairs  or 

itiich  provides  an  opportunity  of  general  and  vocational 

education  for  its  members. 

Education  of  Industrial  Workers 

4,9,       Education  of  farmers  and  industrial  workers  d»«ire»    i'-^i^-^'--^ 

special  attention.     Both  constitute  large  sectors  of  llie 

population. 
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4»10,         The  Industrial  workers  are  available  in  concertrated 
groups   in  the  organized  industries.     Their  education  co'ild  be 
a  cooperative  effort  of  the  employers,  the  trade  unions  and 
the   education  departmer^ts .     The  eaployers  could  provide  time, 
and   facilities  such  as  class-rooms,  libraries,  reading  rooms, 
and  laboratories,  and   appropriate  incentives  to  those  who  show 
good  prOiSress  and   results;  the  trade  unions  could  get  the 
courses  organized,  and  ensure  attendance  and  attention  of  the 
workers;   and  the   education  departments  could  provide  technical 
guidance  like  trainin?^  of  teachers  or   instructors,  preparation 
and  supply  of  text-books  and  other  reading  material*  and  give 
other  assistance. 

4.11  •         ?unctioral  Literacy,   In  the  a^ove  program,  should  be 
the  first  and  immediate  target.     But   in  view  of  the  important 
role  which  the  working  class  plays  in   improving  production, 
their  education  should  not  be  allowed  to  end   after  they  have 
become  functiocally  literate.     Further  education  should  be 
provided  to  them  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  skills, 
widening  their  horiaon  in  life,  inculcatC^^  in  them  a  sense 
of  responsibility  towards  their  profression  and  thus  improvft^fl^ 
their  careers.     To  achieve  this,  such  special  part-time  and/or 
sandwich  courses  could  be   offered  *  ich  mi^t   lead  theip,  step 

hy  step,  t9  higher  courses.     These  could  be  in  various  fields 

t>|    =^i^.t^ciC,     ti^  rUvvv  t_»^  C.  ,       ^'-•~C'..-^.^<\^f^~\i\.L    i^-^ci.       t^lCx,      ^l^<i 
of  education  with  which  the  future  of  Ihe  workers   is  linked 

aPd  in  which  direction  they   can  get  promotion  and  rise  in 

their  profession. 

Workers  *  Education 

4.12.         H'orkers*   education   deals  primarily  with  the  educational 

needs  of  workers  as  they  arise  out  of  their  participation  in 
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the   lalaour  movement.     It   is  thou^t  of  as  education  carried 
on  either  under  direct  trade  union  auspices  or  education 
carried  on  by  non-lanour  agencies   jointly  with  the  union  groups. 
Its  objective   is   the  improvement  of  the  workers'   individual 
and   group  competence,  and  the  advancement  of  his  social, 
economic  and   cultural  interest,  so  that  he  can  become  a  mature, 
wise  and  responsible  citizen,  arle  to  play  his  part  in  the 
union  and   in  a  free  society,  and  to  assure  for  himself  a 
status  of  dignity  and  respect  equal  to  that  of  dither  groups 
and  individuals.     To  attain  these  objectives, w okers  and 
trade  union  leaders  must  have  knowled'^e  and   skills,   courage 
and  resources,  and  aMlity  to  think  independently,  so  as  to 
make  free  and  intelligent  choices. 

4.13.  I  think  V/orkers'   education  should  recognise  two 
important   concepts :- 

(a)  That  education  is  a  life-long  process,  and 

(b)  That   education  is  a  necessary  part  of  democratic 
processes. 

Relation  to  Adult  Education 

4.14.  Conceptually,  workers'  education  rnay  be  considered  to 
be  an  integral  -  but  separate  -  brarch  of  odult  education. 
Looked  at   from  the  larger  and  national  point  of  view,  I  would 
say  that  any  prograofime  for  \forkers '  education  cannot  succeed 
unless  it  has  a  major  and   significant   element  of  adult  education 
as  generally  understood.     This  appears  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory   arrargemert  on  practical  considerations  as  well. 
Particularly  in  the  present   situation   in  India.     Adult   education 
for  workers  must  a3.so  meet  their  functional  and   specialised 
educational  nseds. 
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4.15.  In  this  connection  it  has  to  be  rioted  that  not  only 
do  the  worlcers  have   specialised  needs,  but   efforts  to  r  each 
them  throu^  gerseral  adult   education  groups  and  programs 

have  -  apart  froia  a  few  exceptions  -  not  met  with  much  auccej^e. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  to  reach  workers  as 
potertial  cosumers  of  e  ducation  is  throu^  their  trade  unions. 
This  approach  could  be  justified  on  more  than  one  consideration :- 

(i)   In  unions,  the  workers  meet  as  a  honogenious 
group,  boimd  togeth  r  by  common  problems,  common  educational 
levels,  and   coamon  exper  ence  and   training. 

(ii)  Workers'   education,  like   adult  education  in 
general,  lacks  any  coercive  element.     It  should  operate  in 
an   atmosphere  of  acceptability  which  can  be  achieved  throu^ 
close   consultation  ard  planning  with  the  union  leaders. 

(iii)  Making  the  union  as  the   centre  of  activities 
results  in  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  educational 
techniques,  materials,  sLDfl  methods,  all  of  which  can  be 
closely  adjusted   to  the  needs  of  the  group. 

(iv)  Work^ers*   education  ai-ms  at  social  action,     such 
action  is  more  likely  to  result   if  the  educational   crocess  takes 
place  within  the  setting  of  the  union  rather  than  within  some 
amorphous  group  jointed  together  merely  for  educational  purposes. 

4.16.  Adult  education  of  the  workers   is  an  ever-present 
challenge.     It  is  a  worthwhile   investment   for  the  improvement 
of  the  workers.     It  rests  on  the  asr^umption  that  people  have 
the  inherent  pov?er  to  guide  their  own  destiny,  to  move 
intelligently  and  courgeously  to  ards  wider  horizons  and 
towards  the   fullest  and  best   use  of  all  natural  and  human 


J 
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resoiirces.     In  a  dlctiorship,  edv.catior   is  rot  vital  because 

people  are  rot  consulted  hvct  told  what  to  do.     In  a  democracy, 

flerislone  depend  on  the  active*  support  of  the  people,   'It 

is  no  longer  enough  that   some  know  •     Others  must  knoi*  too ,  or 

the  decision  which  we  would  like  to  see  itade ,  canrot  and  will 

not  he   made.* 

4.17.       A  few  months  back  I  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 

educational  activities  of  the   Gemian  federation  of  Trade  Unions 

or   'DSB'  as  it  is  popularly  called  in  the  Federal  Republic 

of  (Ter!3ar.y.     This  Federation,  along  with  its  member  trade  unions, 

has  or^^anised  a  comprehensive  and  impressive  program  of  adult 

education  as  a  part  of  workers*  education.     I  n^ive  below  a  brief 

statement   on  the  content  and   scope  of  the   educational 

activities  of  the  Federation. 

Educational  Activities  within  the   German  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions    (D'ljJ 

In  the  16  trade  unions  and   industrial  trade  unions   in 

the  German  Trade  Union  Federation,  almost  65  lakhs  of  manual 

and  non-ma  ual  workers  and   established  officials  are  organised. 

On  the  basis  of  their  numerical  strength,  the  orgariised  workers 

constitute  a  group  of  c-rside  able   importance  within  the  Federal 

Republic  of  Germany.     The  operational  scope  of  the  trade  unions 
in  the   labour  and  economic  spheres,  as*  well  as  in  political  life 
in  gneral»  becomes  ap  arent ,  when,   in  addition  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  their  membership,   it   is  realised  how  numerous  and 
how  important    are  the  various  functions  in  industry  and  public 
life  in  which  trade  unionists  are  actively  engaged. 

The  starting  point  of  all  trade  union  activities  is, 


"*■     C'v        eiJtJii,A^k       jv«_4^  A^v*.         ''^"^'-f^' 
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of  co'arse,  the  pursuit  of  their  policy  as  affecting  the  terns 
aJid  conditions  of  their  employ:iient .     The  unions  negotiate 
agreements  with  employers  on  terms  aiid  conditions,  and   ensure 
their  observaiice. 

It   is,  nowever,  true  to  tsay  that  hi^  ^»agea  and   good 
conditions  are  not  the  only  things   in  life  which  affect  the 
worker,     for  8  hours  of  every  day,  he  works  in  office  or 
workshop  with  other  men.     The  daily  routine  ar^d  place  occupied 
by   each  individual  within  the  production  process  are   closely 
bound  up  with  his   econouilc  existence,  and,  because  of  the 
resultant    social  r  elation  ships,  they  are  of  great  importance 
to   every  worker.     He  must,  therefore,  be  enabled  to  participate 
in  the  solution  of  all  those  problems  which  affect  him,  over  and 
above  the  questions  of  wages  and  hours  of  wcrk,  and  the  outcome 
of  which,  inside  his  own  establishment  and  at  other  levels,  is 
designed  to  realize  his    economic,  social  and   cultural  aspirations. 
And  for  this  reason,   it   is  the   endeavour  of  the  unions  to  achieve 
further  democratization  of  the  relations  between  workars  and 
employers , 

COrTSrT    0?  ACTIVITIES 

Adult  education  caters  for  as  many  people  as  possible  - 
ideally  for  every  adult.     Trade  union   educational  activities  seek 
to  include  as  many  members  as  possible  -  theoretically,  every 
single  member.     The  unions,  therefore,  set  themselves  a  double 
goal*     They  seek  to  induce  as  ma^y  members  as  possible  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilties  offered,  and  also  to  help  them  to 
acquire  the  qualifications  necessary  for  effective  participation 

in  the  i« levant  activities, 

Bvery  one  knows  that  the  imparting  and  acquisition 
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of  knov»led,!;e  are  gsaerally  not  pursued  for  their  own  sake  | 

alone,  but  that  the  ability  and  qualifications  thereby  acquired 
are  intended  to  be  employed  sind  utilised   In  practical  life. 
An  engineer  will  be  enabled  to  aake  the  best  and  most  effective 
use  of  hie  profresaional  knowledge  in  the  building  of  machines;         ' 
arid  a  road  worker  in  the  building  of  roads.     Vocational  trailing 
qualifies  them  to  play  their  part   in  economic  life  more  efficiently 

But  the  technical  procer;ses  of  production  are  not  the 
only  importar.t  things  in  life,     Eqiially  important  are  the  social 
conditions  under  which  these  processes  are  carried  out;  that  is 
to   say,  the  conditions  under  which  men  and  women  must  work,  as 
well  as,  in  the  wider  sense,  the  modes  ar.d   rules  of  community 
life.     For  this  reason,  the  workers  should  aim,  over  ar.d  above 
the   coKsiderations  of  vocational  training,  at  an  improvement  of 
their  citizenship  knowledge  and  cultural  education.     This  would 
ei-  30  qualify  them  to  participate  intelligently  in  decisions 
affecting  legal,  ecorjomic  and   social  problems  to  their  benefit 
and  that  of  their  fellow  workers  arid  will  give  them  greater 
happiness  and   satisfaction   in  life.     It   is  only  in  this  way 
that  they  can  fully  exercise   ttieir  civic  rights  and  fulfil  their 
duty  as  responsible  members  of  society. 

The  educational  activity  of  any  trade  union  must 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  positive  aptitudes  and 
attributes  of  every  member,  and  encourage  him  to  utilise  his 
own  particular  talents  in  the  consolidation  of  an   increasingly 
democratic  form  of  society. 

ORgAriSATIOI^AL  STRU^TU^ 
Prom  its  very  origin ,  the  workers '  movement  in  Test 
Germany  has  been  a  learners  *  movement  ai-d  the  modern  unions 
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emphasize,  through  the  intensification  and  consolidation  of 
their  education  work,  that   it   is  their  intention  to  proce  d 
further  along  this  traditional  path.     It   is  only  natural  that 
each  union  should  frame   its  own  educational  schemes  to  accord 
with  its  ovn  irleas  and  not  leave  them  to  outside   institutions 
which  may  aevear  really  have  the  necessary  close  aasociation 
with  the  working  classes  and  may,  therefore,  operate  ovily 
in  a  formal  fashion. 

BDIJOATIOyAL   IF  S?  ITU"?  I  PITS  0^   DSB 
local   educational  activities  occupy  a  hroaf^   space 
within  the   frame  work  of  the  trade  union  education.     Under  it 
are  included  all  these  activities  orga.^ized  by  the  9  DGfB  re?-ional 
organizations  and ^285  D^B  district  trade  union  councils.     These 
activities  raairly  take  the  form  of  evening  and  week-end  se-sions. 
Courses  of  more  than  one    day*s  duration  are  an  exception.     On 
the  other  hand,   lectures  on  topical  themes,  on  economic  and 
social  policy,   industrial  management,  legal  prol:!lems  etc.  are 
very  frequent.     The  courses  also   include  items  covering  the 
cultural  policy.     The  objective  of  such  courses   is  to  awaken 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  cultural  activities  parallel 
to  other  spheres  of  citizens*  life,  ad   in  partic'lar  of  the 
importance  attaching  to  general  education,  in  all  Jispecta,  for 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living,  the  fulfilment  of 
democratic  obligations,  and  the  sa'"eguarding  of  democratic  freedom, 

In  addition,  the  DGrB  and   its  affiliated   unions  rvm 
certrally  organized  courses   in  21  residential  schools.     Some  of 
these  schools  condiict  their  courses  during  the  winter  months 
only.     In  the  summer,  the  buildings  and  their  e juipment  serve 
members  as  holiday  homes. 
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It   is  important   to  rote  that  organized  members  are 
orly  eligible  to   join  these   courses.     A   corditiori   is  that   ttie 
applicarits  should  be  active  withir  their  organizations  and  have 
either  already  held  office,  or  be  expected  to  do  so.     Further, 
they  must  have  taken  part  In  local  courses.     The   duration  of 
the  course  varies  from  one  week  to  six  weeks. 

In  a  dition,  the  DGrB  is  a  joint    sponsor  of  three 
academies  at  collegiate  and  university  levels  for  the  benefit 
of  their  members.     The  organised  trade  union  members,  who  have 
devoted  t   emselves  with  understanding  and  diligence  to  their 
union  activities  and  who  have  proved,  by  the  results  achieved 
in  the  residential  schools,  that  thev  are  well  qualified  for 
protracted  periods  of  further  study,  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
a  coarse  in  one  of  these  academies.     Each  applicant   is  required 
to   take  an  entrance  examination}  and  the  award  of  a  scholarship 
is  dependent  on  the  results  achieved.     Pinal  selection   is   ^lade 
by  the  professors  in  the  academies  in   consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  nominating  unions  and  the   German 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

OTHER  ED^ICATTO^'AI  ACTIVITIES 
An  important   supplement   to  the  above-mentioned  basic 
and   continuation  course  is  provided  by  the  week-end  schools, 
sonetines  arranged  in  a  series.     Such  events  are,  however, 
run  separately  and  independently  of  theother  courses  for 
specified   groups,  e.g.,  women j juveniles ,  etc.     A  special  type 
of   course  is  that  which   is  run  nithin  the  place  of  work  or 
close  to   it.     The  purpose  of  these  conrr?es  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  workers  living  in  widely  scattered  areas  with 
great  distajrjces  between  their  homes  and  thelg-  great- distances 
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between  -feeir  homes  ajad  their  work,  who  could  scarcely  be 
a'ble  to  take  part  at  all. 

Another  scheme  entitled   ^^tudy  by  Distart  Control' 
relates  to  the  provision  of   educatiorial  courses  throuj^ 
corresponderce  or  postal  services.     Starting  with   14  different 
courses  in   1949,  the  scheme  has  expanded  to  cover  nearly 
100  courses  now.     Independent  of  time  and  place,  and  with 
the  help  pf  correspondence  school,  every  worker  can  d  evote 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  his   sociological  and   professioral 
education.     He  can   choose  a  course  which  will  er:able  him  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  that  will  qualify  him  to  take  more 
advanced  ccrses  in  the  residential  schools  or  those  for 
advanced  vocational  training.     These  courses  provide  special 
facilities  to  the  more  sparsely  populated  parts  of  the  country, 

A  method   encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  correspondence 
school  is  that  of  study  in  small  groups  known  as    'Study  Circles'. 
In  these  circles,  the  positive  effects  of  an   early  exchange 
of  ideas  and  opinions  emerp^e  clearly. 

Since  i960,  the  correspondence  school  has  inaugurated 
a  technical  seminary  In  which  postal  instruction   is  combined 
with   short  methods  of  direct  teaching,  and   it  has   set   itself 
the  aim  of   training  skilled  workers  to  become  highly  skilled 
technicians.     These  courses   cover  a  oourse  of  5  semesters. 
During  eadi  semester,  ad  on  the  termination  of  their  studies, 
the  students  are  brou^t  together  for  14  days  of  direct 
instruction  where  attendaice   is  obligatory.     During  the 
course  of  these  meetings,  the  essential  subject-matter 
is  revised,  and   intermediate  examinations  are^se*.     Thus,  the 
school  sets  itself  only  one  hi^  ideal,  namely,  to  help  every 
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adult   desirous  of  improving  his  education. 

The  Federation  has  organized  progra^fs  for  further 
vocational  training  as  well.     This  has  been  don©  throu^ 
the  esta^lishraert  of  a  limited  Liability  Com  any.     Starting 
with  sub;)ects  like  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  commercial 
subjects,  such  as  book-keeping  and   (Jerman  and   -foreign  languages, 
the  Company  has  expanded   its  activities  to   cover  technical 
courses  such  as  dr -ftsmanship,  technical  calculation,  machine 
data  processing,   computer  training, etc. 

The  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  has  also  established 
its  own  economic  research  institution  called  the    'Trade 
Union  Institution  of  Economic  3ciences(v7 'I) »,     This  institution 
has  gradually  developed  an  excellent  library  of  its  own 
containing  about  20,000  references  volumes. 

The  Federation  has  also  e  stablished  a  Foundation 

t 
whose   statues  include  the  provision  for  training  and   further 

training  and    education  of  talented  workers  and   diildren  of 

workers.     Thug,  the  li'oundation   is  concentrating  its  efforts 

for  the  advancemert   of  the  cew  generation  of  ^scientists,     f^uring 

the  last   few  years,  it  has  given  financial  aid  to  more  than 

100  talented  workers  and   children   of  workers,  to  enable  them 

to  complete  their  studies.     These   include  students  of  all 

facilities  and   branches  in  the  universities,  technical  hi^ 

schools,  pedagogie  academies,  and  other  institutions  of  advanced 

technology,   goverrmental  engineering  colleges  etc. 

The  Federation  also   owns  a  press  of  Its  own.     It   is 

used  to   bring  out  Hews  letters,   Journals  a:  d  other  publications 

for  -Hie   inforciation  and   education  of  its  members.     The  press 

is  also   used   to  publish  results  of  social  and   scientific  researchee 
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so  as  to   enable  its  members  to   form  a  critical  public  opinion 

and  make  an   important  cortribution  to   the  trade  union 

ed  ucat  i  or  al  ac t  iv  it  ie  s . 

Adult  Education   for  Indian   Vorkera 

4.18,  In  India  the  need  for  adult  education  for  the  workers 

has  vast  and  multiple  dimensions.     Some  of  the  significant 

factors  impinging  upon  the   development  of  adult  education 

for  workers  arei- 

(i)  low-level  of  literacy; 

(ii)  (Jeneral  poverty  and  low  level  of  wases; 

(iii)  Predorainatly  migratory  nature  of  the 
industrial  workers;  and 

(iv)  lack  of  dependable  leadership  in  trade  unions. 

4.19»         The  agencies  which  are.  interested   in  promoting  Mxe  'XjULk 

education  of  workers  are  the  State,  the  employer,  and   the 

trade  unions.     The  trade  unions  in  India  have  been  mainly 

engaged    in   creating  agitational  consciousness  for  or.^arising 

and  building  up  the  labovir  movement.     These  unions  seen  to 

have  developed  more  on  the  lines  of  political  parties,  sind 

they  are  not  based  on  the  occupational  patterns  of  their 

membership.     leaciership  in  these  unions  seems  to  be  generally 

supplied  from  outside,  mostly  by  the  political  parties  having 

idealo'r'ical  a'^'filiations  with  the  particular  unions.     All 

trade  unions   in  India  seem  to  have  an  ostensible  interest   in 

the  education  of  workers,  but   in  practice  none  of  Ihem  appear 

to  have  any  systematic  program  or  provision  for  1he   education 

of  its  members.     As   for  the   employers,  a  few   of  the   enlightened 

among  them,  have  provided    some  educational  facilities  for 

their  employees  by  way  of  welfare  measures.     They  have   done 

this  either  because  of  legislative  presaures  or  on  their  own 
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4»20«  In  so  far  as  the  State   is   concerced,  the  Grovernment 

of  India  in  the  Iliniatry  of  Labour  and  Employment  sporsored 
a  country-wide  scheme  for  workers'   education  mainly  oriented 
to   trade  union   education  of  rark  ar.d  file  of  workers  and 
leadership  development.     The  work  has  "been  entrusted  to  an  aut- 
onnous  orgarization  known  as  the  Central  Board  of  Workers' 
Education  which  co resists  of  represer.tatives  of  workers  and 
employees,  educational  institutions  and    government.     The 
scheme  comprises  three  stages  of  training  on  three  different 
levels,  namely,  for  Education  Officers,  for  workers'  teachers, 
and   for  workers. 

4.21.  The  other  aspect  of  work  being  done   in  the   field  of 
adult   education  for  workers  is  through  the  State  Gfovemmenta 
and  the  Local  Body  Administrations.     This   is   in  the   form  of 
setting  up  of  centres,  variously  known  as  Social  Education 
Centres,  A'3tilt  Education  Centres,  Community  Centres  or  Labour 
Welfare  Centres   located   in  the  urban  industrial  com  lexes. 
The  main  focus  of  the  program  in  such  centres   is  on  general 
education  and   cultural  and  recreational  activities. 

4.22.  The  Union  Ministry  of  Education   set  up,  on  an  experi- 
mertal  basis,  T^orkers'  Social  Education  Institute: at   Indore 
and  ITagpur,  to  provide  adult  e  ducat  ion  facilities  to  the 
industrial  workers  there,     similarly,  a  new  experiment   in 

the  form  of  polyvalent  Centre  or  Shramik  Vidyapeth  has  been 
design  d  and  undertaken   by  the  Departnient  of  Adult  Education 
of  the  rational  Council  of  Educational  Research  and  Training 
with  the  assistance  of  Unesco .     The  assumption   in  this  aprroach 
is  tor^ecognise  the  worker  as  an   individual  adult  citizen 
having  a  right    to   education  according  to  his  interest,  needs. 
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inclination  and   potertiality.     Thus  the  Polyvalent  Centre^   U 
a3Pe  to  provide  many-sided  courses  in  basic  literacy,  vocatioral 
skills,  education  in  arts  and  culture,  family  life,  citizenship, 
health  and  education  for  participation   in  organizations.     Ilore 
specifically,  the  objectives  of  the  Polyvalent  Centre^t  are 
as  under: 

(i)   To   impart  general  education  to  workers  so  as  to 
enrich  their  lives  throuj^  knowledge  and  better 
und  erst -an  ding  of  their  environment  and   to  prepare 
them  more  adequately  for  vocational  and  technical 
training; 
(ii)  To   impart  vocational  skills  and  technical 
knowledge  to  workers  for  raising  their  efficiency 
and    increasing  productive  ability;  and 
(iii)  To  develop  ri^t  perspective  towards  work. 
In  Another  Country 

4.23 •         In  this  area,  as  in  most  areas  relating  to   social 
activities,  the   responsibility  and   interest  of  a  trade  union 
in  the  field  of   education—  general  or  vocatio  al—  of   its 
members  may  differ  from  country  to  country.     Here  is  a  brief 
account   of  the  correspoZiding  situation   in  the  U.K.   in  1959: 

« This  feature  is  that   unlike,  for  example, 

aany  American   and   Oerman  trade  unions,  the    >ritish 
Unions  generally  do    not   themselves   directly  provide 
educational   facilities  for   their  members,  but 
co-operate  with  specially  educational  or^irizatiors, 
principally  the  7.E.A  and   the  IT.C.I.C,  which  do. 
The  arrangement   now  has  the    nanction  of  half  a 
century  of  history,  but  in  some  quarters,  notably 
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the  T.U.C,  is  supported  also  for  carefully 
considered,  and  plainly  expressed,  rea  ons  of 
principle.     Historically,   it   stems  from  the 
fact  that   before  the  unions  had  esta"blished 
educational  schemes  of  their  own,  Idanesbridge 
provided,   in  the  W.E.A.,  an  alternative  method 
of  oaking  facilities  available  -  and  university 
facilities  at   that  •....  .Rightly  or  wrongly, 
MaPesbridge  thou^  that   the  railway-men  had  been 
Tonwisely  led,  and  he  attributed  the  fact  to  the 
•ha^d  veneer'  of  elementary  education  which  was 
that  rmst  working  men  received.     The  remedy, 
he  believed,  was  not  merely  more  education,  but 
'wise  and  free'   educ  tion,  of  the  kind  and 
quality  associated  with  universities,  and 
specially  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Carabridre.     In  the  event  ,  the  success  of 
the  Association  in  attracting  trade  union 
support  on  the  one  hand,  and  obtaining  uni- 
versity assistance   on  the  other,  established  a 
pattern  of  indirect   provision  of  facilities.... 
This  arrangement   determined  not  only  the  relation- 
ship of  "8a  e  trade  imions  with  educational 
or  :anizations  but  also  the  content  of  much 
trade  union  education "f 

♦  "Trends   in  English  A^ult  Education"   edited   by  3hri   ^.^"r.iaynould 
Heenamami ,  London,     lelbo'jrrie,   Toronto,   1959,  pp. 30-31. 
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co^x;ltjsion 

4«24»         All  r.ew  experimerts  and  ideas  can  be  initiated, 

but  the  expansion  of  such  prograii^nes  and  full  returns  from 

them  are  possible  only  through  the   interest  and  willing 

participation  of   liie  workers  themselves. 

4«25»  In  recent  years,    some  important  empirical  studies 

on  adult  education  have  appeared.     In  an  extersive  study 

on  education  euJd  social  consciousness,  it  has  been  clearly 

brou^t  out  that  people,  who  receive  only  minimum  education, 

experience  a  high  degree  of  frustration.     This  aarne  study 

shows  that  a  fairly  hi^  level  of  education   is  necessary 

before  a  desire  for  further  education   can  even  begin  to  develop. 

In  practical  tertns,  this  means  that   the  social  need  for 

continuing  adult   education   can  only  be  realised  throu^ 

an  expanding  programme  of  general  education  in  the  schools. 

It   is  necessary,  therefore,  that  every  worker  ;*ould  have 

an  opportunity  of  receiving  school  education  for  a  reasonable 

number  of  years  before  he  becomes  conscious  of  "Hie  need  for 

adult  or  further  education  for  himself. 

4.26.  Such  a  situation  exists,  to   a  large  extent,  in 

developing  countries  like  India.     All  of  them,  including  India, 

are,  however,  making  strenuous  efforts  to   ex  and  their  school 

systems  and  to  bring  in  more  and  more  of  the  school-age  children 

to  the  educational  institutions.     Here  also  the  trade  unions 

have  an   important  role  to  play  by  opening  schools  for  the 

education  of  children  of  the  workers  and  by  encoura -ing  and 

supporting  them  to   keep  their  children  Ibr   a  reasora  le 

number  of  years  in  schools. 
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4.27«   let  us  hope  that  with  increasing  coi^sciouareae 

towards  self-^elp,  with  expansion  in  school  enrolment, 

and  with  the  emulation  of  successful  results  obtd.  ned 

in  other  countries,  an  example  of  w'lich  I  have  already 

indicated  above,  the  trade  union  novemer.t  in  India  will 

also  get  oriented  towards  co  struct ivo  participation  in 

the  nation^I^-huildinc^  activities  relevant  to  their  own  life, 

the  basis  for  which  is  adult  education  of  the  work: era 

themselves.  This  would  necessitate  that  the  trade  unions 

in  India  should  not  corfine  their  energies  and  resources 

to  agitation  and  strikes  alone  for  the  purpose  of  collective 

bargainirg,  but  that  they  should  attend  also  to  the  improvement 

of  iiie  general  and  vocatioral  competence  of  their  members. 

Since  all  improvement  in  the  level  of  gBBeral  education 

and  vocational  training  of  the  worker  should  be  directed 

to  improve  production—  both  vjuantiativeiy  and  qiialitat ivej.y — 

let  us  also  hope  that  emyloyers,  who  are  better  educated 

persons,  will  offer  necessary  cooperation  and  facilities  to 

the  workers  to  avail  themselves  of  "fee  educational 

oPDortunities  which  are  created. 
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Chapter  Y 
Cooperatives  and  Alult  Education 

5.1.    Like  Trade  Unions,  the  Cooperatives  which  embrace, 
through  their  memberiihlp,  a  large  nuraber  of  persons  -  men 
and  women  -  constitute  a  potential  means  of  adult  education 
on  a  llfe^long  basis*  ^  ^^T»ikj_  Ov-u^ov*^  ix^  Coo^e^nJiAv**^  a-v^t  cil»o  ^j^< 
The  Meeting  Point 

5.2  ,    What  Is  the  basic  object  of  Cooperative  movement? 
In  my  view  it  is  not  merely  a  way  of  organizing  various 
types  of  cooperatives  for  economic  advancement;  it  is  more 
than  that.   An  earnest  cooperator  should  seek  to  apply  the 
cooperative  method  to  all  aspects  of  his  life  in  order  to 
make  the  ideas  of  cooper,vtlon  a  living  phenomena.   This  is 
because  he  has  to  realize  that  in  working  vith  others  for 
common  good,  man's  highest  qualities  are  callac  for  and 
developed;  and  in  the  employment  of  these  qualities  man 
himself  is  qualitatively  transformed  and  his  outlook  is 
improved. 

5.3  .    In  any  prograai  of  adult  education,  the  learner  is 
most  laiortant.  Psychologically,  it  is  important  to  apply 
the  teaching  technique  to  the  most  intimate  interests  of 
the  individual  or  the  group.   In  modern  society,  people 
are  most  keenly  interested  in,  and  concerned  with,  their 
economic  betterment.  The  economic  phase  is,  however,  only 
the  first  stage  in  a  program  designed  to  develop  various 
aspects  of  human  personality.   Here,  then,  is  the  beginning 
of  a  meeting  point  between  adult  education  and  cooperative 
movement.   A  continuing  process  of  adult  education,  through 
economic  cooperation,  enables  people  to  develop  themselves 
and  become  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 
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5.4  .    It  has,  therefore,  been  rightly  said  that 
Cooperation  is  adult  education  through  economic  means. 

In  cooperative  movenent,  socio-economic  development  of  mernbers 
and  their  education  go  hand  in  hand.  Therefore,  education 
of  the  members  and  prospective  numbers  hfts  been  included 
among  the  basic  principles  of  cooperation.  The  cooperative 
moveme^it  will  achieve  one  of  its  main  aims  if  there  are 
cooperatives  conducting  Tanctional  adult  education  programs 
for  their  members  and  others  (prospective  members), 

5.5  .    The  importance  of  educational  program  in  a 
cooperative  arises  from  various  considerations.  In  the 
first  pl&ce,  cooperatives,  being  democratic  Institutions, 
wherein  every  member  commands  one  vote,  thrive  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  understanding  of  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions by   the  members.   iJiiccess  of  a  cooperative  depends 
upon  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  honest  devotion  among  the 
members.   A  proper  understanding  of  the  socio-economic 
development  within  the  field  of  operation  of  a  cooperative 
society  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
movement.  The  members  of  a  cooperative  should  also  be  made 
conscious  of  the  social  value  of  the  institution,^  as  a 
training  ground  for  democratic  respinslbility  and  business 
practice.   Appreciation  by  them  of  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  cooperative  is  essential  for  winning  their  loyalty.   It 
Is  also  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  movement.   Some  of 
these  elements  are  emphasized  in  social  or  adult  education 

as  well. 

Cooperation  a  World  Movement 

5.6  .         Cooperation  is  a  world  movement.     It  is  playing  an 
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Important  role  In  the  economic  and  political  set-up  of 
many  cotmtrles. 

5.7.    Modern  cooperative  movement  owes  its  educational 
tradition  to  the  famous  pioneers  of  Rochdale  in  England. 
As  soon  as  the  Rochdale  coopervitlve  was  firmly  established, 
the  pioneers  decided  in  1858  to  set  aside  2^i   of  the  surplus 
regularly  for  educational  purposes.   It  is  not  mere  co- 
incidence that  so  many  eminent  pioneers  and  leaders  of 
cooperation  have  been  also  great  popular  educators. 
Cooperators  all  over  the  world  consider  enlightened 
membership  ss  the  most  important  asset  of  a  cooperative 
society. 

5.8  .    In  Japan,  the  Central  Union  of  Agricultural 
Cooperatives  and  the  Prefectural(State)  Level  Federations 
of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  actively  assist  their  member 
cooperatives  in  conducting  comprehensive  extension  progrMO 
in  an  integrated  manner.  The  government  extension  agencies 
and  the  adult  education  associations  canalise  most  of  their 
efforts  through  the  local  cooperatives. 

5.9  .    It  is  reported  that  this  Integration  in  rural 
extension  work  has  been  achieved  in  Japan  after  other 
experimentations.  There  are  other  t'nlngs  also  vrtiich  we 
can  learn  from  the  Japanese  experience  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.   Firstly,  the  rural  cooperatives  should 
diversify  their  business  and  raake  themselves  more  popular 

in  their  areas.  Secondly,  they  should  Increasingly  undertake 
farm  guidance  and  other  educational  work  for  their  farm 
members  and  their  families.  Thirdly,  the  government  should 
canalise  most  of  Its  extension  activities  through  the 
cooperatives.  Jnd   finally,  the  local  me:Tibers  should  be 
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Classified  Into  small  Interest-groups  and  served  In  an 
Integrated  manner  by  their  own  organisations  like  the 
cooperatives. 

5.10.  In  oweden,  the  cooperatives  conduct  large-scale 
adult  education  programs  for  their  members,  chiefly  through 
study  circles  and  corBespondence  courses,  Special  courses 
are  run  far  those  adult  farmers,  who  could  not  complete 
their  basic  education  earlier. 

6.11.  In  Denmark,  member-education  forms  a  part  of  the 
general  adult  education  provided  hy  their  folk  high  schools. 
AS  these  are  residential  institutions,  appropriate  social 
attitudes  and  qualities  of  leadership  are  inculcat<?d  in  the 
pupils  through  learning  to  live  together.   It  is  obvious 
that  healthy  social  attitudes  and  qualities  of  leadership 
are  prerequisites  for  any  programm  of  socio-economic  develop- 
ment, Including  the  cooperative  movement, 

5.12.  The  Canadian  experience  of  cooperative  adult 
education  through  universities  Is  also  significant.  The 
adult  educators  in  India  are  aware  of  the  extension  program 
conducted  by  the'ot.  Xavier  University  in  Nova  Scotia  (Canada) 
mainly  for  the  local  fishermen.   As  a  result  of  this 
program,  the  fishermen  haVR  been  functionally  educated  and 
organised  in  successful  cooperatives. 

Cooperation  in  India 

5.13.  In  India,  cooperation  in  Its  simplest  form  was  not 
unknown  even  in  ancient  times.   The  elements  of  the  principles 
of  cooperation  were  in  the  past  incorporated  in  the  life  and 
activities  of  our  villages.   Cooperative  organisations, 
however,  in  their  modem  form  were  sponsored  by  the  Govemm^t. 

*  Because  of  this  sponsorship  perhaps  it  naa  not  yet  Become  a 


movement  of  the  people  I 


mainly  to  deal  with  the  acute  problem  of  rural  Idebtedness 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.   The  iState  passed  the 
necessary  laws,  created  departmoits,  appointed  staff  and 
gave  financial  and  other  help.   But  the  movement  did  not 
develop  uniformly  BhtrKtaiQ  throughout  the  country.   It  was 
only  after  Independence  that  cooperKtion  as  a  part  of  the 
economic  planning  started  receiving  serious  attention. 
5.14  .   The  building  of  a  cooperative  sector  as  a  part  of 
the  scheme  of  planned  development  has  been  one  of  the 
central  aims  of  national  policy  in  the  Five-Year  Plans  of 
the  country.  'She  role  of  the  cooperative^  Is  to  become 
progressively  the  principal  means  of  orgrnisation  in  all 
branches  of  economic  life,  notably  agriculture,  minor 
irrigation,  small  industries,  processing,  marketing, 
distribution,  rural  electrification,  housing  and  construction, 
and  the  provision  of  amenities  for  the  local  communities. 
In  the  Fourth  Plan,  while  various  reforms  and  reorganisation 
of  the  cooperatives  are  to  continue,  greater  emphasis  may 
have  to  be  placed  on  consolidation,  elimination  of  the 
existing  weaknesses,  and  working  for  the  creation  of  a 
viable  cooperative  structure  relating  to  credit,  marketing, 
processing,  consumer  cooperative  stores,  training,  and 
education.  Efforts  are  proposed  to  be  made  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  cooperative  form  of  organisation  pertaining 
to  dairying  and  fisheries.   Special  programs  are  also 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  for  assisting  the  weaker  sections 
of  the  farming  community. 

5.15.  In  India  too  with  the  growth  and  diversification  of 
the  cooperative  sector,  an  effective  program  of  cooperative 
education  is  basic  for  the  sound  gro%rth  and  development  of 


the  cooperative  raovement.     Cooperative  education  would, 
in  a  way,   be   adult  education. 

5.16         On  the  eve  of  Independence. of  India,   some  efforts 
were  made  to  extend  the  facilities  for  cooperative  education 
and  training  in  India,      i^fter  Independence,   greater  Interest 
was  taken  in  the  program  of  education  of  members.      In  1956, 
a  pilot  scheme  of  member-education  was  launched  in  the 
States  of  Bihar,   Delhi,  Madhya  Bharat  and  iaurashtra.     The 
main  objects  of  this  scheme  were  to  educate  the  honorary 
office-bearers  of  the  primary  societies,  members  of  the 
managing  committees,   and  members   and  prospective  members 
of  the  societies.      Besides  the  initial  courses  of  Instruction, 
the  scheme  of  member-education  envisaged  regtxlar  follow-up 
In  conferences,   seminars,   group  discussions,   study  tours, 
summer  camps,  etc.     In  the  light  of  the  experience  gained, 
the  scheme  was  extended  to  other  areas  too. 
5.17-       In  1967-58,   a  modified  schsne  was  approved  as  a 
part  of  the  cooperative  development  in  the  Second  Plve-Year 
Plan.     This  was  further  revised  and  put  into  operation  in 
that  form  in  1964-65  in  order  to  meet  the  ex->andlng  needs 
of  the  movement. 

5.18.      The  program  is  Implemented  by  Cooperative  Unions  in 
each  dtate.     The  National  Cooperative  Union  Is  in  overall 
charge  of  planning,   supervision  and  coordination  of  the 
program  all  over  the  country.     There  are  also  the  District 
Cooperative  Unions   and  the  ad  hoc  Committees.     TheBe  Is   In 
India  to-day  a  sizeable  program  of  member-education,   and  it 
is  carried  through  appropriate  cooperatives.     The  main 
program  is  meant  for  agricultural  cooperatives   at  the 
primary  level.     However,  there  are  special  schemes  of 
member-«ducation  for  industrial  cooperatives  and  for  women 


and  youth.     There   are  at  present  nearly  750  Cooperative 
Education  Instructors  engaged  In  the  scheme  of  member- 
education.     These  Instructors   are  required  to  conduct 
training  classes  for  secretaries,   "lembers  of  managing 
committees,   and  ordinory  members   and  prospective  members 
of  primary  cooperetlve  societies.     Education  of  ordinary 
members  Is  generally  conducted  through  study  circles, 
which  are  organised  by  the  Cooperative  Educption  Instructors 
with  the  help  of  local  societies  and  the  Villege  Level 
Workers.     These  study  circles  consist  of  10  to  15  raernbers, 
vrtio  themselves  decide  to  study  a  subject  of  common  Interest. 
The  members  of  a  study  circle  also  discuss  In  their  meetings 
problems  faced  by  them  and  their  cooperative  societies. 
The  number  of  persons  educated  under  the  member-education 
program  of  coopersitlve  movement  in  India  for  the  period 
ending  i)ecember,    1967,  was  40  laWis.     It  Is  exciting  to 
imagine  th»t  a  large  number  of  aiembers  spread  over  different 
villages   and  towns  of  India  will  be  covered  by  such  study 
circles,  which  will  provide  not  only  education  about 
cooperative  business  and  related  matters  as  well  as  adult 
education  in  general,  but  also  develop  qualities  of 
leadership  and  team-spirit. 

5.19.        In  addition  to  organiring  study  circles,   peripatetic 
classes  and  other  forms  of  meetings  and  discussions,   the 
various  media  of  mass  comrainlcatlon  like  posters,  broadaheets, 
radio  broadcasts,   films,  oooperatlve  pre*&^   and  other  audio- 
visual aids   are  al«o  used  In  order  to  spread  the  message  of 
cooperation  and  provide  education  to  the  cooperative-members. 
S.20  c       It  may  be  added  that  the  sheer  number  of  persons  to 
be  trained  makes   a  universal  and  comprehensive  program  for 
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the  education  of  cooperative  members  and  prospective 
members  a  really  difficult  proposition.  The  total  membership 
of  all  types  of  cooperatives  in  India  today  exceeds  5  crores, 
and  the  entire  adult  population  of  the  country  Is  to  be 
considered  to  constitute  the  prospective  or  potential 
membership. 

5,21.   There  are  other  difficulties  too.   It  is  understood 
that  the  cooperative  meaber-education  has  not  still  achieved 
striking  results  In  India.  Suggestions  to  malce  this  program 
more  effective  have  been  received  from  time  to  thnm,      iVhile 
It  has  been  recognised  that  financial  assistance  from 
government  for  the  implementation  of  the  program^  may  be 
made  available  in  a  large  measure  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  cooperatives  have  also  to  raise  their  own  resources, 
particularly  by  contribution  to  the  statutory  education  fund. 
The  cooperative  societies  have  to  become  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  for  imparting  education  to  their  members  as 
well  as  potential  members.  The  bigger  cooperatives  heve 
to  be  more  actively  involved  in  the  program.  Unless  special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  member-education,  the  cooperative 
movement  In  India  may  not  fully  develop  and  tJn  be  a 
bulwork  of  democracy. 
Coordination 

5.i^2.   One  of  the  criticisms  against  the  cooperative 
movement  in  India  is  that  the  various  ag-ncies,  which  are 
primarily  responsible  for  Implementing  the  Tiember-educatlon 
program,  seem  to  be  working  in  isolation.  In  order  to  bring 
about  visible  Impact  of  the  member-education  program,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  out  effective  coordination  between  the 
agencies  primarily  responsible  for  the  program,  on  the  one 


hand,  and  the  agencies  working  for  the  prgggm  cooperative 
development,  on  the  other.  This  will  help  the  cooperative 
unions  at  all  levels  to  strengthen  their  relationship 
with  the  agencies  wording  for  cooperative  development; 
such  a  strengthening  Is  desirable  for  the  unions  In  their 
activities.  In  this  way,  the  unions  may  not  only  get  some 
financial  support  for  their  programs,  but  also  leaders  to 
work  as  Brains  Trust.  These  agencies  may  be  mentioned 
as  under :- 

(1)  Cooperative  Business  Organisations  or  Federations, 
particularly  the  Cooperative  Banks. 

(2)  Cooperative  Training  Centres. 

(3)  Panchayatl  Raj  Institutions. 

(4)  ifiducatlonal  Institutions  like  universities, 
colleges,  higher  secondary  or  high  schools. 

(5)  Voluntary  organisations  in  the  field  of  adult 
education,  social  service,  cooperation,  etc. 
These  mg/  include  Literacy  ibuse,  Lucknow,  Indian 
Mult  Education  Association,  Central  and  ;ioclal 
welfare  Boards,  and  International  Cooperative 
Alliance. 

(6)  Development,  Cooperative,  Education,  and  Social 
welfare  uepartments  in  tae  iatates  and  at  the 
Centre. 

(7)  All  India  Radio. 

(8)  Newspapers  and  their  associations. 

(9)  Publishing  agencies  and  other  agencies  bringing 
out  periodicals,  pamphlets,  etc. 

(10)  Individuals,  such  as  workers  of  unaerstandlng 

and  repute,  progressive  farmers,  and  specialists 
in  various  relevant;  fields. 

5,23.   There  is  also   need  for  a  closer  coordination  of 

the  cooperative  member-education  program  with  the  comnunlty 

development  and  the  adult  er.ucatlon  programs.  It  is  time 

that  we  should  seriously  consider  tne  possibility  of  shaping 

the  mcmber-euucntion  progran  of  the  cooperatives  as  the 

functional  adult  eaucatlon  program  for  the  members  and  the 


would-be  members,      v^lth  the  help  of  speclslised  agencies 
the  cooperatives  can  make  an  Important  contribution  In 
conducting  education  classes  for  their  illiterate   and  semi- 
literate  members,      .iilthout  this  cooperation,   successful 
organisation  of  educational  activities  may  not  be  possible, 
for  the  cooperative  functionaries  will  have  to  be  trained 
in  methods  of  adult  education  ,li-l€e  preparation  of  a/propriate 
reading  material,  use  of  mass  media  of  comfiiinlcatlon,   etc.; 
and  the  same  personnel  may  not  be   able  to  cope  v/ith  two  sets 
of  functions.      Increase  in  literacy  among  the  members  of 
the  cooperatives   and  a  continuous  program  of  adult  e^'ucation 
will  improve  the   effective  working  of  the  cooperatives  and 
will  enhance  their  role   in  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  our  country. 

S''5.t^.        The  i-Ilrdha  Cosimittee  on  Cooperation   (1966)  recommended 
linking  of  the  program  of  cooperative  meiaber-education  with 
adult  literacy  prograti.     For,  coordination  between,  the 
programs  of  social  education,   adult  literacy  and  cooperative 
member-education  can  lend  to  each  other  material  support 
and  strength.     The  same  coordination  can  be  extended  to  cover, 
with  advantage,   other  allied  areas  like  agricultural  extension, 
farming  guidance  and  life  improvement,   specially  for  the  xxm 
rural  population  of  India. 

5.24   .      AS   indicated  above,   the  study  circle  method  is 
at  present  being  populi^risea  in  India  as  one  of  the  means 
of  education  of  members  of  the  cooperatives.      It  Is  hoped 
that  with  increasing  literacy  among  the  adult  population, 
it  will  be  possible  for  cooperative  organisations  in  India 
to  use  the  method  of  correspondence  courses',   as  is  being 
done  in  i*  we  den. 


6,26.       The  Denmark  technlqiae  of  using  Folk  High  bchools 
for  cooperative  mernber-eciucatlon  has  been  experimented  In 
the  t-Srsore  iitate  in  India  too.      These  Institutions  have  been 
called  Vidyapiths.     They ^provide  production  oriented 
education  with  emphasis  on  rural  crafts.     The  experiment 
of  the  l^sore  Vidyapiths   Is  good,   but  they  have  yet  to  show 
effective  results;   in  any  case,    a  good  deal  of  coordination 
may  be  called  for  between  the  work  of  these  Vidyapiths   and 
the  cooperative  movement  in  the  State.      In  this  connection, 
reference  shoiild  also  be  made  to  Rural  Institutes,    14  of 
which  are  functioning  in  different  parts  of  India.      In  some 
of  these,   flooperative  as  a  subject  of  study,   is  i;aught  upto 
graduate  and  post-graduate  standard,   and  cooperative  movement 
Is  supported  and  encouraged  through  the  extension  and  field 
work  of  these  Institutes. 

5«2^7.      Similarly,   the  Canadian  experience  of  cooperative 
adult  education  through  universities  has  some  relevance  to 
Indie,     i'hrough  their  extension  activities   and  social  work 
programs,   the  Indian  universities  and  other  educational 
institutions  can  organise  successful  adult  education  work 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cit.Xavier's  University  of  Nova 
Scotia  did  for  the  local  fishermen.      For  this  purpose. 
Agricultural  Universities  running  special  courses  in 
Cooperation  and  GomaDRinlty  Development,  may  be  specially 
suitable.     These   efforts  also  call  for  greater  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  all  other  bodies  and  organisations, 
whether  official  or  voluntary. 


Chapter  YI 

6.1.  Of  all  the  agencies  and   inetitutione  which  can 

contribute  to  education  as  a  life-Ion^   irocess,  univereitiei 

and  collegcB  nay  be  considered  to  be  ^tlie- mast  sitixif leant. 

Help  of  the  centres  of  higher  educ"tion  may  be  n  eded  even  by 

trade  unions 
*x«fiiti»n/and  oooperatires  in  the  organization  of  many   of  the 

progrand  for  their  neabers,   because  uniyersltics  and  colleges 

are  the  places  where  experts  in  various  fields  are  available. 

Also,  there  are  certain  disciplines  liice  Political  science, 

Philosoyhy     nd  Economics  taught  in  universiti- s,  wbich  can 

be  better  understood  and  appreciated  by  em  adult  after  some 

experience  of  life. 

Functions  of  a  iJniversit?/ 

6.2.  Traditionally,  the  functions  of  a  university  hare 
oeen  conceived  in  relation  to  teaching  the  pupils   -ind   organiz- 
ing research  in  order  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  kn  wledge. 

In  other  words,   the  functions  of  a  university  are  of  conserring, 
developing,  and  disseminating  knowledge;   teoChing    nd  research 
are  the  common  expressions  of  these  functions. 

6.3.  A.S  expressed  b     Professor     enee    •  etersen  and   Professor 
Wllliar      etersen  — 

".he  fix  central  functions  of  t;/^  the  university  have  been 
established  by  a  long  tradition  and  maintained  by  a 
relatively  rigid  institutional  structure.     These  functions 
are,    in   brief,  to  educate  a  segment   of  the  nation's  youth 
in  programs  leading  to   one   or  another  academic  defcree, 
and  to  iffovide  to  the  faculty  and   students  the  facilities 
neces r-ary  for  scholarly  research." 


le 


"university   ^aiCt  jiuucation  -a  Guide  to  "oll'-v"   by     rof .   enee 
v^-t'^r^'^n     nd  Jrof.  "^llii  m  .e.ersen,    larger  snd  ^os. ,   rJew 
York,   1960,   y,b6. 
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6. 4,  According    to  the  Indian  Education    "oaimiflBlon,  the 

» 

functions  of  universities  nre:- 

"To  deepen  man's  understanding  of  the  universe  and   of 
himself-  in  boay,  mind  =^5nd   sririt,  to  disseminate  this 
understanding  through  ut   society  and  to  apjly  it  in  the 
service  of  mankind.     They  are  the  dwelling  places  of 
ideas  and  idealism,   and  expect  high  standards  of  conduct 
aad  integrity     rori    ill  their  members.     Their;    is  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  excellence  in     11  its  diversity  — 
a  pursuit  which  needs,   nbove  all,  courage  and  fearless- 
ness*    Great  universities  and  tiinid  people  go  ill 
t0(;ether. 

"While  the  fundament  1  values  to  which  the  universit- 
ies owe  their  allegiance  are  largely  unrelated  to  time 
or  oiicuBstances,   their  functions  change  from  time  to 
time.      In  the  ra^.idly  changin/^  contemporary  world, 

universities  are  unde^^going  profound  changes  in  their 
scope,   functions,   ^md  org  Jiization  and  are   in  a  process 
of  rapid  evolution.      I'heir  tasks  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  two  traditioniil  functions  of  teaching  ind 
advancement  o  '  knowledge.     They  are  assuming  new 
functions  end  the  older  ones   sre  increasing  in  range, 
depth  and  complexity." 
The  Coamission  hns  finally  the  following  remark  to,malcei- 
"The  image  of  the  university  as  a  closed  academic 
eoaaunity  of  scholars  creating  and  dissomincting 
knowledge    Jid   perpetuating  its  own  type  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.     The  v/alls  which  divide  the  (.own  and  the  town  have 

»Ibid,    P.274     '^*" 
♦♦  ir^.437 
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crtunbled  -jad  the  life   of  the     university  and  that  of 

the  community  ceil  be  vitally  linked  for  their  cta.ual 

enrichment," 

» 
t*i*.       The  following  statement  from  lyrdal  on  the  same  subject 

is  'ilao  relevant:- 

"The  colleges  and  universities  shou  d  also  enter  into  the 
affairs  of  the  community.     Their  cadrec   of  students  — 
and  in  some  itiBtances  their  profefisors  —    could   assume 
part  of  tbe  burden  of  adult  education  with  great  benefit 
to  their  borne  institutions  and  sooiety.     a  lively 
univers_ty  extension  activity  would  also  serve  to  allay 

the  aimless  restlessness  of  so  many  students.   ~  " 

(>'^'    Basad  on  the  experience  of  the  U.K,   on  which  pattern     ha 
ladlan  universities  were  est  ::bli8he4 ,   it  may  be  said  that  the 
universities  ai9  "instruments  for  the  accumulation  .'^nd 
disseminatxon  of  knowledge  at  the  highest  level,  and  their 
main  business  is  research  ^md  teaching  of  their  full-time 
studentsr   *  ^^  "^^^  ^®  ewided  that,   "Extra-mural  teaching  is  a 
supplementary  function  which  experience  has  shown  t:   be  both 
useful  and  valuable;    nA  since  its  origin  in  the  U.K,   such 
teaching   has  become  a  reco^ised  and  characteristic  feature 
of  universities  through  the  entire  taigllsh-s peaking  world." 
^'7.     The  late  Trr  2aklr     usain,   then  President  of   Indi'^,   also 
stressed  the  role  of  universities  in  cosurauiity  service.     lie 
said   -— 


*'!bid,    p.ii^yi 

♦♦The  Universitie     and  Aduit  Education,   University  Council  for 

®«-^fS"4e^'^-lS^iS^  lkr6uit'^Jf^£4^'^lng;'.Convergence..^^Inter-^ 
national  Journal  of  /.dult  BdacationTv61.1,No.r2^)l968,Pi  .3-4- 
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"I  TlBualles  tb^  eBtabllBhment  of  strong  extension 

dtpartaenta  in  unlrersitles  to  look  after  programs  of 

coBOunlty  ccntaot,   and   social  or  national  service.     -  -  ~ 

When  ttimj  do  coae   Into  existence,   the  extension  dep^rt- 

■entB  shcald  also  deyelop  programs   of  adult   educ  itlon. 

Intenslye  devlcss  hnvs  tn  be   organized  for  liquidating 

mHss  iiliteraoy»  and  teachers    nd  atutents   in  higher 

education  can  play  a  valuable  role   in  them.      Jhey  can 

■ake  a  etill  greater  contribution  thr  ugh  the  tr  inlsg 

of  rur  1  le  .dershlp.      Studies  have  shown  that  the 

slKe  of   :;his  let^dership  Is  sm-^ll,   ^bout  two  per  thousand 

total 
of  the^io  ulatlon.     Dhf ortunately,   its  educational 

equipnent   ie  Halted.       he  large  najority  has  recelre;^ 

only  prlaary  education,   soae  are  Illiterate,   and   only 

less  than  two  per  cent  have  received  second  ry  or 

hi^:her  education.   The  vast   oulk  of  this  leadership  canno-^ 

therefore,  be  expected  to  come  to  tie  universities.    If 

the  university  teachers  '  now  nuiuberin^  about  1,00,000  — 

can  Beet   this  leadership  in  small  seminars  or  groups, 

and  discuss  with  t^.en  the  major  isauea  facing  the 

country,   ^aid   its  pro^ias  of  dftvelopaent,   the  entire 

character   of  the  government   policies,   the  quality   of 

public   p  irtloipation   in  them,  and  tne  efficiency   of 

their  impleiuontation  will  be  revolut.iani2ed." 


All  Indi  n  univeralties,   e^.cept  thr     grioulture 
universities,   are  located  in  urban  areas.        efej:ring  to  urban 
universities,   Shri  Kel   r.avltz  h- s  written  in   Ihe  November 
1968   Jssue  of  Adult   Leadership  as  under:- 
It  cry,  lower  confe 

**ln  reoant  years ,  It  haa  become  popular  to  atresa  that 


the  era  of  the  Ivory  Tower  University  is  long  since 
past,     v^ert^lnly  our  urb^  univereltieB  are  loc<:ited 
amidst  tHe  hurly-burly  of  every  day  city  life.     They 
are  not  physically  removed  from  the  ordinary  activities 
of  the  alums,    of  the  a8;.einbly  line,   of    .he  free-way, pf 
urban  renewal,     3ut,  despite  their  physical  proxljaity 
to   these  distinctly  urban  things,    our  urban  universities 
have  Isolated  and  insulated    themselves  from  the  sharp, 

thorny  issues  of  the  day, 

•♦Two  specific,  tangible  things  «n  urban  centred 
university  can  do  to  relate  pertinently  to  its  neighbour- 
hood and  the  life  of  the  community  ax-e:   it  can  rent, 
lease  or  buy  some  storefrinite  or  houses  scattered 
throughout  the  coBO&unity,     nd  it  can  use  these  places 
as  comnuiliCB.tion  centres  with  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing areas.   -  Another  apeciric,  tangible  thing  an 

urban-centted  university  c%ja  do  is  t-   invite  its 
neighbours  to  ub«  its  facilities.     Not  only  formally 
invite  them,  but  sincerely  encourage  them  to  use  the 
gymnasium,   the  swimiuin     ^ool,   the  tennis  courts,   the 
library,  its  meeting  rooms,   the  parking  facilitie    when 
they  are  not  in  use.     If  the  university  is     o  be  part 
of  the  life  of  its  community,   i'   must  do  the  neighbourly 

thingsand  share  its  resources.   third  thing  an  urb'm- 

oriented  university  can  do   is  to  encourage  meaningful 
research  into  the  problems  of  urban  life." 


♦•The  NeVer-Endin,    i^rsuit  of  i^eaming",     onvergence.  An 

International  Jo^m:-l  of  Adult  Education,  Vol.1     o,(2),    1068, 

pp. 3-4. 


t"5'     Service  to  conuiiunity  is  thus  a     ole  itore  epeoifically 
adde  d  to  the  existing  functions  of  a  university,    nd  this  is 
clearly  not  disconnected  with  the  traditional  functions  of  a 
university.     This  function  has  only  to  be  uaAe  wore  speoiflc 
In  the  contex*  of  eoucatioii  as  a  life-lonf  procesB  ^aid  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  so -iety. 

t'tC-    I  would  like  to  divide  the  role  of  a  university  in  adult 
education  in  twn  broad  sef.iaents:   First,   to  play  its  part   in  the 
removal  of  illiteracy,   and  second  to  contribute  to  the 
protection  of  the  neo-literates  from  relapse  int  j^  illiteracy 
and  to  further  develop  knowledge  and  skills  of  those  who  ^re 
accepted  as  literate  and  educated, 

^'1.    ?he  role  which  a  university  can  play  in  the  field  of 
adult  educ?.tion  h-S  been  spelt  oat  in  a  remarkable  m-jmer  and 
in  clear  terms  by  ?rJot,  V.K.K. V.Rao,   the  then  Meisber 
(aduc  tion),  Pl^'nning  CcKmlssion  and  now  the    'nion  t'lni  ter 
of  Education  &  Youth  Services  in  his  concluding  address  to  a 
conference  on  the  "'^ole  of  Universities  in  Adult  Kducatitn" 
on  8th  July,   1965,   at  Bbopal.     He  said: 

"1  4»t  fateful  to  iry  respected  friend  and  aenior 
colleague,  Dr  Mohan -Sinha  ^■ehtn,for  having  invited  ae  ta 
tUis  Conference  of  -Inditai  Universities  on  their  role  in 
adttlt  education.  I   Prwi  early  days  aa  a  young  c'llet^e 
lecturer  in  aombay  in  1930,   1  Have  been  a  profound 


•A""subst£nti9l  portion  of  the  riddress  is  also  availaclr   in 
ire*".  Rao's  book  "iSducation    md  Human  Resource  r-evelopm  nt . " 
ikStiii  Allied   iublishers,    iionbay,    New  Delhi,  .alcutta,  ,  adr  s, 
London,  New  York,   1966,   pp. 133-157. 
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belierer  in  the  obligation  that  uniTereitiee  and 
their  members  have  for  the   imparting  of  knowledge  not 
only  to  their  own  students  but   also  the  Tist  world 
outside  which  eeeks  for  knowledge  and  is  unable  to 
obtain  it  on  its  own.     That  was  why  I  organised  in 
Bobay  a  siaall  group  of  college  snd  university  lecturers 
who  gave  short  courses  of  ten  lectures  each  in  different 
disciplines  for  adult  citizens  who  registered  themselves 
for  these  courses  and  paid  a  token  registration  fee  of 
one  rupee  each.     Then,  when   J  became  V ice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Delhi  in  1957,    "^  coined  the  slogan 
that  universities  must  not  only  impart  knowledge  to 
those  who  come  to   its  doors  but   also  take  knowledge 
to  those   outside  who  could  not  come  seeking  to  its 
doors.  That  was  why  1  organised  in  1958  a  whole 
prograone  of  sets  of  lectures  in  different  disciplines 
to  be  delivered  by  college  and  university  lecturers  in 
different  parts  of  the  citv..  *his  extramiral  work 


sopportsd  by  the  then  Chairman  of  the  university  Granta 
GonHBission,  Dr  ^.D.Deshmiikh;    «^nd  it  continueeko  ^om 
one  of  the  many  constructive  activities  of  the^ 
-University  of  Delhi. 

••Today  my  thinking  on  the  subject  has  advanced- 
further.  I  I  now  believe  that  our  universities  h  ve  a 
more  positive  and  much  larger  role  to  play  in  the  field 
of  adult  education  than  contemplated  so  for,  especially 
in  the  contest  of  our  developing  economy  and   our  desire 
fos  the  establishment   of  a  democratic  and  socialist 
society.      And  I  believe  that  in  the  discharge  of  this 
role,   it  is  not  only  the  teachers  but  also  the  students 


JlJ5.  ^i^  Ci^<i*i.i^ 
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who  have  a.  part  to  pi  y.   Before  I  proceed  to  outline 
my  ideas  on  this  expanded  role  of  luilversitles  In  adult 
Education,   it  would  be  usefui.  to  give  a  Isrief  review 
of  the  curent   situa  .ion  regarding  tbe  state  of  loaowledge 
aaimg  the     dult  p oblation  of  our  country. 

**The  1961   Census  figures,   and  this  is  after  txs  ten 
years  of  planning »  xeveal  a  rather  dismril  picture  for  a 
country  that  regards  itself  as  having  a  high  pi  ce     mong 
the  civilised,   even  if  not  economically  better  off, 
nations  of  the  world.     The  overall  literacy  percentage 
was  only  24,   the  corresponding  figure  for  the  female 
population  being  less  than  13.  The  position  wr,B  much 
worse  for  the  rural  population,   their  overall  literacy 
percentage  being  19 »  and  that  for  their  female  x-o,ulation 
beinfj  8.6.      ISven  among  the  urban  population,   overall 
literacy  was  raiiy  47  percent,   rjid  fe^l;^le  literacy  34.4 

per  cent. 

"  hen  the  literacy  figures  are  analysed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  educational  qu  -lif ications  they 
represent,  it  i«  found  that  the  picture  is  even  niore 


.moL   tU_  j)^^^ 


unsatisfactory.     Of  the  105.4  million^  or  63  per  cent 
can  Just  read  and  write   md  h  ive  not   passed  even  the 
^C^uf^o^^^^^^^'    "1   '      prl»ary/or  junior  basic  examinations,   of  whom  12.8 
evr^  ^''^*^t.!^^   I         millions  are  unbanites,   and   the  reicalnlnc;  18.1  miMlons" 

belong  to  rural  areas.     8.1  millions  have  passed   the 
matricul  ition  or  higher  examinations,   of  whom  5.6 
millions  are  urb;aiites  and  2.5  millions  residents  In 
rural  areas. 

"I  do  not  see  how  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the 
university  educated  class  can  feel  so  proud  of   ourselves 
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or  of  our  universities  when  we  are  surrounded  by  this 
vast  area  of  illiteracy  and   iinorance.  '  I  agree  that 
thijs  is  a  problem  that   only  the  State  can  tackle   in  a 
BL^isalTe  way;  and  that  in  turn  d^pend^  upon  the  priorities 

3^*\         \ 

tfeiat  Oar  planners  attach  to  adult  literacy  and  education 
and  even  more  upon  the  extent  to  which   tj^hese  priorities 
are  accepted  and  iiaplesented  by   our  State  GovemiDents. 
The  Planning;     Coamlssion  have  sought  to  give  an  important 
place  to  adult  literacy  and  adult  education  in  the  Fourth 
Plsji  and   I  am  hopeful  not   only  of  its  acceptance  by  the 
State  '  ovemments  but  also  of  its   iicpleisentation.     The 
Planning  Coisinission*s  thinking  on  the  subject,   kjnimxsz 
however,   is  based  upon  the  eliciting  of  public  cooperat- 
ion on  a  "fast  scale  and  a  massive  harnessing  of  voluntary 
workers,   especially  in  regard  to  the  liquidation  of  i 

Illiteracy,     rhe  educated  have  a  responsibility  towards 
those  who  -ire  not;   and  this  responsibility  does  not 
simply  mean  the  former  giv^ing  guidance  to  the  latter 
but  much  more  tb^ enabling  of  the  latter  to  give 
themselves  their  own  ^-uidance.      In  other  words,   the 
educated  have  to  educate  the  uneducated;   and   the  literate 
have  to  make  illiterate  the  literate.     Unless   this 
fundamental  social  responsibility  is  recognised,  j 

accepted,   and  given  effect   to,   I  see  no  hope  of  either 
the  liquidation  of  illiteracy  in   India  or  of  the 
universal  education  of  the  adults  In  the  things  that 
matter  for  economic   or  political  or  social  or  cultural 
development.     As  those  who   occupy  the  highest  rung 
of  ^he  educational  structure,    our  universities  have 
a  crucial  role  tc  play  in  this  process.     Hence  my     ^^ 
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wbole-heartid    Jid  hopeful  CKiBUM  v.elcomc  to  this  attempt 
by  our  univeraities  to  excunine  their  role  In  adult 
education. 

"I  '  Duld  like  to  claeeify  the  universit   's  role  in 
adult  education  under  the  following  four  heads: 

(1)  Adult  literacy  and  educ;'tion  for  neo-literateaj 

(2)  Mucation  for  the  adults  having  h&d  education  at 
verious  levels  and  desirous  of  proceeding  further 
without   having  to  attend   full-time  courses   of 
instruction  or  Join     s  full-time  students; 

(3)  'dult  education  for  those  who  do  not  want  to 
ac^ire  university  degrees  or  certificates  or 
equivalent  formal  qualif icatitm.  but  are  anxious 
to  acquire  knowled.  e  In  various  fields  such  <%• 
science;   technolojgjf, social  studies,  and  the 
huaanities;  and 

(4)  Researoh,  training,    aid  publications. 

"In  the  current  context   of  our  adult  illiteracy,   I 

attach  the  highest   importance  to  the  first  category.      If 

there  is  one  field  more  than  imother  for  which  we  require 

a  crash  progrann  and  a  nation-wide  m  ss  campai^,   it   is 

that   of  the  liquidation  of  adult  illiteracy.        e  must 

see  that  within  thi  Fourth  Plan  period,   all  persons,   both 

males  and  females,   rural    md  urban,  between  the  ages  of 

15  and  40  acquire  both  literacy  and  the  facilities  for 

the  utilisation  of  this  literacy.     Tor  this  purpose,  we 

require  a  vast  army  of  voluntary  workers  who  must  first 

be  given  a  little   i.reparatory  training.     These  workers 

can  be  drawn  from  the  8  million,  now  nearer  10  millions, 

we 
educated  peopleiC-3ar«/alread.y  h  ve  whose  academic 

qualifications  are  matriculntion  and  above,   the  1.3 
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million  students  who  are  now  Btudyinfr  In   our  1800 
colleges  ^^  62  imiverBitiee,  and  also  some  aaong  the 
vast  number  of  students  who  are  now  studying  In  ttt     he 
22,000  high  schools  In  the  country.     The  students  can 
use  their  suomer  vacations  imd  impart  literacy  to  the 
adults  in  towns  or  villages,   as  the  case  may  be,  depend- 
ing upon  where  they  spend  their  vacations.     The 
educated  adult     can  spend  sons  of  their  evenings  at  a 
streth  for  the  same  purpose,     tactically  evesy  village 
and  certainly  all  towns  in  India  have  at  least  a  few 
students   or  educated  adults     who  can  be  drawn   jno 
thi^t  vast  corps  of  literacy  workers.     The  whole  campaign 
has  to  be  organisiM  on  a  village  or  mohallr:   or  chawl  or 
factory  or  office  basis  and  sometimes  even  on  the  basis 
of   individual  households  where  it   is  not,     possible  to 
get   out   tne  adults  for  acquiring  literacy, 

"A  fcXeat  deal  oi    detailed  and  painstakin^r  staff 
work  will  be  required  as  also  books,  teaching  equipment, 
/aid  funds  for  sundry  expenses.      It  would  be  in  the 
fitness   of  things  if  colleges  and  universities  were  to 
take  a  lead  in  this  matter,   establish  :.dult  literacy 
sections  serviced  by  staff  and  students  on  a  voluntary 
basis;   and  unaertake  a  ;  ilot  campaign  during  tfce  ensuing 
Bummer  vacations  t-  discover  and  detail  the  needs, 
problems  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  spre^d 
of  literacy  on  this  basis.     With  the  experience  g  ined 
and  a  careful  evaluation   of  the   same,    it  would  be 
possible  to  work  out  the  details   of  a  national  c  jnpaign 


♦In  1969,    these  have  risen  to  \2oo    colleges ^and     /c 

universities^   CM^d.      ^o,uoo    -^^^      <^— c>-     Av-:aW,^      ^ecc-vc^a^u 
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vrhich  can  then  be  put  ttxrough  during  the  remaining 
four  years   of  the  Fourth  Plan  period.     The  program 
will  of  course  have  to  be  aocompanied  by  the  production 
of  a  vast  nui.ber  of  books  and  of'  er  literature  in 
Indian  languages  having  functional  utility  and   specially 
designed  for     riso-literates,  along  with  a  nation-wide 
network  of  village,  town  and  mobile  libraries  for 
bringing  the   jook  within  the  reach  of  the  llterttes  — 
both  old  and  new,  and   thus  enabling  them  to  utilise 
their  literacy  foi   purposes   of  their  ail  round   social, 
economic,  axid  cultural  deveicp&ent*    I  cud  glad  to  state 
that  the  llanriing  CuiufidsBlon  is  making  a  substantialX 
provision  for  both  these  purposeskn  the  Fourth  ?lan;  all 
that  is  required  is  the  vast  army  of  voluntary  literacy    ( 
workers  who  will  both  be  willing  and  able  to  make  use 
of  these  facilities  in  the  proposed  national  camp  ign 
for  the  iiqui!  ation  of  adult  illiteracy, 

"The  second  category  I  have  menttone^d,   namely  non- 
formal  education  for  the  adult  with  some  education  who 
desires  to  improve  his  educ  tional  qu  J-lfications,  falls 
directly  within  the  sphere  of  universities    ind  their 
colleges,      ihe  academic  technology  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  consists  oi   part-time  courses,   sandwich  courses, 
aiid  correspondence  courses.     Cf  these,  we  already 
have  experience  of  part-time  colleges     nd  we  h  pe  that 
more   of  these  will  be  efltublished  auring  the  Fourth  Plan 
period,      it  is  a  pity,   however,   that  we  have  so  few  of 
evening  and  nighthigh  schools  ir:  the  country.      Tf  more 
of   these  cculd  be   establisned,    ihen,   together  ^.ith 
evening  colleges  and  polytechnics,   it  should  be 
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possible to  cater  for  the  edu  ational  requirements  of 
employed  or  otherwise  occupied  adults  in  all  the  places 
where  such  eveniag  oollse«8  and  hi{:h  schoolc  exist 
or  call  be  brought  into  exisjb«^°®»      'i^^®  is  ^  field, 
especially  in  terns  of  post-sisgtxia  matrio  education, 
where  the  universities  could  take  the  lead.      If  an 
educational  Burvey  is  conducted  in  differint  parts 
ol"  the  country  of  th-  felt  needs  for  sucii  non-formal 
education,   the  kind   of  e^ducation  required  and  the 
localities  most  convenient  to   those  who  need  this 
education,   then  it  should  be  possible  to  draw  up 
a  phased  prograsuae  for  this  purpose.     The  only  caution 
I  would  like  to  introduce  is  the  iaiperative  net  d  for 
seeing  that  the  quality  of   instruction  offered  in  these 
non-formal  educational  institutions  is  in  no  wty  inferior 
to  that  which  is  available  in   ihe  full-tine  day  colleges 
and  university  departments.      I  wonder  why  it  should  not 

Iso  be  possible  for  many  of  us  who  nay  be  engnged  in 
non-teaching  occupations  but  h  ve  the  necessary  acetdcmio 
qualifications  and,   even  more,  the  requisite  emotional 
interest,   to  do  some  p:;irt-tine  teaching  in  these 
institutions.     Even    r^s   X  ar.  saying  this,  the  thought 
passes  my  mixiA   that  perhaps  a  pilot  project  could  be 
started  in  New  Delhi  for  an  evening  workers'   college 
specially  intended  for  Central  Governmtot  enploy-^es 
and  employed  school  teachers,   proviced  enough  autonomy 
ana  freedom  for  academic  experimentation  is  given  to  such 
an  Institution  by  the  university  authorities.     If  such 
freedom  is  not  possible     because  of  university  regulations 
which  also  have  their  place  in  the  university  world , 
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th  en  it  may  even  be  worthwhile  starting  such  an 
institution  purely  as  an  educational  experiBent  and 
without  the  supporting  umUrella  of  a  university,  at 
least  for  such  time  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  acceptable 
for  recognition  by  employing  authorities,   if  not  also 
by  the  university.     Apart  from  this  possibly  crazy 
idea  of  mine,   I  v-ould  commend  to  my  colleagues  ir.  this 
conference  the  need  for  their  takini.-  a  lead  in  respect 
of  part-t3*^  colleges  and  institutions  as  part  of  *.heir 
role  in  adult  education. 

"For  thos3e  v/ho     re  not  able  to  t'  ke  up  such  part- 
time  courses  either  because  of  distance  or  nonavailabil- 
ity, correspondence  courses  constitute  the  obvious 
solution.     Though  correspondence  courses  have  be  n 
in  existence  for  over  fifty  years  in  many  of  the 
develojmd  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  h*^?^  made 
it  one  of  the  major  features  of  its  educational  system, 
they  are  comparatively  new  in  ^dia.     To  the  Delhi 
University  must  go  the  credit  of  having  successfully 
pioneered  this  educational  technique,  /Ifow  both  the 
Education  Ministry  and  the  Plannin^A  Connlssion  have 
given  it  a  big  place  in  their  educatioai-1  prograruaes 
^or  the  Fourth  Plan  period.     Correepondence  courses 
combined  with  good  and  easily  accessible  libraries 
and  a  veil-designed  person-xl  contact  progara«  provide 
a  satisfactory  Bolution  not  only  to  the  problem  of  non- 
formal  but  degree-oriented     dult  dducMitlon  but  also 
to  that  of  making  education  avail  ble  to  the  r.any 
younf:  men  and  women  wr.o  do  not  get  edmission  to 
inBtitutions  of  formal  education.     The  successful 
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ioplementation  of  tbe  prograa,   however,  depends  largely 
upcm  the   interest  that  universities  take  in  it  Rnd  the 
work  they  do  for  giving  it  content  ^nd  direction.  While 
the  correspondence  courses  h  vc  to  be  designed  and 
operate2d  by  the  universities  or  other  epeci-^lised 
institutions  of  higher  education,   I  believe  that 
the  personal  contact  progran  should  largely  be  oper  ted 
bjy  colleges  and  other  sijail:ir  institutions  because 
of  the  nunbers  involved  and  the  greater  ease  with 
which   Lhey  cun  solve  the  problem  of  distance  and 
accommodation  for  the  vast  numbers  of  non-metropolitaa 
entrants  to  these  cours&s.  |^I-^^»veapy  g^lad  that  this 
cenf«rence  ha»  4ev©ted  one  ^jfhole  session  to  this 
subject;   sjia  I ^rtwit  that  their  deliberations  will 
saaAOthen  the-way--ft>r  th«  andextakiag  of  tfile  program 
Mkr  a  large-scale  daring  the  Ptmrth  Plan  period  •- 

"The  third  category  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
adult  education  for  those  who  seek  knowledge  but  are 
not   interested  in  acquiring  any  degree  or  diploma. 
Such  seekers  of  knowledge  are  to  be  found  not  only  in 
the  metropolitan  towns  but  also  in  the  district  and 
taluka  towns,   block  headquarters,  and  even  in  the 
rural  arens.      Courses  of  lectures,  follow-up  programs 
in  libraries,  xsixam  radio  tilks,  audio^alds,   all  these 
have  their  place  in  this  program  o-:  ndult  education. 
universities     nd  colleges  have  a  major  role  to  play 
in  this  matter,   and  indeed  a  beginnin^^   in  this 
direction  has  already  been  made  by  several  universities 
in  India.        hat   is  required   is  expansion    ind  syaten- 
atisation  and  a  much  more  eytensive  coverage  im^ 


.j>y 
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in  territorial  terms  tb an  hag  been   the  c  se  so  far, 

"The  fourth  ojid  last  category  in  the  role  of 
universitieB  in  .-^idult  education  ,to  which  I  would  refer 
is  research,  training,    nd  publications,     a  great  dea^l 
of  research  and  evaluation  work  is  neceasary  in  regard 
to  teaching  and  follow-up  methods  in  adult  literacy 
and  adult  education.     Training  has  also  to  be  imparted 
to  those  who    ire  to  function  as  teachers  in  this  field. 
Equally  important  is  the  n^ed  for  publications  which 
would  both  interest  and  benefit  the  adult,  especially 
the  ne 0-liter ate sand  the  educated  adults  who  seek 
extension  of  their  knowledge.     The  univereities  are  the 
institutions  most  fitted  to  tackle  this  complicated  but 
vital  problem  of  research,   training  and  publication. 
What  they  need  for  the  purpose  are  strong  university 
departments  of  pedagogy,   strong  departments  of  extra- 
mural studies,   strong  departments  of  part-time  colleges 
and  oorresi/ondence  courses,  and  above  all,  an  under- 
standing and  dedioatM  recognition  of  the  responsibility 
of  univerilties  and  their  members  towards  satisfying 
the  educational  needs  of  those  who  are  unable  to  go 
in  for  formal  education.      I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
ability   of  our  universities  to  rise  to  this  social 
end  moral  challenge,  nor  about  the  siyaificant  role 
I  hey  are  going  to  play  in  adult  education  In  India, 

"I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  reference  to  the 
organizational  implications  of  the  role  we  are  seeking 
to  give  to  our  universities  in  adult  education,      ithcut 
a  specific  org3nization  charged  with  the  res.vonsibility 
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for  this  program  in  each  university,   ^Jid   indeed  in  eyery 
college,   find  accountable  for  success  or  failure  in  its 
implementation,   there  can  be  no  massive  program  of 
I'jdult  education,     A  comprehensive  jjnd  adequately  staffed 
department  of  adult  education,   including  different 
sections  for  literacy  and  neo-literates,  non-form?l  but 
degree-oriented  adult  education,  education  for  educated 
adults  seeking  knowledge  but  not  f o  in  1  degrees  or 
diploBas,  researcb,  training  and  publication,  needs 
to  toe  estatollshed  in  every  university |   and  it  m;iy  even 
be  necessary  to  place  at  its  head  a  Director  who  will 
have  the  status  of  a  Pro-Vice-Chancellor,  1  I  hav  o^ 


dottbt  that  such^  4MProgr*?m-irtir  receive  the  symp-^tthetid 
and  concrete  ntid  of  the  UnlverBity  Gfrants  ConjEilssion 
and  its  d iat ingaistied^ ^haimrarf  Prof.  "& •  S •  Sotharl ,  wh o , 
LJmow,   shares  with  me  this  conviction  of  the  special 
-xespcaiBibillty  that  universities  have  for  the  promotion 
-ef-adult  tdacatloil^     Pwr iiQri>?»rt ,  as  ilembsr- inchar ge , 
QJLJBduoatiQn  in  ths  Planning  OoinmisBion»~r  am  prepared 
to-^  all  ottt  to  d© -whatever  I  can  to  asaist  and^ 
stfMigthtti  this  progr.ja.      It  is  now  up  to  you,  gentlemen, 
to  play  your  psurt  in  seeing  that  your  universities  do 
play  a  major  role  in  the  promotion  and  expansion  of 


cuiult  education  In  India. « 


i'^     Taking  o  '  special  responsibilities  of     In  J  Ian  unlveraitieq; 

* 
the  Indian  Education    Jomalsaion  stated,   in  unambiguous 

language,  as  under »- 


\»d   T^ages  275-76 
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"nnother  special  respoiiBibllity  of  the  Indian  uniVeraitiee 
is  to  develop  progrars  of  adult   education  in  a  big  way 
and  to  thaC*  end,   evolve  a  wlde-spr9;d  network  of 
part-tine  and  correspbndence  oourses.     The  universities 
have  to  provide  these  courses  in  all  their  faculties, 
not   only  as  extraoural  preparation  for  their  exaninat- 
ions,  but  also  hs  pro£rames  of  in-service  eduction 
of  professional  workers  in    ill  walks  of  life.     General 
dult  ejducation  prograas  are  also  needed  to  create 
a  unity  of  outlook  and  faith  between  the  masses  and 
the  intelligentsia,       n  extension  program  would  include 
provision  for  training  tiie  intermediate  le;dership 
groups  which,   in  the  circumstances  of  today,  may  not 
be  in  a  position  to  enter  the  university  but  on  whose        e 
underst  Jiding  of,  and   identification  with,  national 
pj  obleiis,   the  future  of  the  country  largely  depends*" 
6'i^.  Dr  Mohan  Sinha  lehta,  former  Yioe-Chancellor  of 
Rajaethan  University,  Jaipur,  and  President  of  the   Indian 
Adult  Education  Association  nnd  of  the  Indian  Universities 
Adult  Education  Association,  while  commenting  on  ihe  report 
of  the   Indian  SducationCommirsion   of  1966   stated   as  under:- 
"Every  educated  person  in  the  country  who  keeps  up  his 
(or  her) interest   in  the  university  world  would  feel 
deeply  grateful  to  tirie  Education  Commission  for  spelling 
out   the  p  rt  which  the  university  can  and   should  play 
in  promoting  adult  education  in  its  numerous  forms    nd 
facets,   and  in  contributing   it:    sh-'jre  in  tie  li^:uidation 

♦"dult  Education",   the  Education     ujJteriy,   Ministry  of 
Education,   Covemment   of   India,   January  19^7,    /'•99. 
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of  illlteraoy  among    dult  men  and  women.     The  Craimisalon 
could  h;ve,  with  great  advantage,   exanlned  why  the  Indian 
universities  ha-ve  all  along  kept  themeelves  away  from  this 
field  of  public  duty.     One  misses  this  important  point  in  the 
Report,      tioth  for  historical  and  academic  si^nificsnce, 
the  subject  should  have  hec^n  exaioined  by  this  learned  body* 
The  scope  of  the  valuable  work  which  can  be  done  by  the 
university  faculty  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^idult  coBmunity 
is  £0  vast  and  v&iried  that  it  is  somewhat  depressing  to 
notice  the  Ooiomission  in  disposing  of  the  whole  matter  in  six 
par>;.graph8.      It  is  true  that  a  mine  of  literature  e  iste 
on  the  subject  but  the  universities  of  India  have  reiualned 
standing  on  hi,vh  and  dry  ground  while  a  deep  stream  of  thought 
and  effort  hav#  been  flowing  below  the  bridges  for  over  a 
hundred  years* 

'•It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  universities  will  lose  no 
time  in  implementing  the  COfiOfii&sion'e  recommendation  of 
establishing  within  their  organization    *.  Boaxd  of    .dult 
Education  and  a  iep  irtment  for  organising  it  for  public 
benefit,     i'he  two  bodies  would  have  tc  vorfc  In  close 
cooperation;   the  former  will  evolve  uc f^ emi c pipgww 
programs  :^\nd  the  Department  should  be  resi  onsible  for 
organising  ^-s  large  number  of  coux'ses  of  studies  as  feasible, 
short  or  long,  with  0/   without  cred  t.     They  should  function 
in  different  and  even  distant  places  witiiin  the  jurisdiction 
or  the  university.     The  high  compus  walls  separating  the 
university  from  the  comEiunity  hve  survived  far  too  lonp. 
5: hey  should  disapptar  in  public  interest*     The  State 
Lduoation  iiep-artments,   the  U.&.O.  and  the  Union  Idnistiy 


of  Iiiduoation,   indeed  all  govezmment  minlstriee,   should 

actively  help  in  this  process." 
^(i<.    The  Indian  Universities     dult   ^'duoation  Associ.tion 
organized  a  seminar  on  4dult  Education  nnd  Indian  universities 
at  Vallabh  VidycJiagar  froai  25th  to  29th  November,   1968.     It 
seems  relevant  to  mention  here  the  mxin  conclusions  reached 
and  the  recoauaoidations  made  in  this  seminar.     These  -^xe 
as  under t- 

(1)  Utaivereities  should  recognise  that  in  today»e 
context,   service  to  the   community  is  just  as  integral 
to  the  concept  of  a  university     e  service  to  a 
discipline. 

(2)  With  the  rapid  exponsion  of  knowledge,  continuing 
education  at  university  level  has  become  an  imperative 
necessity,   especially  in  &  developing  country  like 
India.      Indian  universities  must  recognise  this  need 
end  the  great  opportunity  for  strengthening  their 
links  with  the  community  through  a  v;ell-developeQl 
continuing  education  program. 

(3)  What  is  needed  for  the  success  of  adult  education 
programs  in  the  universities  is  Taith  in  adult 
education  and  a  commitment  to  serve  the  community. 
It  is   the  lack  of  such  f  ith  and  commitment  which 
appears  to  be  the  main  stumbling  blocks  even  in 
making  a  beginning. 

(4)  Judging  from  what  the  representatives  of  different 
universities  participating  in  the  seminnr  reported, 
ii;  was  eviflent  that   some     otivities  relating  to 
adult  eduction  were  being  O'lrried  out  albeit  not 
very  systematically.     The  uaiversities  thus  h  >ve 
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•  \ 

the  power  as  well     8  the  potential  intellectual  { 

reeources  for  these  prograae.     The  next  step  ehould 

now  be  to  build  on  what   is  being  done  and  for  this 

purpose  a  plaoTiing/ooordinating     fcency  i.ay  be  set  up        : 

in  each  university. 

(5)The  question  was  raised:    .hat  type  of  set  up  would  be      I 

appropriate  for  a  university  if  it  v«ishes  to  embark  . 

on  adult  education  work?     V  hile  it,  is  not  possible  to      i 

have  jme     nswer  for  every  type  of  university,  it  is 

I 
important  to  ensure  in  every  case  that  services 

of  various  university  depfj:*taenta  arert.dlly 
available  for  Jidult  education  work.     The  models  of 
AIAiiKK  ac  ifull  as  JaIliICa  universities  were  thoug  t 
to  be  relevant  in  this  behalf.     In  the  former,  there 
is  a  Department  of  General  Education,  whici  is 
responsible  for  extending  the  results  of  research  and 
knowledge  to  the  community,      in  tte  latter,   a  Depart-       ' 

Bent  of  Continuing  Education  is  attached  to  th* 

I 
Vice-Chancellor's  office, 

(6)Whichever  pattern  is  adi>pted,it  is  import  nt  to  have 

I 
■m  advisory  committee  presided  over  by  the  Vice-  ' 

Chancellor  <md  with  representation  from  tne  concenaed       | 

deportments  as  well  as  certain   i;ublic  bodies,  , 

(7)Today  the  university's  links  with   the  cominunity  are  i 

weak,     ihese  c-n  be  substantially  strengthened  through     j 

I 
the  instrumentality  of  adult  education  work.   Evidently 

the  n^    ds  of  the  comnunity  v.ill  vary  from  plsxse  to  i 

pl'ice  jjad  it  is  the  duty  of  tue  universities  to  J 

identify  xhese  aejds,  devise  suit -ble  progr  ns   to  mee' 
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thaa  and  thereby  bridge  the  g-i^.  between  th* 
univerelty  and  the  cooraunity. 

(8)  In  deciding  what  program^^B  the  unirersities  should 
take  up,   it  was  felt  that  a  select iye  approach 
should  be     dopted.     The  needs  of  the  coBtmunity  con 
be  ascertained  either  through  a  survey  or  some  other 
appropriate  raeans. 

(9)  A  coHpieheneiTe  fxa^ggsumm  program  of  university  adult 
education  should  include  aU  aspects  of  adult  r 
education,  but  in  the  context  of  India* s  needs  today, 
development  of  skills  should  receive  high  priority. 

(10)  A  legitimate  responsibility  of  adult  Macation 
work  at  university  level  is  the  provision  of 
Certificate  Courses  for  adults.     In  some  oasda, 
these  adults  m  y  not  possess  regular  admission 
qu'tllflcatione.     3at  if  they  are  mature  students 
otherwise,   suitable  admission  tenets  csn  and   ought 
to  be  devised  for  bringing  them  into  the  mainstream 
of  university  educ  ition. 

(11)  Every  developing  society  should  find  the  means  of 
guaranteeing  university  education  to  all  those  who 
earn  the  right  to  attend  by  a  ciemanstrated  ability 
and  strong  motivation.     A  sound   part-time  degree 
proffCP-m  is  the  obvious  method  for  meeting  this  need. 
This  would  enable  nueh  students  to  be  financially 
Independent  assise  to  use  their  free  time  profitably. 

(12)  ?fhlle  th     question  of  funds  was  always  Import-mt, 
It  need  net  hold  back  the  Initiation  of  continuing 
education  programs  in  the  universities.     Universities 
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in  big  urban  centres     r«  soBewhat  favourably 
situated  in  this  respect.     Not  only  can  they  meet 
the  uigent  need  a  of  the  cooCiUnity,   they  Cc^n  also 
meet  subst^uiti'uliy  the  expenditure  aa  all  such 
projects. 

(13)  iSducM-ional  technolo^   is  developing  very  fe-st 

in  many  countries.      It  would  be  worthwhile  for  some 
university  departments  to  test  these  new  methods  for 
("^ult  learning    Jid  affect  modifications  to  suit 
th     Indian  conditions* 

(14)  In  the  absence   of  adequate  public  libraries  in  th# 
country,   the  resources  of  the  university  i^^nd 
college  libraries  should  be  made  available  to  the 
serious  readers   outside  the  pale   of  universities 
and  to  those  adults  who  ccme  into  the  university 
adult  education  prograiis.  . . 

(15)  The  J^ASA  should  be  able  to  advlM  and  assist  In  the 
establishment  of  Adult  Sduoatlon    .iepartments  in 
various  universities  and  should  be     uita£:ly  equipped 
for  tkm  this  purpose. 

(16)  A  ^im•  has  now  c  me  when  it  is  urgent  to  assooi  te 
an  adult  eduoationist  of  high  calitar*  with  the 
working  of  VUkMi     Snoh  „  person  ooald  visit 
universities,   hold  discussions  with  the  administra- 
tors and  scholars  and  foster  ^he  gi  owth  of  adult 
education  work  at  the  universitv  level*       . 

(17)  ;   dei^utation  on  behalf  of  the  HfaSA  should  call 
upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Iftiiversity  Grants 
Commission  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  such 
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departmentB  in  the  universities, 

MS".    In  oheir  jonference  held  in  Pondicherry  in  December, 

1968,  the  Indian  Adult  Education  Association  aWo  enphasized 

the  role  of  uniyerBitiee  in  adult   education.     After  recording 

the  "very  little  contribution"  aade  by  the  Indian  universities 

the  Conference  ex^iorted  them  to  render  service  to  the 

coEiaunlty  through   out-of- school/college  education,  to  open 

independent   adult   education  departments,  to  impart  training 

to  literacy  teachers,  and  to  conduct  research  on  methods 

and  techniques  of  literacy  woik, 

(IS.    xhe  university  and  college  teacher  is  well  suited  for 

c.dult  education.      In  many  cases,  he  is  a  mjoi  who  has  himself  in 
been  engaged  in  study  and  research  in  some  special  field 

of  knowledge  and  throug:  his  daily  contacts  with  colleagues, 

he  is  tienerally  in  touch  with  recent  advancesisver  a  naach 

wider  field.     Of  course,  not  all  college  and  university 

schol^.rs  measure  up  to   this  standard,  nor  are  all  scholars 

of  this  calibre  to  be  found  in  our  colleges  and  universities, 

tMl.    Adult  education   is  likely  to  contribute  to  the 

universities  some  new  techniques  of  teaching,  and    ibove 

all  the  technique   of  free  disou^sion.      it  is  also  possible 

that  adult  education  may  exert  a  healthy  influene     on 

universit     scholarship,    particularly  in  the  field   of  social 

sciences,     '"he  kind   of  inquisitive  questions,  which 

experienced  and  mature  adults  may  ask  in    .he  class, may  lead 

to   some  nevv  thinking  on  the  p.^rt  of  the  teacher,      Experience 

in  adult  education  may  also  create  a  good   impact   on  the 

teaching  work  with  respect  to  regulrir  students,   p  rticularly 

in  the  case   of  younger  te ichers.     An  interesting  and 

successful  pr0(c,ram  of  adult  education  may  lead  to  the 
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establishment  of  a  healthy  reiationahip  b'^^tween  universitiet 
and  coBummitles  in  which  they  work.     It  will,   in  any  caae, 
help  to  break  the  isolation  of  the  univev:>ities  from  the 
rest  of  the  society,  so  that  they  will  not  be  treated  as 
ivory  towers* 

Literacy  and  indian  IJniversitiea 

i%    Literacy  in  India  during  the  first  60  years  of  thla 
century  has  had  a  retarded  gi  owth,     A  f  ctual  account   of 
its  progress  has  been  given  in  chapter  II,  pjira     5.*  ijb  • 
The  magnitude  of  illiteracy  is  depressing  indeed,  and  it 
must  be  a  n^itter  of  deep  concern  to  the  Indian  unlversiti  s 
to  find    .heEselves  surrounded  by     his  vast  area  of  illiteracy 
and  ignorance.     To  make  15  crore   Indian  adults  (of  the 
mge-fjco\xg  15-44)   literate  is  •    gigantic  task  in  terms  of 
lempower  aud  financial  resources.     The  universities  and 
colleges  can  undoubtedly  pi  y  an  important  role  in  mobilising 
the  reiiources  of  the  educated  persons  and  the  student  youth 
in  the  task  of  eradication  of  illiteracy.      In  any  case, 
with  the  coming  into  operatiora  cf  the  proposed  scheme  of 
Nation  1  Sc^^rvicie,   it  should  be  possible  for  the  educational 
institutions  i/    India  to  take  up  the  progr';.n  of  iniuial 
literacy     nd   of  further  education  of   the  neo-literates. 
f'iB,  V'hat  a  univereity  or  college  could  dc  best   in  thi^- 
direction  will  have  to  be  thoufe.it  out  by   it  in  the  context 
of  its  own  local  conditions.     The  followin     illustrative 
list  may,  however,   be   sug^  ested;- 
(i)  (Jarryinf    out  surveys  in   order  to  find   out  extent 
of  illiteracy  in  various     ge-groups  and  between 
males  rind  females, 
(i.i)    Identifying  the  non-student   educated  people  who 
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could  volunteer  to  assist  in  the  prograame  of  literacy. 
. lltfigiajtx 

(iv)   Hsbilislng  connnunlty  support  for  providing 

acconimodatlon  and  other  materials  like  lanterns, 
slates,  kerosene  oil,  etc. 
(v)  Organising  publicity  and  propaganda  against 

illiteracy  and  creating  motivation  among  illiterate 
adults, 
(vl)  Taking  literacy  classes,   after  getting  some  training 
in  teaching  adults. 
(vll)  Organising  follow-up  of  literates  through  the 
circulation  of  reading  materials,  booklets  and 
other  publications, 
(vlll)  Setting  up  small  loading  libraries  in  the  adult 
literacy  centres  or  educational  institutions  and 
circulating  these  anKmg  the  neo*llterates. 
(ix)  Kieeplng  a  syst«natlc  record  of  the  follow-up  work 
of  the  neo-llterates  with  a  view  to  selecting  them 
for  taking  up  the  second  phase  of  literacy  work, 
(x)  Conducting  evaluation  of  the  various  aspects  of 
literacy  waaim  programmes. 
('X^.         It  is  necessary  at  this  stage  to  state  that  unless 
precautions   are  taken,  the  results  obtained  through  the 
scheme  of  National  Service  may  not  be  commensur^^te  with  the 
youthful  energies  expended  thereon.     It  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  mlninBim  essential  training  to  the  college  students 
who  will  participate  in  this  scheme  in  order  to  equip  them 
to  function  effectively  in  the  campaign.     The  universities 
and  colleges  will  have  to  provide  this  training  by  utilising 
the  facilities  with  than  or  elsewhere,  ^erever  these  are 
available. 


^ 
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»^**     The  task  of  adult  llllterac/  Is  so  rest  that  It  Is 
not  likely  to  be  solved  unless  it  is  tackled  at  the  level 
of  political  and  popular  leadership.   It  lay  also  be  stated 
that  to  mobilise  the  educated  youth  in  the  national  program 
of  the  eradication  of  illiteracy,  if  and  ^en  launched, 
positive  and  appropriate  provision  of  incentives  and  noi 
rewards  will  have  to  be  Incorporatei  in  the  program  In  order 
to  encourage  the  students  and  the  Institutions  participating 
in  the  task. 
Forms  of  iidult  Education 

&'J^1.    In  the  context  of   universities  and  colleges,  I 
consider  extra-nural  teaching,  educational  extension,  adult 
education,  continuing  education  or  life-long  education  to 
refer  to  the  same  broad  field  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  seeker  of  knowledge  or  information  or  technique  and 
on  the  part  of  the  university  as  the  agency  to  provide  for 
the  same. 

6'2i.   A  program«  of  continuing  education  or  education  for 
adults  can  thus  assume  many  forms.   It  could  be  in  the  form 
of  extension  lectures  or  short  courses  organised  on  weekends 
or  other  days.   It  could  be  in  the  form  of  morning  or  evening 
classes  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  workers  and  other 
employed  persons.   It  could  be  through  correspondence,  or 
it  could  be  through  a  clearing-house  service.  Every  university 
has  to  consider  undertaking  these  and  similar  other  activities 
in  the  context  of  the  needs  of  the  comnunity  or  the  region 
which  it  serves.   For  this  purpose,  the  university  has  to 
undertake  necessary  surveys  and  studies  in  order  to  find 
out  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  people,  who  are  to  take 
adVrntage  of  these  facilities. 
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Yalue  of  University  idult  hducatlon 

^'i^.         If  a  question  is   asked  as  to  vhat  is  tie  value  of  | 

adult  education  through  the  universities,   we  can  answer 
it  by  a  series  of  further  questions:-  i 

(I)  (It/Is  good  that  people  should  have   the  opportunity,    ' 
not  as  full-time  students  but  in  the  aiidst  of  their  daily  ' 

avocations,  not  as  raw  under -graduates  but  as  mature  and  ' 

experienced  iioen  and  women,  of  (a)  acquiring     a  better 
understanding  of  themselves  and  of  their  duties  and  rights  I 

as  individuals,  workers   and  citiz«is,    (b)  of  extending  their 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  present  organisation  of 

society  in  which  they  live  and  of  other  societies  in  other  i 

i 

parts  of   the  world,  and  (c )  of  securing  some  insight  into       j 
the  great  adventure  of  the  human  mind  in  its  attempts  to 
penetrate  into  the  nystries  of  the  physical  universe? 

(11)  (It  is  a  good  thing  that  such  people  should  be       ' 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fundamental,  morel,  economic, 
social  and  political  problems  of  our  time,  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  think  about  such  problems  clearly  and 
dispassionately? 

(lii)  It  is  good  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  obtain 
the  latest  scientific,  technological  and  other  knowledge  <v^  <>wJUL, 

relevant  to  their  vocations  or  practical  life  today? 

I 

(It)  Is  it  good  thfct  their  understanding  should  be  I 

deepened  and  their  range  of  enjoyable  experience  enlarged  by  ' 

I 

the  study  of  the  great  creative  masterpieces  of  literature,     | 

■usic  and  art?  ^ 

.  i 

t'^S ,      If  these  things  are  good,  adult  educt^tion  through       ■ 

1 

the  universities   is  good;   because  these  are  some  of  the  things      ! 

« 

which  university  adult  education  attempts  to  accomplish,   and  \ 

i 
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which,  by  its  nr.ture,   it  Is  specially  fitted  to  accoaplish. 
Aittlt  Education  in  Universities   Abroad 

^'^^'         Aaong     Tactically  all  the  universities  of  Aistralla, 
the  U.S.A.    and  the  U.K.,   which  I  visited,   I  observed  keen 
interest  in  extra-raural  or  adult  euucation,  by  whatever  name 
It  is  called.     In  the  U.K.  now  a  days,   although  London 
University  still  organises  its  Extension  Diploma  Courses  and 
a  few  other  universities  have  introduced  certificate  courses 
on  a  limited  scale,   extra-mural  teaching  is  in  the  main  an 
Instrument  for  the  provision  of  courses  In  liberal  studies 
for  people,   who  are  not  seeking  any  qualification  and  who  have 
no  intention  of  becoming  full-time  students. 
i'ti}  ,      ♦The  issue,   In  Britain  and  elsewhere,   as  to  whether 
it  is  proper  for  a  university  to  engage  in  adult  education 
has  with  the  passage  of  time  become  rather  that  of  asking 
"what  are  the  roles  it  should  play?"     So  far  as  the  British 
Universities  are  concerned,   a  study  of  the  reports  of  work 
during  the  last  two  decades  has  revealed  that  the  developments 
In  the  area  of  adult  education  have  been  considerable  and 
diversified.     The  range  of  subjects  offered  has  widened.     The 
adult  education  work  of  the  universities  appear  to  have 
become  a  mirror  of  their  intra-mural  work,   embracing  almost 
the  whole  spectrum  of  university  subjects.     The  substantial 
expansion  of  courses  offered  by  these  universities  in  the 
period  has  taken  place  in  both  the  liberal   studies  and  the 
extension  fields;   and  has  been  accompanied  by  a  substantial 


♦  Material  in  puagraphs. .  i  ,/*'k>,  to. .  I  %A   has  been  adaptei  or 
extracted  from  the  article  '♦Universities   and   .dult  Education 
The  l:incroachment  of  an  Idea"   by  Shrl  J.L. J.vJllson,   Director, 
Department  of  *^uiult  Sducatlon,    Australian  National  University    { 
Canberra,   and  publisher   in  Indian  Journal  of  Adult  Education,    i 
vol. XXIX,  No. 12,   December  1968. 
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increase  of  science  courses  in  the  liberal  field,    an 
expansion  of  liberal  courses  in  the  extension  field,   and 
a  very  considerable  expansion  of  coi-rses  in  both  areas 
provided  for  industry  on    'day  release'   and  residential  bases, 
as  well  as  in  evening  courses, 

t  A'       ♦'i'he  experience  of  Universities   in  Canada  and  the 
United  iitates  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  British 
universities,   and  in  many  ways  more  striking.     The  continental 
universities  which,  with  the  exception  of  Scandinavia,  had 
laid  less  en4)hasi3  on  the  liberal  studies  of  the   mglo-Saxon 
tradition,  have  become  increasingly  interested  In  the  extra- 
mureJ.  work  of  the  British  universities. 

(i'iS.        AS  for   Aistralia,   six  universities  have  departments 
of  pi  adult  e<lucation  or  extension  or  some  variant  of  this 
title.      Melbourne  University  has   a  vigorious  Extension 
Committee,      itonash  University  has  not  yet  entere<i  the  field, 
but  does  some  work  v/ith  the  ilustralian  Council  of  Adult 
Education.     In  Queensland  and  Tasmania  there  are  committees 
concerned  with  extension  work.     In  nearly  all  these  universities 
there  are  Past-^5isitiu^e-  tHedleal  Committees  or  Foundations, 
which  work  quite  independently;   and  in  some  universities 
some  professional  short  course  post-graduate  work  and 
refresher  courses  may  be  undertaken  occasionally  or  regularly 
by   a  department  without  reference  to  these  committees,   as,   £e» 
for  instance,   with  the  Nuclear  Research  Foundation  at  cJydney. 

Hi 

^•30.         There  has  defveloped  an  agreed  body  of  opinion  among 
the  six  universities  I  as  to  the  major  principles  which  should 
form  the  basis  of     the  policies   and  practices  of  university 
adult  education.     These  have  been  enunciated  by  many  writers 
abroad  and  in  Australia,      iiccording  to  them  the  universities 
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shouldt- 

(1)  provide  courses  In  the  arts,   social  and  physical 
science  subj  icts,   at  the  xmlverslty  level,  to  those  adults^  — 
lay  and  professlonalj-xieslrlng  to  advance  their  knowledge  In 
such  complex  fields; 

(11)  undertake  research  and  experiment  In  methods, 
probl«ns  and  adult  educational  needs  In  the  coirminlty, 
pioneering  pilot  studies,   surveys,   and  experimental  projects; 

(111)  undertake  advisory  services  and  assistance  to 
other  agencies  In  adult  eaucatlon,  to  voluntary  organisations, 
and  other  Institutions  and  groups  concerned  with  coraciunlty 
development  and  training  of  community  leaders; 

(Iv )  tindertake  teaching  and  research  Into  adult 

a 

education  as ^ field  of  knowledge  and  assist  in  the  training  of 

teachers  in  adult  education. 
6'-^t'   It  may  be  pertinent  to  give  below  some  extracts  from 

a  paper  of  Dr  J.R.Kidd  in  which  he  has  given  a  brief  account 

of  the  contribution  of  universities  all  over  the  world  to 

adtilt  education  and  to  connected  areas  of  social  responsibility 

of  the  unlversities:- 

"1,  m   International  Organisation.  The  International 

Co        Congress  of  University  Mult  Education  was  organised 

in  1960 Members  of  the  Congress  have  sdso 

been  instrumental  in  founding  an  African  Association 
for  Adult  Education,  with  University  members  in  the 
■ain  and  A3PBAB,  the  Asian  South  Pacific  Bureau  of 
Adult  Education,  again  with  a  meiibership  in  which 
tmiversitles  are  prominent. 


♦••  Universities  and  Social  Responsibility  -  Some  Recent 

Developments",  Indian  Journal  of  Adult  Education,  Vol. XXX, 
No. 5,  %7   1969,  pp  7-10. 
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"2.   Professional  or  University  Training  for  Mult 
aducatlon  Personnel.     Through  the  work  of  the 
University  of  Rajasthan,   India  Is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  few  countries  In  offering  university 
training  for  adult  education  personnel.      A  few 
years   ago,   only  the  United  States,   to  some  extent, 
Canada,   JAigoslavla  and  Czechoslovakia,   and  on« 
-gf-^the-^ev-Gountrlaa   In   nffgylPg  imlm^yHt^y  tratniftg^ 

for- adult  ftducatlQii_pegsonnel. Ijftw  years  ago, 

only  thff  United  States,  to  some  extent,  Canitda, 
Yixgo^avla  and  Gzechoalovakla,   and  one  university 
in  England,   attempted  to  provide  such  training. 
Now  It  Is   foxind  In  at  least  twenty  countries 

"3.   University  Leadership  In  the  World  Literacy  Campaign. 

—the  world  Literacy  campaign  has  now 

commenced  In  about  ten  countries  and  may  soon  have 
Impact  In  fifty  countries.    -  -  -  -  The  main  task  of 
a£  a  university  In  a  literacy  campaign  Is  training  of 
of  personnel,  research  and  evaluation,   but  there  are 
also  opportunities  for  staff  members  and  students, 
who  have  the  taste  and  the  time  for  such  work,  to 
engage  directly  • 

"4,   Education  of  the  Professional.      Most  professional 

men  now  agree,   and  all  professional  men  will  tomorrow 
accept,   that  professional  personnel  must  continue  to 
study  and  learn  systematically  throughout  their 
professional  lives.     Consult  with  any  group  - 
doctors,   lawyer,   engineers,   architects,   social 
workers,   teachers,  nurses   -  or  businessmen  and 


' 


government  officials  -  and  you  will  get  the  same 

story.   All  of  thea  will  point  to  the  need  of 

keeping  up  with  rapid  changes  and  extension  of 

knowledge  in  their  callings,  ^iany   of  them  will 

also  recognise  the  necessity  or  at  least  the 

desirability  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  -  an 

education  to  help  an  engineer  or  a  doctor  to 

become  an  effective  menber  of  society.  It 

is  a  task  that  only  the  university,  with  the  tt 

full  collaboration  of  each  professional  society, 

can  perform.   At  Ida  a  time  when  many  universities 

are  reeling  with  pressures  and  attacks  from  young 

people,  the  further  education  of  professional  men 

will  bring  to  the  university  a  core  of  mature  ^3^4^_^  ' 

thoughtful  students,  \rtio  will  represent  continuity    ] 

and  responsibility  as  well  as  the  wish  for  and  the    i 

dynamics  of  change,  , 

Z  X  z  z 

"6.  ^d  now^  the  Paraprofessional.   In  many  countries 

there  is  a  phenomenon  of  increasing  Importance,  the 

emergence  of  a  sizable  and  wi   expanding  group  of 

employees  which  performs  at  a  level  requiring  abilit:  j 

and  a  sound  education  but  who  are  not  considered     j 

! 
professional,  nor  do  such  men  typically  have  an      I 

organisation  behind  them.  For  these  employees  th« 

rather  clumsy  term  "paraprofessional"  is  being  used,  j 

^  •parapfofesslonal ',  I  nean  such  people  as  | 

hospital  aides,  nursing  aides,  teaching  aides,  rural  ; 

field  staff,  middle  level  civil  servants,  middle  i 

management  in  business.  -------In  Africa  and  j 

I 


■vf 
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and  the  fiest  Indies,   such  personnel  are  educated 
in  university  extra-mural  classes.     Despite  the 
differences  in  nuaber  and  use  of  such  personnel, 
two  points  are  clear:   their  numbers  will  increase 
in  all  countries;    and  so  will  their  need  for 
continuing  education.     This  may  become  a  significant 
service  for  many  universities. 

X  XXX 

"f.    Bducational  Technologies  -  Many  universities  in 

Russia,   Czechoslovakia,   Holland,   Venezuela,    Zambia, 
United   Statesy  Australia,   are  engaged  in  research 
and  developing  progranraes   and  methods  in  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  "educational  technologies"   for 
their  tasks.     Work  at  my  own  institution  has  been 
going  only  for  two  years,  but  we  are  already 
utilising  television  ^nd  the  video-tape  recorders 
for  helping  twaiKhtBg  teachers  and  students  apprais* 

their  own  perf  ^rtaance.   — —  Next  month,  we 

vlll  be  testing  out  a  new  device,  entitled  the 
"talking  page"  which  may  provide  a  real  breakthrough  ' 
in  aiding  literacy  campaigns  for  ------  adults. 

X  X  Z  X  J 

"7.   ijducation  by  Correspondence  -  Many  universities  / 

in  England,   Sweden,   Canada,    Australia,   the  United  j 
States,   and  India  are  contributing  both  to  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  education  by  correspond«i<    j 
Increasingly,  work  at  nw^  levels,   some  of  it  far 

beyond  under -graduate  instruction,   is  being  j 

performed  by  various  guided  study  programnies.  | 
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"S.   The  Concept  of  Education  Perasnente  -  The 

concept  of  life-long  Integrated  education,  op 
education  nerras^^ente^   Is  being  studied  and 
considered  this  year  at  UNEoCO  and  in  aany 
countries,   Including  India,     Some  universities, 
notably  In  Prance  and  Yugoslavia,   and  py  ovm 
Institute,  have  been  making    :ontrlb':tlons  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  this  concept. 

"9.   Bducatj.on  through  the  ijts  -  :4any  universities, 
In  most  countries   in  the  world,  now  give 
leadership  in  fixtendlng  artistic  ezperiences. 
This  is  one  activity  which  seems  to  be  «  common 
characteristic  all  over  thu     world.     In  the 
case  of  several  universities  In  Africa  and  Latin 
iiierlca,  and  few  in  North  .America,  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  effort  to  revivify  and  restore 
the  folk-arts  of  people. 

X  X  X  X 

•♦lO.  education  of  ■^omen  -  Thert  Is  a  decided  trend, 
all  over  western  Europe  and  North  Anerica  and 
one  that  is  well  under  way  in  many  African 
countries,  to  provide  university  level  education 
for  many  more  mature  women.   It  is  planned 
particularly  for  women  beyond  the  time  when  they 
oust  give  24  hours  a  day  care  to  children.  For 
most  women  now  that  release  begins  around  the 
35th  or  40th  year  and  many  women  can  expect  a 
lifetlTie  of  productive  contribution.   The 
education  needed  has  several  objectives,  to 
allow  a  women  to  return  to  a  career  or  take  up  a 
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new  c^esr,  or  prepare  herself  for  cojjnrunity  or 
national  service  or  simply  for  derelopaent  as  a 
person,  nespttcting  the  creatiim  of  educational 
opportunities  for  women,  most  of  us  have  awch 
to  learn  from  eastern  iiuropean  countries,  and 
Japan  rnd  China  zay   soon  provide  adiitional 
exsaples. 

"11.  Education  of  the  I>8Ctsiou..maifer  -  In  many 

universities,  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  there 
is  a  conscious  effort  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
university  towards  those  aen  and  v;omen  who  are 
mainly  responsible  for  change,  who  are  the 
decision-makers.   In  Russian  universities,  there 
are  cours&s  for  parliamentarians  and  law-makers. 


Open  University  of  Britain 

6. 3 1, -according  to  a  recent  report,  a  new  experiment  in 
adult  education  is  proposed  to  be  launched  in  the  U.K. 
Briefly,  the  plan  is  as  under :- 

••The  Open  University  of  Britain  is  due  to  come  into 
being  when  the  Charter  is  gr&nted  to  it  by  the  Privy  Council 
this  spring.  The  University  is  going  to  be  popular  with 
the  masses  b.%   it  would  break  new  ground.  Xo  begin  with,  the 
"credit  system"  will  be  introduced  Into  Its  degree  structure 

•"  Plan  for  the  Open  -/niverslty  -  A  British  Experiment," 

University  Hews,  Inter  University  Board  of  India  &   Ceylon, 
New  Delhi,  7ol.VII,  No. 3,  Mjirch  1969,  pp. 3-4. 
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which  would  be  netf  to  the  orthodox  residential  concept 
of  the  English  university.     The  courses  would  be    'general' 
rather  than    'specifiUzed  •  based  on  foundation  courses 
CDvering  foi:r  lines  of  study-  Mathematics,  Understanding 
Science,   Literature  and  Culture  and  Understmdlng  Society. 
'Xhe  students  will  be  free  to  build  up    'credits'  at  their 
own  pace   (six  for  a  pass  degree  and  eight  for  honours), 
ait   to  earn  the  degree  they  will  have  to  build  e  number  of 
more  specialised  "components"  on  at  least  two  of  the 
foundation  courses.      All  the  courses  will  have  a  deliberate 
"system  approach"  to  metfiods  of  learning.     The  Television, 
Radio,   Programiae  Leai*ning  -  especially  designed  and  printed  - 
and  fiflidio-visual  riaterial  will  be  freely  used  to  make  the 
whole  programae  effective  and  popular.      According  to  Bobbin's 
estimates,   over  a  million  qpiallfied  adults  have  already 
missed  this  form  of  privileged  education  over  the  last  three 
decades  and  it  is  tine  now  to  rectify  the  omission.     Indeed 
a  new  look  has  to  be  given  to  adult  education, 

"The  idea  Is  to  bring  education  at  the  very  door 
steps  of  the  learners.     At  the  same  time,  the  academic 
control  of  the  faculty  is  not  to  be  loosened.     Academic 
standards  will  be  protected  zealously  Xxy  an  academic  advisory 
comaiittee   and  external  examiners.     The  regional  structure 
of  the  organisation  will  ensure  as  much  direct  staff -student 
contact  as  is  possible  both  at  the  locad  centre  throughout 
the  years  and  the  residential  summer  school.     Bit  the  success 
of  the  whole  program  would  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
p§ce  of  development  of  educational  technology  as  well  as 
methodology  used  by  the  university  to  com»ainlcate  with  the 
students. 
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"Obvlously,  there  is  going  to  be  a  huge  rush  for 
registration  when  enrolment  begins.     There  vould  be  men 
stuck  in  dead-end  careers,   house-bound  women  anxious  to 
be  out  to  work  and  professionals  left  behind  with  inadequate 
qualifications   as  standards  have  arisen  over  the  years,     Th« 
Regional  Directors  and  their  staff  will  perhaps  joxs  have  a 
constant  problem  to  funnel  off  the  entrants  especially  those 
with  virtually  no  chance  of  success  into  other  courses, 

••In  the  Open  University  the  only  valid  reason  for 
refusing  a  student  the  right  to  register  will  be  either  lack 
of  Mttney  for  increased  enrolment  or  lack  of  tutors  in 
particular  "components'*.     To  stem  the  drop-out  rate  in  the 
^l^niversity,   steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  inorove  the 
correspondence  courses  and  to  channelise  the  totally 
unstructured  adult  education  in  Britain  in  directions  where 
genuine  achievements  can  be  slowly  recognised  and  rewarded. 

"The  University  Council  under  :3ir  Peter  Venables, 
the  Planning  Committee  Chairman,  will  face  a  variety  of 
problems.     Foremost  would     be  the  qu action  of  the  fees  to  be 
charged  at  different  levels.      Furthermore,   delicate 
negotiations  will  have  to  be  conducted  with  the  local 
authorities  about  the  use  of  facilities  las  local  centres, 
grant-in-aid  towards  summer  residential  courses  and 
preparatory  courses  in  colleges  of  further  eJucatlon,     A 
dialogue  with  the  industry  and  the  professions  will  also 
have  to  be  quickly  arranged  for  tailoring  special  refresher 
courses,   suited  to  thtj  needs  of  the  industry.      Unlike 
conventional  cJtirses,   there  will  be  no  break  in  employment  and 
30  the  post-experience  courses  will  be  rewarding  both  to  the 
worker  and  the  industry. 
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"The  entire  project  is  likely  to  cost  around 
£3.75  million.     If  the  nnlversity  achieves  only  half  the 
success  its  supporters  expect,   money  could  be  the  least  of  Its 
problems.     It  c juld  veil  achieve  that  financial  Independence 
which  Is  the  hallaark  of   (the  free  university  in  Britain. 
This  exciting  experiment  of  the  Open  University  will  be 
watched  with  interest  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.) 
There   are  ^r.ny  who  feel  that  the  University  would  be  a 
vast  laboratory  for  new  technlqufts  eventually  selling 
its  programs  and  courses,** 
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■3,33        ThG  first  University  in  India  to  csabaric  on  ertrit- 
arural  vork  vms  Mysore,     TTie  imlverslty  was  established  in 
1916  rnd  its  interest  in  extra-mural  work  vas  declared  in 
the  very  first  aeoting  of  the  Senate,      ixtension  lectures 
vere  giTcn  tsfc  mostly  in  Ehglish  but  a  few  in  Kannada,   and 
only  to  siPdlences  of  v.'ell- to-do  people  in  cities  of  Tiangalore 
end  Hy55op©,     In  2932,   a  l^.lvepslty  Teachers  Association  vae 
foxiaed  a:-.d  the  e:d;ension  lect-ares  were  organized  in  Kannada 
in  SRBaller  tot-ins  of  the  State  too,     later,   a  practice 
developed  of  publisliing  the  lectures  in  snpJLl  books  as  t'le 
University  liXteriSion  Lecture  '^rmdbook  Series,     They  included 
topics  like  literature,  phUosophr/-,   scienco,   ergireering, 
tec^Q^olosy,  aediclfte  nna  public  health.     The  booklets  'inve 
raa<le  an  in  ort -git  contribution  in  tliemselves  to  the 
dissemination  of  'cnowlodge  in  reglor  al  langungefi. 

6.34  The  second  University  in  ^ich  adult  ed -cation  vorit 
is  going  on  fron  a  long  viae  is  the  Oniversity  of  Poona, 
The  University  coirx'snced  its  ex^tra-aural  -work  in  3948,   when 
it  established  a  i3oard  of  ^xtra-'fural  Studies,     The  wrk  of 
the  ^3orird  cor.sists  of  popular  lecfcires,    surai'ier  schools  and 
other  adult  edication  courses.     The  extr»-aural  courses 
ooiap-4se  3  to  6  lectures  and  suiZEier  -nd  winter  scliocls  for 
teachers  spd  otliers.     The  Board  publishes  books  for  its 
sc^»ols  and  extra-rnural  ceinps.     It  also  brings  0';t  other 
literature  in  Marathi  w'.iich  is  related  to  the  subject 
natter  of  the  courses.     It  also  prints  sy^pses  of  the 
lectures  as  tfi  aid  to  the  students, 

6.35  The  first  sy^tonatic  attcnot  to  establish  a 
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f^^'flQdged  d^artraent  of  adult  eciacation  was  mad©  by  the 
University  of  DelM  In  1350.     The  Delhi  TJniversity  a(ii]  t 
e?uc?-tion  wrk  was  scarted  in  1^57  vhoa  an  TSxtension  Lecture 
Board  \m3  established.     The  3oard  organize'  lectures  on 
g«ieral  r^d  specialized  subiocts  to  provide  for  the  educated 
section g  of  the  nublic,     Phase  were  delivered  iiostly  by  the 
ttsehers  of  the  tfciversity.     Frnm  tfie  year  1968,  the  Sxtension 
Lecture  Board  was  merged  vdth  the  Pir^^torate  of  Gbrrespondence, 
later  re-raaed  by  the  diversity  as  the  School  of  Gorres-x)ndenee 
Oourses  and  Continuing  -itiucation. 

6.36  The  only  University  in  India  which  has  a  full-fl«df«i 
and.  ijorking  <l5?«rtie5tt  of  adult  sdiication  Is  the  l^lversity 
of  Hajasthan,     The  Ur.iversity*  s  extension  lectures  were 
started  in  1961-62;     Ihe  pro^rasns  offered  by  the  departient 
pre  !TDf5tly  ron-crodit  courses  oorsisting  of  extensive 
lectures,   siiort  courses,    syaposia,    seminars,    etc.     I  it?  ;  l3o7, 
the  denartnent  has  started  a  :X)st- graduate  one  year  diploma 
course  in   adalt  education, 

6.37  The  Tamatak  lAilversity  in  IndJa  also  Iias  a  Departoint 
of    -xtension  and  Publications.     The  Aircose  of  the  extais'on 
lecture  c^^re  ully  organized  by  the  deoartment  is  to  stirjulnte 
the  intellectual  life  of  places  which  have  i  o  institutions 

of  higher  ediicatlon  and  to  proBote  closer  contacts  betvMn 

the  Uriversity  and  the  public.     The  Ifeiversity  has  also 

crganiz  d  a  circulating  library  through  whic!.  groups  of 

SD  villages  served  by  priiaary  school  teachers  are  glvon 

boxes  of  books  vhich  are  to  be  exchanged  regularly  \ 

according  to  a  tine-table. 
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:'T>rt  courses^  j^v€n  In    -"n^lsh  :  ■- ty 

te%^cH0rs  .«???4  IjH©  ?tlll  shorter  ao-jr'j^r?  '•Irrer^  for  "uoi^enu 
^he  ■frlvi>r-i,ty  1:?  elao  plsnr.i  .g  to  set  uy  i»  rc^lar 
"     ■'"tia©r»t  of  nflult  ©I'jeatferu 

l'!t*aTs  to  th?  sbovef  the  JnifxtMitles  of 

^30  carry  out  --^Jilt  edae-itlcn  "wor;  Ir,  s»n«  fhiti  of  \.-\e 
ot^er.      ^cvrer-il  tjri^crsitles  b-,Tre  orgarilsod  taominij  rtna 
eirertittg  colleges,  mainly  fr»r  t-r*  benefit  of  th©  employed 
•  T  3  or  for  wo  t®a.     Msny  of  the  Tnd'.  «n  t»nlv«rsltle« 
,.  a(?ralv-''I^rit  lr..9t!t«tl'-ns  r-'rticlp.Tite,   each  /©axv  *"' 
th«J8«fc»n«  of   '^a-^er  T^'-^tifitea  Ir  v^H    '"  -^ibjects  for 
^h@(  W'efit  0f  s<r^?  df»P7  seh-ol   «r»(l  oollr  rs, 

6*40.         In  tne  U.K,  adult  education  or  education  for  workers 
througli  the  universities  is  over  100  years  old.     This  country 
has  a  iriiversities  wouncil  for  Adult  Education,     The  Council 
not   on\v   coordinates  work  in  the  field  of  adult  educaticsn 
through  universitiee  and  usee  its  agency  to  stii'^ul^te  new 
thinking  to  ^icr.urage  new  activities  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  through  the  universitiee,   butit  also  prepares 
materials  and  gives  evidence  ^Various  educational  cociBiittees 
and  coBJKiBslons,  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  o.     K. 
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ffOTerxment.      .'he   Indiam  univereitlea  have  also  recently 
organized   the  University  AtJult  Educ  ttion  Association.  The 
Secretary  of  the   Inter-University  flo^Td  of   India  ond  Ceylon 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  A^-socit.tion  and  the  ^ixmual  general 
meetings   of  the  Association  are  held  aloa^:  with  those  of 
the  Inter-University  i3oard. 
Centre   for  CJonti  uinf:  aduoyitlcm 

-^^^fWbat  should  be  a   ;entre  for  Continuing  or  Life-long 
Edaoation?       I  hie  h:.8  been  answered  excellently  v.ell  by 
Dr  J.H.Kidd  in  connection  with    -   similar  Centre  for 
Itajasthan  University  in  India,     Uis  st.  tement   on  the  subject 
is  ae  under :- 

"vhau   is  a  Centre  for  Continuing;  l^ucation       It  is  a 

f»»tttt3gtl»»fatirygiY«Kedbctxxgx»yiaKx«»mtl«a±Mj^g3py»xJtfiogxty 

iaTxmMiaiXBTt^BSfimxtsxmtwi^xmix^    facility  that  is  planned 

to  provide  continuing  opportunity  for  mature  peo,-;le 

to  study  and  grow.      It  is  a  headqu?irter  where  the  ir.en 

and  wonen  who  make  the  crucial  decisions  in  society  — 

government  officials,  business  raen,    professional  men, 

iBSiders  of  trtide  unions     nd  cooper  itives,   artists  and 

writers  oome  to  learn  from  the  schol.irs  and  resources 

offered  by     he  university,    "^e  broadest  and  deepest 

sense,    ii    is  a  school  for  resi-onsible  citlrenahip, 

"The  Centre   is  placed  in  or  near  the  uniV'^reity  in 

order  that  t  e  intellectual  power  of  the  university 

can  re-charge  these  minds  nni  so  that   the  practic^^JL 
wisdom  of  men  -and  wom<ii  of  nf  fairs  can  in  turn  test 


•  R  J-^sthrui  University  Centre  for  Continuing  Education, 
Souvenir,   published  on  the  oocj-sion   of  a  epeci  ^1  course 
for  en  infers  entitled   "jontr  ct   Lav.   for  Bn,  ineers" 
organized  by  the  Centre  frwi    .prll  26  to  May  10,1969, 
pp. 1-9. 
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and   stlBMlate  and  enrich  the  learning  of  the  academic 
comiunity* 

"It  is  B  planned  fi^ollity  with  claesroons  and 
workah  pa  and   studies  daaignad  for  effective  learning 
by  mature  peo  le,      "ha  Centre  offers,   in  a  scientifi- 
cally deai^ned  and  attractire  form,  all  kind  a  of 
•ducat  1  en al  resources  and  aatericils  for  learning-  — 
books,  reporta,   jjicturea,   recordlnga,  caae  studiea» 
television.     The  facility  la  available  at  all  houre 
for,   if   busy  man  and  women  are  to  be  enabled  to  study, 
it  muat  be  at  a  time  auited  to  their  convenience. 

"The  Centre   is  multi-n'Urpoae  —  to  offer  all  of  the 
intellectual    nd  apiritual  activities  in  which  mature 
people  will  engage. 

X  X  z 

"i'he  rroc-a'amm     of    the.  Jet  tre  it  the  '.nivfarsitv  of 
^^&^   eth^ini    it  la  not  possible  to  lay  down   a  blue- 
print for    bhe  prograii, because     he  educa:loinal  ^ 
activities  c^^ow  out  of  the  real  concerns   of  the  men 
and  women,  who  will  use  it.     However,   it  can  be 
anticipated  that  the  followlnf    kinds  of  activities 
will  be   offered, 

"Hmitiruing  education  in  the  .rofessiona;      ontinued  . 
growth  and  development   of  the  State   of  Kajaathan 
will  depend   increasingly  ucon  the  excellence   of  •! 

highly  queilified   persons  in  such  of  the  profe.-siona 
aa  la  w,  medicine,  nursing,   pharm  oy,  education, 
public   administraiion,  architecture,  town  pi  nning, 
social  work,   engineering,     Knov/ladga  and   skills  ara        j 
increasing:  so  rapidly   in  the  professional  areas  ., 

that  an  iiiareaadd  cominitment  to  continuing  arieo^s 
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education  nust  be  mad«  if  professional  atandarde 
are  to  be  m  int -ined* 

»«Buaifteps  and  industrial  compe-<;ence!  omual  economic 
reports  in  Rajaethan  have  shown  an  encouraging  rise 
in  investment  t  new  industries ,  and  an  enlarging  work 
force.  3ut  further  growth  will  no  come  easily.  It 
can  only  be  ensured  if  there  is  enlightenejd  leader- 
ship from  managemant,   labour  and  government. 

i^iconomic  devilopment  always  depends  upon  capital 
and  markets.     But  the  chief  component  in  economic 
advance,   in  Rajasthan  or  anywhere  else,   is  ir.  the 
quality  of  personnel.     As*  labour  leaders  concerned 
about  achieving  higher  goals   of  production  as  well 
as  better  working  conditions'      Is  m^<nagement  aware 
of  technological  tnnd  organization  1  improvements  in        | 
other  p^rts  of  India  and  abroad?    Through  continuing 
education  may  develop  not   only  more  knowledge  but  also 
the  will  to  improve  and  expand,  and  a  willingness 
by  the  major  groups  to  work  together  . 

X  X  X 

wLeadershiP   in  volontarv   groups  pjid  atrencies;     - 
The  Centre  will  provide       location  for  many  groups  — 
woaen's  clubs,  religious  aBsociations,  youth  groups, 
Bocirl  and  welfare  agencies,   teachers  and  headmasters— 
to  undertake  the  Education  and  training  of  both 
membership  and  leadership.  ^ 

wqitlKfinab-tp  ?md   International  Underat gilding:   -     -       - 
The  good  citiaen  will  obtain   in   the  Centre  knowledge 
about  housing  and   tovm  pl;'nnin/j:,  about  soci  1  welfare, 
about  educational  reform,   about  the  relations  of  ' 


of  language  anA  cultural  groups  within  India  and 
the  relationeliip  of  India  with  her  neighbours, 
"Indlvioual  L^rowth     nd  d  eve  1  o  omen t;   Ae   infllviduale 
discharge  responsibilities   Jiid  roles  during  their 
lives,   as  they   ;  ecome  parents,   or  are  elected  to 
to  parliament  or  to   of  ice  in  sone  association  or 
planning  bo^;xd,   they   acquire  new  educational  needs 
and  wide  horizons.   -     -  -     The  Centre  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  leisure   interests  for  people  of  all 
agis.     Some  Cent:freB  have  justified  their  existence 
on  one  count  that  they  have  provided  -i  creative   outlet 
to  two  groups  whose  talents  are   often  wasted  —   the 
married  woman  whose  children  no  longer  need  full  time 
care  and  the  retired  man. 

XX  X 

"T&e  Arts  and  Crafts   of  India t '^he  Centre  can 

be  a  place  to  nourish  high  standards  of  design  in 
new  and  traditions!  forms  for  the   profession  1  crafts- 
men,   TS  #ell  as  the  creative  expression  by  the  amateur. 
"The  locajfion  of  special  services!   Any  modem  universit 
and  any  program  of  continuing  education  requires  a 
variety  of  special  services  that  cpn  be  used  by  many 
departments   in  many  locations,  but  which  need   to  be 
located  in  and  administered  from  one  selected  place, 
ome   of  the     ervices  that  might  be   included   are: 

-  correspondence  courses,   group  correspondence 
courses,  boxed  courses  for  study  circles; 

-  many  forms  offaudio-  visual  equipment; 

-  small  experiment  1  studio  for  demonstrating  and 
testing  films,   radio  and   television  programs; 
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-  dark  rooms  for   .  hotographlc  woric; 

-  etucLies     nd  work-rooms  for  arts  and  crafts; 

•  langu-sige  laboratory  -  e  ulpment  for  t  y*out     nd 
demonstrations  In  ttie  teaching  of  Imguages; 

-  programmed  learning  courses; 

-  archives  of  materials  on  subjects  no-   otherwise 
preserved  -  such    as  sports  and  athletics; 

-  case  materifils  used  in  business  and  public 
administration. 

XX  X 

■  Tffipact  of  the  Centre  for  Contiii.lnr  ;.  ducition: 
We  believe  that  the  Centre  will,   in  just   one  or 
two  ye-rrs  after  it  is  built: 

-  be   open  from  morning  to  night  every  day  of  the 

year,   tor  men    na  women  who  will  come  regularly 
for  intellectu-J.  and  cultural  stimulation; 

-  become  the  headquarters  ;md   "nerve-centre"  for 
the  continuing  education  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
government   officials,  village  le  ders, 
businessmen,   scientists     na  every  other 
important   oc'upational  group; 

-  be  the  place  where  new  plans. for  the  improvement 
of  economic  and  social  life  o'    R  -jasthan  fjid 
Inditx  will  be  f  orr.ulated; 

-  be  the  model  for  a  number  of  other  Certres  thut 
will  be  built   in  other  ii^itlee  of  India  and  in 
other  countries  of  Asia," 

i'^'y.  Zveii  if  a  university  does  not  have  -!  Centre 
for  Continuing    •-duca;ion,   some  educational 
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activities   of  benefit  to  the  adults  or  others,  who  are  not 
regular  students  of   the  university,  go  on  in  many  places. 
The  Centre  coordinates  these  and  gives  them  sui^^ort,  strength 
and  direction.     Here  is  one  report  reg  jfdlng  the  impact 
of  a  University  Centre  for  Continuing  TSducation:- 

"Before  the  Centre  came   into  existence,   conference 
activities  on  most    lampuses   sprouted  wherever  some 
faculty  meraber  had  a  pfirticul-^r  interest, ond   they  grew 
like  v;eeds,    ina  disorderly  and  confused  way.     The 
vjentlrts  have  served  as       focal  point  on  those  campusest 
and  the  faculty  has  begun  to  look  to  the  Centre  for 
direction  and  leadership  In  Continuing  Bduc  tion 
activities,     I  t   ink  one  of  the  greatest  strengths 
the  Kellogg  Foundation  has  given  by  jneamiSi  providing 
Centres  on  cajnpuses  is  that  the  Centres  have  clearly 
identified  Continuing  Education  as  an  appropriate 
function  for  universities  and  have  cast  it  in  the  best 

light!" 

.Tob-oriented  Courses  in  Indleji  ITnivereltieB 

frr-^.  i'he  former  Education  Minister  in  the  IMion  ''ovemment, 
Vt  Triguna  Sen,  was  keen  that  the  universities  sh  uld   open 
their  doors  to  a  Alder  class  of   persons,  who  are  in  urgent 
need  of  help  from  the  universities  to  improve  their 
employability,   efficiency  in  their  present  jobs,    their 
general  productivity,  and  their  contribution  to  economic 


"Gontixuing  Education  in  ^.ction  -  Residential  Centres  for 
Life-Lont    Sdu  ation**   by?''larold  J.Alford  for  '-.K.Kel'i-ogg 
Foundation,  John     iley  'J    Sons,   Inc.  He-"  Tork,   London, 
Sydney,  Toronto,  1968,    op,  139-1^^0. 


growth.     It  was  on  hia  dtrectlTe,   therefore,   that  -^  pap»r 
was  prep.r«d  and  I  had  ths  privilege  of  being  asked  by  hin 
to  present  the  same  to  the  1967    :Jttnual  meeting  of  the  Inter* 
Itoiversity  Board  of  India  a^  Ceylon.      In   ihla  p.^per,   it  was 
suggested  to  the  Vice-Chancellore  of  In'Jian  uniTersitiea  that 
they  may  jpay  special  attention  to  the  orgsjiiz.^tion  of 
appropriate  short  and  ;)ob-orient9d  courses  for  the  benefit 
of  youngEen  and  women  of  tbe  regions  in  which   oheir  univer- 
sities were  located.     The  euggeetions  made  in  this  paper 
included  ons  re^jardin^.  internship  of  selected  studants 
for  a  year  or  less  in  suitable  courses  in  consultation 
with  industry  or  olher  organizations  and  departments 
where  the  students  c ?uld  be  employed    :fter    .he  i-iternship. 
A  cOijy  of  the  paper  is  given  in  Appendix  II, 
ghe  Difficulties 

-<y»'5r.  Pt^ctlcal  considerations  indicate  that  the  org-jaisation 
of  an  effective  program  of  adult  sducation  by  the  univers'ties 
is  not  very  e  isy.     Apart  from  finances,   one  of  the  m-.Jor 
difficulties  regarding  peoole  in  this  group  io  that   of 
locating  them.      It  would  be  v^ell  to  explore  appropriate 
avenues  of  eiirolaent.     Personal  contact  and  persU'  tion  may  be 
essential,     for  this  reason,   it   is  particularly  import  m, 
that  the  universities  may  expand  their  rnnge  of  oontactal'  v/ith 
other  organizations  like  Trade  Unions  or  their  I'ederationa, 
Cuoper&tives,  Employtes'   Assooi  .tione,  Clubs  and   other  groups 
of  people,  who  are  o-    could  be  interested  in  adult   education, 
so  that  the  nature  nf  facilities  of'^red  for  the  education 


•Already  referred  to  in  chapter  I,   para    j.    !>  ^ 


of  the  adults  »ay  be  mors  widely  laiown,   inters.. 

of  the  clientele  pre  conmunlcated,  and.  eolutlons  regain 

successful  participation  by  the  potential  etudente  found. 

Tj,-^ Another  difficulty  »ay  be  psycholocioal.     Participants 

in  the  adult  education  program  are  on    n  average  older  than 

IksBS  the  regul*ir  students.     If  'learning'   is  defined 

it 
as  »r,emorising' ,  then/certainly  reaches  ItB  pe-'ik  before 

30.     The  relieving  features,   however,  are   that  leming 

is  not   all  memorising  and  the  deterioration  in  memory 

after  30  is  very  gradual,   so  that  even  beyond  50  there  ie 

aaple  capacity  to  lear^  ;   and  the  lotter  may  be  fmv  beyond 

of  the 
the  limits  "-tteopted  by  most^adulta. 

m 

.It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  adults  are  less  ualleable 
than  adolescents.  They  tend  to  be  more  set  in  their  ways, 
and  less  inclined  to  assimilate  new  theories  and  bstractions* 
This,  in  some  ways,  is  {.ood  for  the  teac tiers,  because  all 
adults  will  not  be  too  easily  led  away  b./  the  generalizations 
and  some  of  then  at  least  Bay  present  a  different  point  of 
vie  .  Since  the  l-^vtter  point  of  view  may  be  based  on  actual 
experience  in  life,  the  arguments  may  be  weighty  and  n-'^ 
provide  some  useful  material  to  the  Instructor  to  think  and 
to  enter  Into  a  discussion  which  may  be  fruitful  to  both. 
T^^A^.If  the  adult  h  s  been  out  o^  school  for  a  Ion;  period, 
he  may  v.ell  have  lost  the  habits  of  study,   if  education 
for  him  is  a  pert-tlae  ctivlty  undertaken  after  a  tma   day*^K 
work,  he  will  be  less  able  to  concentrate  on  a  lecture  or  a   I 
discussion  than  if  he  were  fresh.   At  home  also,  he  may  have 
less  time  and  unfavourable  environments  for  study  than 
regular  students.  These  factors  may  discourage  him  to  take 
to  further  education.  These  factors  may,  however,  noL  be 
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as  weighty  as  in  the  oaoe   of  an  illiterate  person.      In 
any   caaey   these  constitute  one   set   of  factors  which  the 
universi  y  will  have  tp  reckon  with.     On  the  contrary,   if 
the   -.dult  has  Joined  the  ccuiee  because  of  a  felt  need, 
all  these  factors  rcay  be  more  than  offset  by  the  strong 
ffiotiyaticn  in  oia, 

^.^f. There  may  also  be  another  problem,   at  least  in  some 
of  the  universities*     University  adult  eduaatloa  ni^jr  stand 
with  one  foot   in   the  university     nd  the  other   in  adult 
education.      It  may  note  be   quite  easy  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  these  two  different  worlds.      This  may  create  some 
administrative  as  well     a  academic  problems.     However, 
thes  '  uiay  be  initial  difficulties   only.      Once  the  University 
feels  the  need   of  entering  the  field   of  adult  education, 
its  aoministrators    aid   ^cademicicins  will  surely  see   to  it 
that   all  issues  are  sorted  out. 
Res  'onse   of  Universities 

i>.^^,  I  hope  that   in  the  emphasis  I  am  laying  on  adult 
education  as  an  additional  function  of  b  university,   I 
will  be  correctly  understood.     There  mny  be  in  India,   and 
in  other  countries  ".Iso,   some  -  uthorlties  who  miy  assert 
that  this  is  not,   on  principle,  an     ppropriate  function   of  a 
university.      It  is  also  possible  that  some   others,  while 
holdin^    less  decided  views,  ra-sy  hr.ve  doubts     bout  the  wisdom 
or  the  expediency  of  a  university  providing  talent     nd 
time'for  such  work.      In  this  connection,   it  may  only  be 
mentioned  that  discussions  about   the  proper  functions  of  a 
university  are  as  old  as  the  universities  themselves  and 
they  never  end,   because  there  can  never   be  the  last  word 
on   ;he  subject.     At  almost  every  stage   in  the  growth  of 
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a 
universities,   the  addition  of/nevi  function  has  ret  wlub 

resist'ince  on  the  p?rt  of  some  authorities  on  the  ground 

that  Hhat  was  currently  being  done  \.ae  the  true  function 

of  a  university.      But  the  universities  have  continued  to 

add  new  disciplines  and  new  activities  to  their  field  of 

work  and   h  ve  grown  and  developwi   in  rew  directions, 

^:^j^,j'he  propos:!  regarding  the  organization  of  adult 

education  through  universities  was  placed,  fo     consideration, 

before  the  Conference   of  V ice-Chancellors  of  Indim 

Universities  held   on  April  21-23,   1969.        ^ter  discussing 

the  m  t!:er  tho  mitt^p  in  detail,  the  Vice-Chancellors 

decided  as  under j- 

(a)  .1  he  removal  of  illiteracy  has  to  be  an  important  part 
of  the  Kation.,1  Service  scheme.      It  will  be  necees^ry 

to  arrf-nge  some   orientation  courses  foi?liter;icy 
workers, 

(b)  Apart  from  students  -^^nd  teachers,  retired  persons 
c   ould  also  nelp  in    .he  literacy  c  mpaign.      In  the 
literacy  yzagxnni  prograBQ*  special  attention  has 

to  be  {:iven  to   the  education  of  women  and  the  people 
in  the  rural  are ^s.      it  Will  be  useful  to  acquaint 
people  in  the  rural  'dxerim  with  new  agrlcultur  :1 
practices     nd  techniques, 

(c)  Sait^'ible  literature  for  neo-literates  has  to  be 
prepared* 

(d)  It  would  be  desirable  for  ujiiversities  to  have  some 
organization  for  promoting  adult  education  as  well 
as  Part-time  courses  to  c  ter  to  the  needs  of  the 
iiiiMiiiiM  [J}        '•-  dep  rtment   of  adult  education/ 
continuing  education  especially  for  the  tr  ining 
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of  technicians     nd  middle-level  profession  .1  workers  could 

be  establielied  for  this  purpose  ixi  the  universities* 
(e)ExtenBion  work  in  various  fields  should  be  undertaken  by 

universities,   particularly  agricultural  univeraitiee ,  for 

the  benefit  of  the  rural  people. 
Fourth  flan  in  India 

•^jlfl^ Appreciating  the  importance  of  continuing  or  adult  education 
work,  which   ^.he  universities  c^n  do,   ;i.  specific  provision  has 
been  m^ide  to  develop  this  XBtttxltx  activity  in  India  during 
the  Fourth  Flan.     xiUtxttnciEic3tsiJffixiU(]iyxilktUlf>X«yxJiSxsib3txxftn 

tmxlklxxizBJbix     An  allocation  of  Iz  one  crore  h  s  been  included 
in  the  Plan  to  pay  grants  to  the  universities  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  to  be  done  through  the  lAiLversity  Grants  Connissiim. 
The  Conanission  has,  therefore,   to  play  an  im.  ortant  role  in 
guiding  and  encouraging  the  Indian  universities  in  this  field. 
It  is  h  ped   chat  each  university,  as  an  autonomous  organization, 
will  independently  consider  the  matter  in  its  own  context  and 
will  formulate  appropriate  programs  to  serve  the  requirements 
of  the  community. 
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%  Julius    J,    -jqvellev 
Professor  of  docial.  iacience,   Institute  of  Russian  Studies. 


Only  fifty  years  ago,  before  the  Great  October 
3oci"llst  Revolution,   Russia  vtas,  In  th*?  sphere  of 
pubV'<-  educafon,   rjost  b/icltward  In  comparison  with  the 
advBiiced  coantrios  in   r^urope.      Approximately  74  per  cent 
of  the  populot  on  above  nine  years  of  age  was  illiterate. 
T'le  correspondiig  figure  for  wmen  w^is  36  per  cent.     Forty- 
eight  out  of  tha  71  mtionalities  irx^ habit lig  pre-revolutlonaiy 
Russia  had  no  written  language  of  their  ow:i. 

After  a  fe-'-'  ^.    "^  of  the  'Evolution   "  The  Decla- 
ration of  rdghts  of  Petiplos  of  i^ssia"  vaa  adopted, 
which  advocated  free  develop' lent  for  all  So'det 
nationalities.     ThJ.s  prl/lciple  vas  also  ea^bodlod  in 

the  Soviet  Gb  stitutlon  ^^ch  recognised  the  ecrual 

raci  f>l 
right  of  ^11  citisens  irrespective  of  their  anrgVarV  nnd 

national  origin  and  all  pooplc«3  were  granted  the 

right  to  use  their  native  language  as  the  basic 

lanfTuage  in  all  local,   public  and  State  organisations. 

All  n^itionalities  received  the  right  and  opportunity 

to  have  schools  in  their  own  native  laiguage. 

From  the  very  outset  it  vns  clear  that  It  vould 

be  impossible  to  built  a  new  socirty  i^^   n  oourtiy 

of  illiterates.       ThereJbre,    a  nmtifin-'./ide  educational 

offaisive  o.ooned  against  illiteracy  of  ailultr;.     On  56 

December,    1919,   the  So -let  Gtovemment  issued  a 

decree  8if;ned  by  Lenin  or  the  eliainatlon  of  illiterac-/ 
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amon:-'  the  population  of  the  So-dpt  Union.     Lcfiin  called 
on  all  the  cltlsens  to  join  the  fight  figalnst  Illiteracy. 

Despite  foreign  intervention,   Civil  W.ir,    eoor»- 
mlc    lislocation  and  hunger,    the  Soviet  itate  addressed 
lt<?elf  to  the  'Moblenis  of  education.     Professional  te?.c;iers 
and  thousands  of  volunteers  fron  aniong  students,    factory 
and  office  employees,   peasants,    researchers,    scientists  an'' 
senior  scI^jooI  cMldr€n  joined  the  crusade  against  llllteracr/. 
The  finest  of  Russia:    icafeiOd:  intellecfeials  headed  by  Maxl:3 
Oorky    ?a -e  laiich  of  their  streaigth  and  energy  in  those 
yeaT'S  to  combat  illiteracy  J   fnis  grim  legacy  of  tlie  n«st. 

There  wer.  not  enought  roc -s  fbr  holding  cl.isses. 
In  the  evenings  ^fter  T:X5rk  in  many     CJovemnent  offices  and 
various  establishments,   tables  vere  put  aside,  bl^ok'x^qrds 
and  maps  vera  liung  on  the  wall  and  classes  for  adults  began. 
Sometimes  classes  were  conducted  i".  tea  houses  and  private 
houses,      'dult  education  schools  and  circles  sprang  up 
everywhere  -  in    dlltary  units,   at  factories,  plaints  and 
villages.     Illiterates  vere  taught»at  the  cost  of  th« 
State  srd  on  study  da^^s  were  let  off  from  vork  tvo  hoara 
e'^rliep  %dtiiout  prejudice  to  their  earnings  and  Iiol'day  pay. 

In  July  19ar>,   the  jfcviet  Govemnient  established 
the  jU.!-  ^3sia  '^xtraordiiary     Cbarni^slcln  fbr  Cbrabntlng 
IllitcPacy,    and  In  t'le  a.tunn  of  .1023  a  mass  society, 
"Dovsi  wit;i  Illlter?.oy",   x^as  founded,  under  Milchall  ''allnln, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  i^xecutlve  Cbmralttf^e  of  the  USSR. 
Lonln,    too,    joined  the  society. 

A  number  of  yocrs  tlius  passed  in  hard  vork  and 
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by  1930  t^ie  proportion  of  f.--e  literate  ponulatl-n  In 
the  nsSR  had  risen   to  62.6  per  cent. 

The  years  of  the      Flv©-lfear  Plans  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  fl?^ht  rjgai   st  illiteracy.     The  notto 
"Each  literate  teach  an  illiterato"  t;as  put  ronrarcU 
Indhiatrialisation  of  the  country,   the  transfer  of  tlie 
peaaantrj'  to  the  (XJll^ctlve  fom  of  land  ovirjorsliip, 
the  ffwwlng  coiisciou':5ness  of  the  people  •  all  this 
increased  the  people's  thirst  for  education,   for 
knowledge,    for  r'dV'^nceaent, 

rfnlversnl  sev«n«year  education  vas  enforced  in 
the  years  of  the  pre-war  Five-'^ear  Plans  (l930-li)<lD), 
The  oountry-vdde  census  of  1939,    revealed  that  r^3. 1 
per  cent  of  the  n^JSR  population  vas  literate. 

Some  tine  a<^,   v/heai  I  visited  the  Kurukshetra 
Ihilversity,   I   received,    after  ;ny  lecture,   a  question 
about  a  proj'ra'niie  for  adni salon  to  the  higher  seliools 
that  helped  to  train  nev  snecialists  ftor  the  needs  of 
the  eoonooy  and  adraiiii  strati  on. 

The  problem  of  training  personnel  for  the  new 
society  vas  v  ry  complicated.     The  Jo  vie  t  3tate  needed 
personnel  for  the  econocjy  and  for  cultural  «ork  \glth  a 
working-class  and  peasnnt  background.     iJbrkers'   faculties 
( "rahf aks  ") ,   a  SDeclal  type  of  seoo  dary  school,  were 
set  uo  at  the  university-level  establisiinients  on  the  irl- 
ti^'tive  of  the  working  P<^ple  to  orepnro  young  aen  and 
tjomen  for  entrance  to  the  Mgher  scJiO'^ls.     ^Tot  only 
yo\xnsi  men  and  wo^cn,  hut  al^o  adalts  vdth  years  of  serviee 
m  industry  and  af;ri culture,   jo'-sed  the   "ra)ra'cs\     The 
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"rabfaka"  breathed  now  life  into  the  higher  school.     In 
the  tia©  that  they  existed, they  prepared  2,3^,  O'K)  people 
for  nd'"alsslon  to   the  higher  schools. 

The  3ovlet  Government  lifted  all  rostidetions 
wW-Ch  had  existed  In  f're- revolutionary  Hussia  for  the 
errolacnt  of  workers  and  peasants  to  universdty- level 
sc'nools.     Tuition  was  free  and  students  irere  provided 
a  rjorthly  living  allowance.     The  higher  sc^tooI  reforms 
pronptcd  a  aass  influx  of  voncn  to  univerjsity-lev^ 
educational  establislvients* 
T  Y  >t  7k  Vk  V 
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QovfiTTi^^ent    of  India 
Ministry  of  Education 


In  the  Post  independence  neriod  there  hns  boCTi 
a  phenoaien-l  ejipansion  of  educational  facilities  In  the 
coimt^,     Betweai   19G0  and  1B67  the  stu-lmt  populotion 
In  the  v?irious  educatimal  institutions  has  increased 
from  ?4,o  million  to  over  70  •illllon.       The  exjienditure 
on  their  ©aieatlon  has  ris«i  f rom  ^^  llDO  jolllion   to 
^,  6135  olllion.     This  exoansion  has  also  created  a  ieoand 
in  the  GO'-JitiT  for  any  tyne  of  education  that  Is  available 
witlxDut  ensuring  as  to  ^rhat  benefit  it  will  '^rlng  to  tlie 
pupil  \fin  receives  it. 

Out  of  tMs  70  nillion  students  or  so  In  the  5 
l-akhs  of  irecorrnised  institutions  in  tl-e  countr/  today,   nearly 
68  rail-lion  r.re  in  scliools  onl/.     flie  rsaaining  2  million  are 
recei'ring  sono  form  of  lilgher  education    or  the  other  in 
the  2200  colle?^es  and  other  ir^sti  tut  ions  of  liigher  learning. 
The  vocational   ^:l  profe'^sio'^al  enrolment  acoo.mts  for 
about  11  l-^l^hs  ta^dng  both  school  and  deforce  levels.     The 
output  of  ,^:'aduates  has  exceeded  1.85  l^jclis  a  year  i^iich 
is  riiore  than  2*-  timos  what  it  trss,   a  decade  ago,      3imilr.rly^ 
t  e  output  of  M.  *l. 's  ^nd  M, 3c. 's  is  gt  present  over 
32,000  a  rear  nnd  ha-?  easily  trebled  in  the  sgae  period. 
Such  a  hlg  number  of     ra-luates  and  post- graduates  ean?Tot 

•  •  «  'y  •• 
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be  absorbed  by  the  nation's     conoay  nni  co  sefaently  jTost 
of  them  are  not  ^jetting  any  or  suitable  aiploynient. 

The  eaqpars'on,   neverthelesr  oontl-Tios  to  tn^ze  nl^cp 
on  traditionsGL  lir;t;s,    d;?velo  :i^^;  a  top  heavy  education 
systea  not  eaterinj^  to  the  felt  needs  of  the  oountiy's 
eeononsy,  but  to  the  neods  of  the  late  29th  century  for 
Indians  to  step  into  lov  ranging  aiiinlstrative  t»sts  in 
governmait  and  business,     Strargely,  but  as  a  natter  of  fact, 
the  old  belief  that  3.A,  is  a  passoort  for  job  opoortunltles 
a  till  holds  good  in  saijst  cases  ©v^i  now. 
Present  or^ttcm  of  Higher  BduCAtlon. 

The  result  is  that  55^  of  our  hi ^i; her  education 
studflnts  have  enrolled  thetaselves  for  courses  in  Immanltles, 
10^  In     uhglneerf.:  g  sffid  Medicinea  courses  and  33%  in  Science 
courses.     Me  are  thus  continuing  the  traditional     pattem 
v?i5ch  is  unrelated  to  the  present- dn:/     needs. 
^toftk  of  K.lnentorl  ogranna  nnd  their  dceaand. 

The  stock  of  educated  persons  vino  vere  rantrlcs  and  aboT 
in  1961  was  3*3  millions  m^  only  5..0  i!}illion  were  in  employmen 
Leaving  the  housewives,   retired  people  and  studer.ts  ar^nc  theo, 
a  aillion  of  th€Bi  ii©r«  une-nploycd  even  then.     This  stock  1« 
growing  rai^idly  from  year  to  year.     We  are  not  able  to  assess 
In  advance  our  annual  reciuireaentg  of  J-dgher  educated  personnel 
and  arrange  fbr  only^  their  supply.     It  Is  also  not  josslble 
fbr  us  to  ensure  that  all  Mgher  educated  persons  do  not 
reaain  uneaployed  or  v/astef^ally  under -employe  i.     Even  the 

employment  on^^rtinlties  siven  to  those  qu.alified  people  do 

1 
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not  ooind-le  vlth  their  fomnl  flel-35  of  training  in  many  of 
the  sectors   ';dte  iinll'-ie  the  practleos  obtal.'ing  in  advanced 
ooumtrles.     The  courses  of  sfridies  that  are  offersd  in 
urd vers! ties  and  colloses  do  not  s  It  the  clianging  r«cjul rementi 
of  eraploynent  needs.     ITnloss  the  structure  m^  content  of 
these  courses  ^^re  reviewed  regularly,   :» t  vdl.T  :  ot  bo  possi')le  t 
establish  any  proper  correlation  between  the  educational 
outputs  cxid  the  employment  cieaands.     For  tMs,   higher 
education  hna  to  be  reorganised  to  provide  tlie  b':^st 
possi  le  prep'-ratTon  for  th©  different  occupations  needed 
of  tJiis  level     by  the  countiy's  eoonony.     We  also  do  not  ' 

have  any  institutional  arrangeoents  to  introduce  suited 
courses  of  training  for  employed  persons  \ilno  ar:  secondary 
educated  and  promoted  to  take  up  a-signments  si  illar  to 
those  of  Mgher  educated  persona, 
ai^andir.ct  trends  difficulty  to   st-.n- 

ffi-ghcp  education  has  been  ejcja^dlng  at  a  Teiy 
rapid  rate  snd  the  annual  outputs  are  in  far  excess  of 
the  numbers  that  car  be  util'sed.     The  result  has  bean 
Increasln?!  difficulty  to  sceuro  jobs  and  tho  growing 
xmiaber  o±   eiucr.ted  unorrloycd  persons  In  different  parts 
of  the  count ly.     'XhJLs  naturally  brings  in  pressure  fbr 
adnilssions  to  higher  educat'on  courses  and  vexy  often 
authorities  have  to  succuiib  to  such  pressures  nnd  start 
Biore  instltutioi^s  to  enable  still  lore  adiissions.      '.s  ' 

the  schsol  e  "^i cation,   ^"dch  is  not  tenni  al  in  any 
si  rnificant  way,   is    Iso  e:Q>anfiing  side  by  slde^tha 
pressure  for  higher  education  is  aloo  getting  stronger  , 

and  stronger,   to  make  nat  ers  vorse,     Bvati  t'.©ugh  people 
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wlio  are  in  the  kno\r  feel  that  higher  odu cation  has 
reached  the   saturation  'Wint  still  e:q>0O3ion  is  taking 
place  ^irlti»ut  any  '^-^usg, 

A  very  oonsorvatlve  esti.!ate  aade  by  the  I.  ';.'!.  ^. 
in  1966  has  already  s'Toun  tliat  the  st-^ck  of  higher 
educo.ted  peraorg  voidd  bp  nearly  IS  all  lions  in  DS6  and 
the  nu'iber  of  unem  .loyed  persons  arjong  them  wuld  be  to 
the  tun©  of  2  allTions,     If  tliis  uiioontrolled  unetmloynent 
continues,   their  nrxib  -r  in  T375  would  be  at  least  G  "lilllons. 
The  social  problems  that  will  be  crea'od  by  siich  a  big 
nuiaber  of  unoaoloyod  ediicated  oeraons  intemixcd  vith  nillloni 
of  unlettered  neople  havin.-j  no  w>rk:  cm  >Jell  be  liiin-incd. 
OfumiTlnr  ottJtude  of  Peo-^le. 

Today  the  situation  is  that  the  students  and  to 
some  extent  narcnts  h-ve  no  nnoeal  to  the  degrees  awirded 
at  the  oonvocations  vncn  •  r      .:o      •:  lAsc  jf  imraedlate 
enployment  px<DSp©cts,     There  Is  also  tiie  denand  being  built 
up  in  the  coimtiy  that  it  is  the  obllsation  of  all  those^wiio 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  fun  .s  inv   :tod  in  education,   to 
«i^ure  that  they  bring  the  greatest  possible  rotum.     The 
criticism  that  It  is  inadequate  resources  that  is  holding  up 
educational  progress  will  be  aeaningful  only  if  the  resources 
utilised  shDT.'tholr  due  results.     The  dcnnn  '  fbr  utilitarian 
courses  and  to  relate  edacation  to  >irDducti'rlty  is  therelbre 
gaining  moaertum.     There  Is  the  prrowing  realisation  erery^en 
that  the  oresert  day  curricula  barring  a  few  exceptions  here 
and  there  are  unsuitcd  to  the      needs  of  the  people.     The 
parwits  are  still  to  be  educated  abut  tlae  Inbalarce  ir. 
the  enrolatfit  pattern  as  Indicat  d  earlier  wi^'ch  is  resulting 
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In  a  gi^at  deal  of  t'aste  in  having  to  run  uneconoiaical 
institutions  and  by  having  courses  of  studies  which  do  not 
j;ive  the  students  the  needed  capacity  to  create  wealtli. 
The  feeling  is,   thcr-fnre,  ".".nrTerstar.dobly  there  that  educa- 
tio-    is  still  a  oonsuapt.'on  Iten:  an'3  f^ioncy  that  is  being 
ipvestt"»d  or  education  is  oeing  s^ent  umAsely  and 
tmneceasarily  or.  wronj^  kinds  of  tralnin;;;  pnd  learning. 
Pniversitles  mid  ll^rio/ers 

The  universities  and  other  training  Institutions  do 
not  take  >jith  them  tho  Gmnloymer t  cstahllsh-ments  for 
designing  their  courses  of  studies  and  reconstructing 
curricula  to  s-ilt  their  rea"dreasnts.     It  is  the  business 
of  educational  planning  in  universities  to   ':ulde  the 
demand  for  eclucation  In  accordance  xd-th  torn  rrow's  realities. 

Given  the  responsibility,  it  is  r»t  difficult  for 
indi^rldual  universities  a:>d  t'^cir  riffili^.ted  i-stttutions 
to  prepare  sfradents  for  various  cav.egorle<!  of  eniployneit 
in  different  fields.     They  cm  introduce  diplopia  courses 
to   degree  holders  In  coll ?\hc ration  with  the  industries 
or  other  prospective  employers.       Thoy  c^  -ilso  design 
new  courses  ir   agriculture  md  allied  oonrgos  or  food 
trades  or  publishing  and  booK-selling  or  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  or  vood  anc.  leather  based  Industries, 
chOTical  lr.dustries,   cngi:  eerlng  industries  or  other 
suitable  fields.     These  courses  could  be  star-ted  on 
full- tine,   pc.rt-time  or  ^:-:  drlch  basis  -^Lh  recessary 
flexibility  or  even  by  lacdlfylng  existing  degree  courses. 

We  hf>ve  to  think  of  all  possible  neans  by  i^ch 
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the  closest  ooonerat'on  between  industry  and  the 
universities  can  be  established,   as  not  even  an  indirect 
alteapt  has  been    made  to  relate  t:!e  output  of  edacational 
systoQ  vlth  the  Job  oppo^turlties  .iv-llable.     The 
universities  do     not  hnve  necessary  infomation  and 
details  in  this  respect. 

As  the  Education  Cbmnissio  ;  has  pointed  out,   the 
ideal  arrangGment  is  to  give  to  every  gr^idi^ate  of  degree  or 
diploma,   an  offer  ol'  aopointaeut  to  a  job  at  the  tin©  of 
awarding  "he  degree.       The  offer  ^ay  be  opcsi  fbr  a 
specified  period  and  the  cpn-idate  to  wij3m  it  is  offered 
will  also  have  the  option  to   iccept  nxty  other  better  offer. 
Such  a  step  will  avoil  Ion-:  smiting  periods  \d.th  enployaent 
exchanges.     It  is  very  dlfficiilt  to  accompli ^I-y  tlds  practice 
in  this  vast  coimtiy.     If,   hovever,   such  p.  prDVi':lon  exists 
in  the         Statutes,   it  mil  serve  as  a  guarantee  to  establish 
proper  correlation  between  tho  denand  and  sunnly  of   "fcrtsined 
personnel".       This  will  help  to  in; rove  the  'aotivatl'jn  of 
stuc?ents,   give  a  pui^se  to  their  edication  -aid  nake  thm 
feel  that  the  co'intry  needs  thea  and  is  waiting  for  them'C^ 
This  would  «l1so  help  to  improve  standards  of  liigher  education 
and  to  reduce  nrobleitis  of  discipline.       The  difficulties 
to  acid. eve  this  in  the  nresmt  situation  are  only  too 
obvious.     ^Tevertheless,   5t  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
universities  have  to  aove  ani  a  ooginning  should  be  laade 
in  a  few  selected  sectors  v^ere  tlie  namber  is  manageable. 
For  this, the  coo  oration  cf  all  the  universities  any  bo 
soutjht  to  initiate  ira-^ediate  action  in  cooperation  vdth 
the  canployment  exchanges,   the  university  eaployaent 
infortaation  and  guidance  bureaux. 
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Activlse  iirilVcZ'sltv   £pinlo-/^^ient  and  Sniiianco  SuT-rsnny. 

Theso  organisations   are  attached  to  :?ian7  of  tiis 
universities  and  they  are  er^eeted  to  help  the  students 
\d.th  occupat^orjal  and  aaployment  market  information, 
prepfiratl-n  for  different  careers,    training  facilities  and 
so  on.     They  are  also   to  help  in   the  placement  of  students  in 
suitable  eiaployment,     i'he  counselling  service  has  yet 
to  catch  up  vlth  the  studerts.     The  student  advisory 
bureaux  set  up  by  the  /-finistr/  of    Mucation  in  universities 
have  also  not  aa/i^.e  the  ©xtjected  impact  on  students 
and  their  p-a rents.       All  these  f!inct>ons  need  to  be 
discharged  taore  purposefully  ana  meaningfully  md  unless 
universities  are  associated  in  the  pro.^rani'-jes  of  education  ^ 
training  and  eraployraeait,   the  emGcted  results  vill  not 
come  about; and  action  on  this  cannot  brooko  eny  more  delay. 
D.G.T.:...   U.G.a.   and  Universit/  to  vy?rlf  .iolntLv,. 

The  oYiiversities  will  be  able  to  do  soaetidng  in 
the    laattor  with  the  guidance  and  assistance  from  the 
D.j.T.Ii.  ard  the  U.C.  G.     These  bodies  have  to  find  out 
ways  and  :ieans     of  persu-'ding  employers  to  define  t:':eir 
job  rc-uirGmeits  at  different  levels  so  that  the  courses 
designed  aceordi/aly  could  be  Introduced  qW  ciay.      toy 
training  courses  needed  to  be  introduced  in  this  eonneo- 
tion  \j111  be  organised  jointly  by  the  Industry  and 
university  conccir.ed. 

For  this,   each  university  will  have  to  ta'^e  up 
regular  st  idies  on    ±.e  aptitudes  and  Interests  of  students 
and  c?x)ice  of   professions  by  thorn,   surveys  to  ^oiovr  the 
type  of  future  aanpovrer  needs  of  the  area  served  by  the 
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unlvorslt:/,  In  different  fields  and  levels,   and  steadies 
in  possible  devdopsient  In  unexplor-ed  or  unfaalllar 
avenues  of  employment  and  trainings 
Student  Intemsldos. 

The  universities  oould  also  with  aclveuitage  intio- 
iuce  student  intemslilps    of  say  one  year's  duration  or  ev«n 
less  in  Siiitable  couj:*ses  in  consiiltation  with  ornanlsnti'^ns 
or  offices  or  departaents  lAere  the  reelected  studesits  arc  to 
be  drafted  for  service  after  the  internships.         pro/^raime 
could  be  Ciialked  out  by  \^eh  such  intcr-sldps  are  made 
api-'licable  to  one  category'  of  graduates  after  a?iothcr  till 
all  categories  are  covered  over  a  period  of  time.     It  vdll 
nlso  bo  found  necessary  to  'loclSfy  the  contents  of  the 
existing  courses  to  make  intomships  ard  other  placenent 
progrannes  !>opular»     The  cooperation  of  iJtato  Bducatlon 
Departments  should  be  sought  at  appropriate  time. 

Successful  results  can  be  obtained  only  if  we  Can 
have  a  traine.^.   lor.  '^v.'dla'le  for  every  job  to  be  done  and 
a  si;i table  job  is  avail al^le  for  cvcvj  e*3cated  person.     For 
tMs,  we  hfivo  to  ersuro  that  the  a.nnual  acldtltion  to  the 
la''X>ur  force  is  oonsldorably  reduced  by  actually  bringing 
dowi  the  birth  rte  and  by     providing  only  such  education 
x^cii  \rfLll  craylir/  our  youngatfi  and  voncn  to  do  specific 
jobs  and  participate  effectively  in  the  piogra:a./.«is  of 
national  dev  lop-aent* 
:;>>rr^  nnd  1^,^'^  PTOf^raines. 

The  Government  slx>uld  initiate  on  t'-c  basis  of 
infbraiaticn  already  available  rm  imsnodiate  niOijra:a^h^ 
under  which  universities  and  selected  collefjes  orginise 
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'earn  and  loam'   p^o^rauies  i.     ;       i  students  altemat© 
periods  of  stud;/  vith  periods  of  work  in  goverraaent/ 
depart  enta  or  Ir.d.strlal  houses.     Such  ari«ig€Bi«nts 
vR»uld  also  in  effect  act  as  recriiltiont  devices,     *!ch 
coll  aeration  will  always  help  the  colleje/universlty  to 
rr.aintnln  an  ai/arenGSs  of  cu-ront  developn-snt  in  the  vocations 
into  w^«ich  tJiei  r-  stu  i<2nts  TOuld  ^o  after  .graduation.     It  will 
also  enable  than  to  design  or  reaesinn  the  courses  of  itudiei 
to   relate  them  to  the  needs  of  era nlo^^f^nt.     This  is  how  the 
irstitutlo'13  have  to  holp  the  st-viencs    uo   acouire  t  :e  art 
of  iitl'isati on  of  kiiO'vfledge, 

Ihe  draft  Fourth  Plan  h,2S  si  read:/  stated  that 
educational  planning  has  to  make  a  radical  departure  "by 
lin!-ing  education  firily  tdth  eoono  ic  d^vclopnent.     It  lias 
called  for  a  nev  look  to  be  given  to   all  courses  of  study 
in  higher  odv^cation  vith  &  vlev  to  inpi*--'"lng  their  development 
utility,     Neither  pr' rents  nor    he  teachers  are  in  a  position 
to    :uide  the  young  nm  nnd  wo  len  as  fi-illy  as  desirable 
about  the  opporturities  available  or  the  lock  of  t!:cEU 
'f'-or  once  the  ed?icntlonal  institutio -^s  take  it  on  their 
slioilders  tc   see  that  they  do  their  best  to  settle  their 
stiiier.ts  in  soae  S'dtahle  Trocatlons,  iranodiatGly  after 
sv.ccessful  completion  of  their  courses  of  studty  nnd  tor  t!ais 
ncce  sary  preparatory  steps  are  initlrttod  well  befbre  time, 
the  difficulties  in  achieving  thds  will  be  kno^.  to  both 
st  vients  and  parents  evcr/viicre  nnd  all  oor.comed  ¥ill  pursu 
the  vocation  decided*     This  givZcs  st.der.ts  an  individual 
aim  in  tlieir  studentsloip  and  a  joint  effort  liko  this  wuld 


! 


-:    3D    :- 

haT«  a  salutary  effect  on  ill.     If  all  coneemGd  join 
up  in  pursuits  of  nutuoL  interest^ the  reoonst  iUction 
of  e.iucntion.  wouli    have     started  Ir.  the  real  sense. 
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